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PREFACE 

Whatkvkr may be the merits or demerits of the following 
biography^ I should like to draw special attention to the 
fact that it contains a very large amount of new information 
about FitzGerald^ his particular friends and his works. 
There is, indeed, something new on almost every page. 

By many, no doubt, my discovery of the origin of 
' Euphranor,' and the circumstances in which it was written, 
will be regarded as one of the most interesting revelations of 
the work. 

Then the numerous extracts from the large number of 
unpublished letters placed in my hands throw all sorts of 
unexpected lights on FitzGercUd and his circle. These letters 
are as follows : — 

(i) About fifty ivritten by FitzGerald to Mrs. W. Ken- 
worthy Browne, They cover a period extending from 1 840 to 
1875, and are important because they contain many references 
to the relations between FitzGerald and his wife, 

(2) About fifty written by FitzGerald to foseph Fletcher 
(• Posh '), of which many are in my own possession. Of the 
hundred letters above referred to not a word has hitherto 
been published. 

(3) Several letters written by FitzGerald to Horace 
Basham, 

(4) A letter (\%th fune 1852) in the British Museum. 
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(5) Some unpublished letters written to Mr. HermoM 
BiddeU. 

I have also been able to use a large number of unpubUshei 
letters written to FitzGerald and others by Thackeray^ 
Mrs, FitzGerald^ W. Kenworthy Browne^ Spedding^ Captain 
Addington^ Rev. George Crabbe, Miss Crabbe, and other 
friends of FitzGerald. 

Of intense interest is the unpublished manuscript^ contain^ 
ingf in FitzGerald's handwritings word-pictures of his 
principal friends — Alfred Tennyson^ Thackeray ^ W. Ken- 
worthy Browne^ Edgeworthy Morton^ Malkin^ and Bernard 
Barton among them. From this I have quoted largely. 

I have also set down some thirty hitherto unrecorded 
anecdotes of FitzGerald^ and a number of notes written by 
him in books^ the most important being those in copies of 
* GodefridusJ ' Euphranor^ and Baedeker^s ' Manual of Con- 
versation^ the last containing a reference to a hitherto 
unrecorded visit of FitzGerald s to Germany. 

It is a curious fact that the great central circumstanci 
of FitzGeralds life^ his friendship for W. Kenworthy 
Browne^ one of the most remarkable friendships in the 
history of literature^ has hitherto been hardly mentioned. 
Take up any work you will relating to FitzGerald^ and there 
will be found nothing about it beyond the few references in 
the published letters. I have laid bare the whole story. The 
close connection between FitzGerald and his brother John 
and the Bedford evangelist^ the Rev. T R. Matthews^ has 
also hitherto been unsuspected. That story I have also com- 
pletely unfolded. 

Other hitherto unknown facts relating to FitzGerald here 
recorded are: — (i) Scores of interesting particulars relating 
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to ik£ friendships of FitzGerald with Squire Jenny ^ Major 
Maar^ Rev. W. Monkhouse^ Harry Dyott Boulton, Captain 
AddimgUm^ Miss Maude^ Miss Lynn^ ' Mademoiselle^ Horace 
Baskam, Joseph Fletcher (' Posh \ and Newson. (2) Many 
inieresting particulars about the ^ Meutn and Tuum^ {Fits- 
GeraUts lugger\ ' The Scandal* {FitzGerald s yacht\ and 
• The BetheV at Lowestoft. (3) The incident of the drive 
with Dickens. (4) The Bredfield School episode. (5) 
FitMGeralds courtship of Miss Crabbe. (6) Facts relating 
to his connection with Naseby^ and his favourite Bedford- 
shire villages. (7) His opinions on cremation and other 
subjects. (8) The identification of 'The Three Tuns' at 
Chesterton^ which was the scene of ' Euphranor.' (9) The 
identification of W. K. Browne as Pendennis. 

Then, too, I have rescued from a forgotten annual, * The 
Keepsake^ FitzGerald s two poems ' The Old Beau * and 'The 
Merchants Daughter^ 

In short, I have been successful beyond my utmost expecta- 
tions, and for the simple reason that nobody before had taken 
the trouble to make exhaustive investigations. 

As it is now twenty years since the death of Edward 
FitzGerald, I do not think an apology need be made for 
recording any of the f cuts here given. His foibles and faults, 
as well as his virtues, are faithfully put before the reader, 
and to objectors (and no biography was ever written without 
displeasing somebody^ I would offer a remark made to me by 
one of FitzGerald s most intimate friends, ' We have a right,' 
said he, * to enjoy the memory of great men' 

Very soon after commencing the study of Edward 
FitzGerald, I discovered the very great resemblance in 
character between him and his brother fohn, and that, their 
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livis being tnuck mixed up, some account of John FitzGerM 
would be necessary to a complete understanding of Edward. 
In sofne respects the brothers were even ridicuUmsfy edUe. 
John was a public character, and well known in every vUbfgi 
of Suffolk and in many parts of Bedfordshire and Nortih 
amptonshire twenty years before Edwards name was heeari 
of and his eccentricities were common talk in religiem 
circles. Then he has been dead nearly thirty years. I eh net 
think there is — I trust there is not — anything in these pe^ 
that could give pain to any living person. 

Of very great valtie, too, are the illustraiions^^fifty-six 
in number. Many of these are reproductions from rareprisds 
and photographs, and hitherto inaccessible oil paintings. 
Of particular interest, for example, are the various portraUs 
of W. Kenworthy Browne, including one by Thackeray and 
one by Lawrence; the pictures of Boulge Hall with the vobm- 
teers, and Naseby Woolleys ; the silhouette of the Rev. T. R. 
Matthews ; the pictures of^ The Scandal* and the * Meum and 
Tuum,' and the portraits of Squire Jenny, Major Moor ^ Joke 
FitzGerald, and Miss Lynn. Of these fifty-six pictures only 
nine or ten have previously been seen by the public. 

The origbt of this work is as follows: — 

Edward FitzGerald, as everybody knows who has studied 
the published letters, was associated intimately with two, and 
only two, English districts, namely the Suffolk sea-board and 
Bedfordshire — or, to be more accurate, that belt of couniry 
extending from Baldock {in Herts) and Luton to Nauby 
and Kettering, and including Bedfordshire, the northern 
tip of Bucks and Northants. 

Living in the latter district, having all my life been 
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pmmtcted wiik Bi^ord^ having spent as much time as 
^iimGenUd himself rambling among his Bedfordshire and 
Vmrtkaet^ianshire viUages^ it was very natural thai I should 
fir tmUresUd in him. 

Perhaps fewer facts have been recorded about Edward 
FUsfGereUd thou of any other great modem English writer. 
It Mas hitherto been understood that the reason for this 
uareiiy of biographical matter was that there were no 
maUrials. In view of the circumstance that FitsGerald 
was bom so recently as 1809, ^^ ^^^ ^0 reuntly as 1883, 
I came to the conclusion that while those biographical materials 
had not been macU public^ they must somewhere exists and 
aecordimgly I set about the collection of them^ though without 
emy definite idea as to the use I should put them to. 

In my researches I had the advantage of assistance from 
the late Mr. George Hurst 0/ Bedford^ and several other 
gentlemen who had information to impart and anecdotes to 
tell respecting FitzGerald, FitzGerald's brother fohn, 
Matthews the preacher^ and other personages. 

In the spring of i go I, when visiting a friend, I happened 
in the course of conversation to observe that, my edition 
of • Cowpef^s Letters * being ready for the press, I had 
nothing literary in hand. A few minutes later, the talk 
having turned to Bedford and my FitzGerald collection, my 
friend said^ ' Why not write " The Life of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald*^? You ought to be very much obliged to me for 
the suggestion,* 

I at once resolved to attempt the task, provided only that I 
could enlist the sympathies of three persons, namely Mr. 
Aldis Wright^ FitzGerald s literary executor ; Professor E. 
B. Cornell; and the Rev, E. Kenworthy Browne, son of 
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FitzGeralcTs greatest friend. I presently wrote to Mr. 
Wright and Professor Cowell regarding my project^ md 
both replied in terms of extreme kindness. A little lakf 
I called on Mr. Wright at Cambridge. He shewed me ei 
his FitzGerald treasures^ including the famous ^ small tk 
box^^ and its contents^ allowed me to take what notes I Ukd^ 
permitted me to copy some letters from FitzGercJd's friends^ 
and one from Mrs. FitzGerald, and gave me a number ^ 
useful hints. He then introduced me to Professor CdwJl^ 
who furnished me with much valuable information^ most if 
which I have been able to use in these pages. Both he wd 
Professor Cowell helped me subsequently by letter. 

In response to the invitation of the Rev. E. KenworAj 
Browne^ I then went to spend a few days at North Stonehm 
Rectory^ in Hants. Mr. Browne placed in my lumds a Uarf 
number of unpublished letters written by FitzGerald^ severd 
other valuable manuscripts connected with the subject^ mi 
a number of interesting pictures that had never previoui] 
been used. The manuscripts which I had not time to cefj 
he courteously allowed me to bring away. 

To Mr. Browne's sister, Mrs. Staunton- Wing ofFitzHeei 
Court, Taunton, I am indebted for the loan of the copy ^ 
* Godefridus ' presented to her father by FitzGerald (sn 
chapter vi.); and to his brother, Captain Gerald E. KiHr 
worthy Browne, FitzGeraUTs godson, for the portrait of^Tk 
Bloody Warrior* at Aldershot. 

Besides the visits to North Stoneham and Cambridge, I 

made four other journeys in order to converse with persoei 

who had known FitzGerald, going three times into S^ffcH 

and Norfolk {March, fuly, and October 1902), and ona ft 

^ See Mr. Wright's preface to FiitGeraitTs Letters. 
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"^mseiy. From first to last I must have inttrviewtd two 
mdred persons^ but to the following I am most indebted: — 
Miss Mary Lynn of Aldeburgh^ playmate of FitsGeraUts 
ykoodf and friend of his declining years. She gave me 
vriaus information^ told me several anecdotes^ and allowed 
'€ to take from her book of water-colour paintings two 
lews to illustrate this work 

Mrs. White ofBoulge Hall To Mrs. White, whose guest I 
^asfor two days in August 1902, Miss Margaret White and 
Uiss Agnes White, I am indebted not only for hospitality 
U BoH^e Hall, but in many other ways; and I have to 
Aank Mr. Eaton White for a number of the photographs 
fued in this work. 

Mrs. White, Bredfield House. Mrs. White of Bredfield 
House, where FitsGerald was bom, showed me much kind- 
uss when I called on her, and assisted me with reminiscences 
mid anecdotes. 

Mr. Alfred Smith of Rendlesham, with whom I spent two 
§ ys at Lowestoft, had stories to tell me of a friendship with 
j^itsGerald that had lasted forty years. 

Mr. Herman Biddell, who showed me many original 
letters written by FitzGerald, and some FitsGerald relics. 

foseph Fletcher, ^Poshl FitsGerald' s ^ great man,' ideal 
saUor, and hero. I had many conversations with him at 
Lowestoft. 

Miss Sarah Thornton, the blind Iculy to whom fohn 
FitsGerald was so kind, and who was also well acquainted 
with Edward FitsGercUd. 

I should also like to tender my sincere thanks to the 
following: — 
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Rev. Basil Airy^ Vicar of St. Johffs^ Torquay {fon €f Pitt 

GeriUiPs friend). 
Mrs. Agutter^ Goldingtan^ Beds. 
Mr. Oliver Aldis^ Beccles. 
Rev. H. B. Allen, Colmworth, Beds. 
Mrs. Thofhas Allen. 
Mr. George Barker, IVickham Market. 
Mrs. Barlow, Hasketan. 
Mrs. Isaac Berry, Woodbridge. 
Miss Anna Biddell, Ipswich. 
Mr. Cable, AUeburgh. 

Mrs. CalUs, Grammar School, Bury St. Edmunds. 
Miss Ellen Churchyard, WoodMdge {daughter of FUtGenUs 

friend). 
Mr. J. L. Clemence, f.P., 14 Marine Parade, Lowestoft. 
Mr. WiUiam Colby, ' Dickymilk,' who knew HtzGerald for f^ 

years. He lived at Lowestoft, and was alive in 1902. 
Major Doughty, Aldeburgh. 
Mr. Elijah Edwards, 62 Carlton Road, Lowestoft. 
Mrs. FitzGerald, widow of FttzGerald^s nephew Maurice. 
Mr. Fosdyke, IVoodbridge. 
Mr. V. Galloway, Bookseller, Cambridge. 
Mr. Charles Gam, Aldeburgh. 
Mr. John Green, Aldeburgh. 
Mrs. R. M. Grier (Grace AUen), daughter of Archdeacon AHm^ 

FiHGerald's friend 
Mr. Edward Haines, Naseby. 
Mr. Halford, Naseby. 

Mr. IV. M. Harvey, Goldington Hall, Beds. 
Mrs. Hogben, The High School for Girls, Bury St. Edmads, 

formerly King Edward VI? s Grammar SchooL 
Mr. Isaac Joyce, 59 Bower Road, Bedford. 
Rev. John Kerrich, FitzGerald^ s nephew. 
Miss Sarah Linnet, Naseby. 
Mr. John Loder, IVoodbridge. 
Mr. WUHam Marjoram, IVoodbridge. 
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Mr. Marjoramy Lowestoft. 

Rev. R. A.L. Nunns, Wherstead, 

Mr. Henry Ogle^ The Library ^ Ipswich. 

Rev. J. H. Orpen^ Rector of Burton-in-Rhos^ Pembrokeshire, 

Mrs. Pytcha, 'Little Grange,' Woodbridge. 

Mr. J. A. Rdd, CutcUff Grave, Bedford. 

Mrs. feme Ringrose, Naseby. 

Mrs. Rogers, Woodbridge. 

Mrs. John Rolls, Bedford 

Mr. Gerald Smith, Great Beatings. 

Miss Speeding, daughter of FttzGeralds friend, Mr. Frederick 

Spalding. 
Mr. A. Stebbings, Lowestoft. 

Mr. W. Tarns, i8 Priory Street, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 
Rev. R. C. Thursfield, Naseby Vicarage. 
Mr. and Mrs. Vinant Redstone, Woodbridge. 
Mr. K. H. Watts, King Edward Ws Grammar School, Bury 

St. Edmunds. 
Mr. William Woodward Welton, Farlingay Hall, Woodbridge. 
Mr. Welton, Photographer, Woodbridge. 



While the ^Life * is in the main founded on unpublished 
material, I have not neglected to make full use of all the 
published works relating to the subject, and the more impor- 
tant magazine articles. My principal indebtedness is to the 
various works, relative to FitzGerald, published by Messrs. 
Macmillan ; and, thanks to the kindness of Mr. Aldis Wright 
and the generous permission of Messrs. Mcumillan, I have 
been able to make a number of extracts of considerable 
length. Then I have to thank Mrs. R. M. Grier for the 
use of the portrait of her father. Archdeacon Allen, which 
appeared origincUly in Mr. Griet^s work, * The Life of 
Archdeacon Allen.' The following is a fairly complete list 
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of ttu books and magasine articles thai havt been laiitmk \ 
caniributiom : — 

Allen (Archdeacon), Life of. By R. M. Grier {Rivingions). 

Arbuthnot (P. P.). Persian Portraits (Qnaritdk). 

Barton (Lucy). BibU Letters, 1831. 

Barton (Bemari). Household Verses, 1845. 

Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, November 1889. 

CoMn (Sidney). Magamne of Art, 1%%$—' East Sufolk Me 

Contemporary Retriew, March 1876. Article by H. Sdutg fKbm. 

Carfyl^s Works (Ashburton Edition). 

Dutt, W. A. Highways and Byeways in East Af^gSa. 

Prasef^s Magazine, fune 1870. 

„ „ May 1879—' ine Thie Omar JSTAqxyam: if 

/essie E. CadeU. 
' PItzGerald, The Letters and Literary Remains of. 3 wis. EM 
byMr.Aldismight. (MacmiUan.) 
' „ Letters of 2 vols. 1894. (MaemillanJ) 

* ., Letters to Panny Kemble. 1895. (Bentky.) 

„ More Letters of EdwardPltxGerald. 1901. (MacmiBee) 

„ Sea Words and Phrases, 1869 and 1870. t(Samd 
jymms, Lowestoft^ 

,, Miscellanies. (MacmiUan.) 
Gentlematts Magazine, 1830 to 1850. 

Gfy^ (fohn). The Life of Edward PttzGerald. (Pearson.) 
Groome (Prancis Hindes), Two Suffolk Priends. (Blackwood.) 
Heron-Allen's edition of the Rubaiyat. (H. S. Nichols.) 
Houghton (Life of Lord). By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
Idler, The, fuly 1 900. * The Suffolk Homes of Edward PStzGeroU: 
fames (Henry). * Prances Anne KembU: Temple Bar^ April 1893. 
Kemble (Prances ^.)— 

Record of a Girlhood (1809-1834). 3 vols. 1878. 

Records of Later Life ( 1 834- 1 848). 3 vols. 1 882. 

Purther Records (1848-1883). 2 vols. 1890. 
Ladys Magazine, The, 1822. ' Dramatic Intelligence.^ 
Layard. Life of Charles Keene. (S. Low and Co.) 
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Uiiers of a Man cfLeisurt: Tempk Bur^ January 1893. 

Ukraitirg^ 28M S^kmier 1901. 

I mSan Socuiy, May 1866. ^Tke London Opera Dirtehrt! 

MacmMuis Magaxime^ Nootmber 1887. Artkk iy If. G. Xeene. 

Mmckion MUnes {Lord Boughiony Tmpk Bar, vol xcS. 

Woor (Major). Suffolk Words. 

fViodk {Sir Frederick). Personal Reminiscences. {Macmittan.) 

fHdeaux {Colonel W. R). Notes for a Bibliogre^hy of Edward 

HnGerald. {Frank HoUings.) 
Sbir*r, Clement. Article on * Tke Omar Kkayyam Club* in Great 

Tkougkts. 
naekeray. Biograpkical Edition of tke Works of W. M. Tkackeray^ 

witk Introductions by kis daugkter, Anne RitcMe. 13 fiwA. 
fkm^k Bar, 1889, May. * Tke Prototypes of Tkackera/s Ckar^ 
acters.* 
I* >i i^h January. * Letters of a Man of Leisure.* 
If 99 * 893, April. • Frances Anne KembU* 
Tennyson {Lord). Life of Lord Tennyson. 
Two Suffolk Friends (witk corrections made in margin by Mr. J. 

Loder). 
Wngkf {Mr. Aldis). See FitzGerald. 
Vncke {Rev. F. Barkam), • IVkerstead: 

Thomas Wright. 
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THE LIFE OF 
EDWARD FITZGERALD 

CHAPTER I 

THE WHITE HOUSE AND THE RED HOUSE 
31 MARCH 1809— 1825 

VARD FitzGerald, the famous letter-writer and 
ptcr of Omar Khayyam, was born, * hither hurried,' 
Lhout asking,* and * with a silver spoon in ^ ^^ vndtt 
mouth,* at the White House, Bredfield House and the 
¥ called Bredfield House ^), a quaint yet ^ 
sly brick-built, plaster-coated Jacobean mansion, about 
lile and a half to the north of Woodbridge, on 
31st of March 1809. He was the third son of John 
Mary Frances Purcell, who were first cousins and of 
1 descent ; and in this corner of Suffolk — the country 
ivel wheatfields, noble estuaries, and dwindled towns — 
Gerald spent the greater portion of his life— a life of 
iant lights and dense shadows. Mr. Purcell's father, 
1 Purcell, M.D., who prided himself on his descent 
I Cromwell, was of Richmond Hill, Dublin ; Mrs. Pur- 
s father, John FitzGerald (sixteenth in lineal descent 
I Maurice, fourth Earl of Kildare), married his first 
in, Mary, daughter of Keane FitzGerald. John Fitz- 
dd, who is described as of Little Island, Waterford, 

> The * Bredfield Hall ' of FiuGerald'i poem. 
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was a man of great wealth, being the owner of vast 
estates in Ireland, Northants, Suffolk, and elsewhere. 
The repeated intermarrying in the family may in some 
measure account for what Edward called the ' FitzGerald 
madness.' Of his maternal grandfiather — a handsome, 
powdered gentleman — Edward has preserved the follow- 
ing anecdote : * My grandfgtther had several parrots or 
different sorts and talents. One of them (Billy, I think) 
could only huff up his feathers in what my giandfisUher 
called an owl fashion ; so when company were praising 
the more gifted parrots, he would say — ** You will hurt 
poor Billy's feelings. Come I do your litde owl, mj 
dear I '" ^ This story, which Mrs. Purcell used to teU her 
children, much impressed Edward, who often i^ipiied it; 
and sixty or more years after, when his seleoddns from 
Crabbe were printing, we find him speaking of having 
^done his little owl.' 

The other children of John and Mary Frances Piintll 
were Maty Frances [1802-1820], /ohn [1803-1879], Anda- 
lusia (Mrs. De Soyres) [? — 1879], Maty Eleanor (Mrs. 
Kerrich) [1805-1863], fane (Mrs. Wilkinson) [1806-?], 
Peter [1807-1875], Isabella (Mrs. Vignati) [1810-1864].' 

Mr. John Purcell, who upon the death of his wife's 
father^ in 1818 took the FitzGerald name and arms, and 
2 FitzGcndd's ^^om we shall henceforth call Mr. John Fitz- 
Parents and the Gerald, was a big-built, ruddy-£aced, kindly 
*" **• man, but of no account (or not much) beside 

his wife. He was merely Mrs. FitzGerald's husband. He 
hunted, shot, served as High Sheriff of the county, and 
sat in Parliament as member for Seaford, near Brighton, 
where he had an estate ; living, in short, the life of an 

^ iMters to Fanny KembU^ p. 142 (Bentley). 

< Pkrish Registers of Bredfield. 

' He is buried at old St. Pancras, London. 
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ordinary country gentleman. For doing nothing he was 
peculiarly adapted (he was born to it), and had he only 
recognised this &ct, instead of putting his mediocre talents 
to use — instead, for example, of indulging in colliery 
developments on his estate at Pendleton, near Manchester, 
he might have continued life as he began it, a rich, 
successful, and happy man. Of the gardens, the well- 
timbered lawn, the lofty, extensive, and umbrageous 
coverts (now vanished), ' haunt of hare and pheasant,' the 
pleasaunces ' dashed by the scarlet-coated hunter, horse, 
and dappled hound,' and the 'hospitable fires 'of Bred- 
field Hall, there are deathless memories in FitzGerald's 
graphic poem of that title. From the road in front of the 
lawn, glimpses could be caught of men-of-war lying in 
Hollesley Bay. 

The boy derived his force of character not from * papa,' 
but from ' mamma,' ^ who was exceptionally handsome 
(her beauty dazed kings), gifted, well educated (she knew 
four languages), a lover of poetry, especially of Crabbe, 
imperial, as became a daughter of the FitzGeralds of 
Kildare, and eccentric ; but, better than any description, 
are the two speaking portraits of her by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. One of them was considered by her son to 
bear a striking resemblance to the Duke of Wellington. 
In the other, which we reproduce, her pride of race is as 
much in evidence as her beauty, which consisted chiefly 
in her perfect features and dark, luxuriant hair. From her 
ears and at her breast hang pendants — ^apparently pearls — 
and we are told that she used to wear a bracelet of her 
husband's hair, with a massive clasp inscribed with the 
words 'Stesso sangue, stessa sorte.'* Her children felt 
towards her awe rather than love, and when she came to 

* FitiGermId ioTuiably aied these words in speaking of his parents. 
« F^mmy KetnhU: Rtcords of a Girlhood^ i. 136. 
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the nursery * they were not much comforted by her visit' 
Her Junonian beauty brightened, her violent temper de- 
vastated, the home ; but she did not neglect the religious 
training of her children, and the prayer at night, which 
each, in little white surplice, repeated at her knee, sank 
into their memories ; which was well, for of spiritual 
advantages out of the house they had few, the pastor of 
Bredfield being of the old sort, with vermilion nose, 
caused by good cheer, who used to lay his hat and whip 
on the Communion table, gabble over the prayers, work 
his way perfunctorily through a sermon of some one 
else's composition, and run down the pulpit stairs, with a 
view to being invited to dinner at the Hall. 

The White House is little changed from the days when 
FitzGerald and his brothers and sisters lived in it. One 
apartment, indeed, 'the stone room,' is the same even to 
the wall-paper, with its pattern of great squares and 
flowers. Another, ' the magistrates' room,' where Edward 
' used to be whipped,' is also pointed out ; and one may 
mount to the nursery in one of the gables, the doorway 
of which still exhibits on each side the grooves made to 
receive the imprisoning-board, or look out from its small 
window on to the lawn, and listen to the bells of St Mary's, 
Woodbridge, as Edward and his brothers and sisters so 
often did. Their mother, who was frequently from home 
— for the FitzGeralds had a handsome town residence in 
Portland Place, where they usually passed the season— 
sometimes saw her children only once a fortnight, and in 
after years Edward would point to the shrubs in front of 
the house, behind which he used to hide in order to see 
her coach, *of a good full yellow colour,' and four black 
horses come magnificently up the drive. Though he 
stood in awe of his mother, however, he was both proud 
and fond of her. In EuphranoTy surely, are preserved 
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some reminiscences of his childhood. In idea we see him 
and his brothers playing in the garden ^ wet or dry, re- 
gardless of aunt^s screaming from the window ' for them 
to come in when a cloud appeared threatening ; we are 
' shut up with them for two hours' morning service in the 
pew without being allowed to go to sleep there/ with 
nothing provided for our amusement except that finely 
coloured nose of the vicar's, and teased about text and 
sermon afterwards ; we * climb up the poplar in our garden 
by way of beanstalk,' and get whipped for chasing the 
sheep about in the neighbouring field. The wealth of 
the FitzGeralds — derived chiefly from Mrs. FitzGerald's 
£iUher— enabled them to make at dinners and on other 
occasions a display which dazzled the eyes of the less 
£avoured ; and we are told particularly of the magnificence 
of the gold dessert and table ornaments, and their suc- 
cessors in favour, a set of ground glass and burnished 
silver, 'so exquisite that the splendid gold service was 
pronounced infinitely less tasteful and beautiful.' 

At the Red House in the neighbouring village of 
Hasketon lived Squire Jenny, a friend of Edward's father. 
The name Red House was probably bestowed 3. The Red 
upon Squire Jenny's mansion to distinguish Homc. 
it from the White or Bredfield House, when the latter 
was first coated with plaster. Squire Jenny was of a 
short stature, with long, yellowish face, shaggy eye- 
brows, and enormous ears — the last quite a monstrosity. 
An ardent, jovial sportsman of the kind Randolph 
Caldecott delighted to draw, carrying, when he visited 
London, a delightful breath of the country into street 
and house, he shared with FitzGerald's father the cost 
of keeping a pack of harriers, and adorned his walls 
with pictures of racehorses, puppies, and jockeys. One 
picture (painted by a Miss Page, afterwards Mrs. Phillips), 
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is here reproduced. It represents the squire in blue coat, 
whip in handi * Going to see sick Betty/ though whether 
mare, puppy, or woman we are left to imagine. An 
extremist in the matter of sanitation, he wisely took care 
that his windows should, whenever possible, be open— a 
great wonder in those days. If the snow came in he 
simply had it shovelled out, and would have no carpets— 
in fact 'nothing comfortable in his house*: he didn't 
want to be stifled, he said. On a Sunday he always 
attended church in the morning, and spent the rest of 
the day reading BelTs Life^ which, with its big eye, 
might be seen lying on a great oak table cut from one of 
his own trees. In the attics, it was understood, were 
great hampers which nobody ever opened, filled with old 
china of £abulous value. With Squire Jenny lived his 
sister Anne — keen housewife, oddity, miser. He liked 
the smell of the stables, she the colour of current coin, 
which, however, on reaching her immediately ceased to 
be current — ^there it remained. 

The families of FitzGerald and Jenny were extremely 
intimate, and frequently exchanged visits, dining at ' The 
White House' like emperors, seated on gilded chairs 
upholstered with satin, among ancestral portraits and 
sconces reflecting multitudes of candles, their feet on 
luxurious carpets. The table groaned with plate, rich 
foods, choice wines, every dainty to tempt the appetite. 
These banquets gave the bluffy outspoken squire the 
occasion for an oft-repeated coarse jest At *The Red 
House' they fared frugally (Miss Jenny, careful soul, 
seeing to that), and the homeliness of the meal harmon- 
ised with the cold, hard, shiny, uncomfortable chairs and 
the naked floors. There was no stint, however, of fresh 
air. The breezy, good-natured, horsy squire and little 
Edward soon became the best of friends, and many were 
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t happy hours spent at Hasketon. But the getting 
ere! The path pierced a dense and dismal wood. 
itzGerald told Mrs. Barlow of Hasketon that he never 
issed through this wood without tremblings even when 
e held his mother's hand. He fisincied sheeted ghosts. 
Ivery tree and hedge-clump seemed a shelter for fiery 
nake, dragon with tusks, hobgoblin with pufiy and 
[uilt-like body, or other clammy terrors. In after years, 
lowever, that wood was his perpetual delight. 

Among the homes of the FitzGeralds — and they seem 
have had as many as six^ at a time — one of them, 
faseby Woolleys, has been entirely over- 4. Noeby 
ooked by previous writers. Yet it was here WooUejt. 
hat FitzGerald spent a great part of his early life, and 
lext to Bredfield, this house had most attraction for the 
*itzGerald &mily. 

On the map Naseby village looks just like a big butter- 
ly with dwindled thorax, exaggerated head, and in- 
ordinately long feelers, the body being inclined to the 
torth-east, whilst the configuration of the neighbouring 
ields makes well-defined wings. The church is the left 
•ye, the vicarage is in the left wing ; on the right feeler 
s an * ass of an obelisk * (of the erection of which we shall 
Presently speak, and which will loom rather large in these 
tages) ; the left feeler stretches over Mill Hill and the 
^efield. Naseby Woolleys is out of the butterfly 
Itogether, fiar away on the left Naseby, *the navel of 
England,' is 630 feet above the sea level, and gives origin 
) two of our rivers — ^the Avon, flowing west, and the Nen, 
ist In the time of the Rev. John Mastin, vicar, who in 
r92 wrote on its history and antiquities, and during 
dward FitzGerald's boyhood, the houses were built 

> Nasebjr WooUejs, Little Ishmd, Castle Irwell, and the house at Seaford 
re their own property. 
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' mostly of kealy earth/ and Mastin, a Cacetioiis wd ^ 
pleasing chronicler, could not imagine what moit Uf 
man could wish for who lived in one of these fanni 
swallow's nests. Aged people were plentiful. * The^aie 
proverbial, being called '^Naseby children,'* frequendj 
becoming a second time so by age.* A tale is told of one 
old fellow who cut at seventy * an entire new and ngvUstt 
set of teeth, which grew to a proper size, and continued fim 
and good to the time of his death,' at the age of ninety-fivi 
< so good that he would quarrel with his family for cmsts.' 
The garrulous vicar also observes that, brought up oo 
I^igh ground amid storms and winds, the folk < vodfenle 
loudly' in order to be heard above the forces of nature; 
and he speaks of three marvellous wells, one of blue 
water, * Warren's ' ; one of yellow water, the cfaalybeitt 
Scrough Hill Spring; and one of icy coldness, 'St 
Dennis's,' now filled up. The church, which b in die 
middle of the village, displayed in FitzGerald's childhood 
above its tower a great copper ball. *The FitzGcraU 
Arms,' opposite the church, still reminds of the hmUy^ 
though in name only, for the contemporary edifice has 
disappeared ; and the stump of the old Market Cross,^ 
and the ancient Tithe Barn, refer us to the days of monk 
and missal and payment in kind. Another but less enter- 
taining account of the parish was furnished in 1830 by 
Henry Lockinge, one of its curates, who dedicated his 
book to FitzGerald*s father and mother, 'the Lord and 
Lady of the Manor.' 

For some time Mr. and Mrs. FitzGerald lived at Naseby 
Woolleys, and subsequently, when it was untenanted, 
would go there for the summer. The house, which had 
a verandah in front, and was surrounded by flower gardens, 
is now much altered. To the east extends Broad Moor, 

^ Now at the end of the village. Another cross occupies its old sate. 
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■fie scene of the famous battle of Naseby, and on the west 
Plniis the Avon, coaxed at this spot to broaden out into a 
picturesque artificial lake, the haunt of swan, wild duck, 
and water-hen. To Mr. FitzGerald's descent, or supposed 
from Cromwell we have referred, and in the 
which contained many objects of antiquarian in- 
might have been seen a wooden figure of his 
reputed ancestor in steel armour, with his actual sword. 
Cromweirs gold watch, and coins, bullets, and other 
fdics picked up on the battlefield were displayed in glass 
cues ; and there was a musical clock — the wonder of the 
neighbourhood — ^which played eight tunes and set a 
number of quaint little figures in motion. The Cromwell 
in armour was too lifelike to be pleasant, especially at 
dusk. * It used to frighten folk so ; it 's been dreadful to 
hear the FitzGerald children scream if they happened to 
be left alone with it ' ; and we may be sure that Edward, 
who trembled so in Hasketon Wood, screamed as loudly 
as the others. Oliver's sword, however, which maintained 
its virtue, once came in handy, for John Linnet, the 
gardener, a hardy, vigorous man (no linnet either in 
heart or person), who was left in charge of the house 
when the FitzGeralds were away, being once disturbed 
by burglars, snatched this weapon from Oliver's gaunt- 
leted hand, and, causing history to repeat itself, sent his 
foes in full flight across Naseby Field. The number of 
precious objects in the house was, nevertheless, a source 
of constant anxiety to poor Linnet, who had frequent need 
of his intrepidity. Then, too, there were horse-stealers 
and sheep>stealers — dainty rogues who carried off the 
prime joints only, leaving contemptuously for the Fitz- 
Geralds the mangled carcass with the skin. 

Mrs. FitzGerald dearly loved Naseby — every inch of it 
— delighted to visit it, and to call on, and send or carry 
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presents to, her old servants, especially her footman and 
her nurse (Watchams and his wife), who lived close to 
the stump of the old cross, in the house at which Edward 
used afterwards to stay. Well it had been for the Fitz- 
Greralds had all their dependants been as faithful as 
doughty John Linnet and the Watchams ; but they had 
enemies against whom neither Cromwell's well-tried sword 
nor the indefatigable vigilance of the shepherd could 
defend them — namely, their own stewards. One of these 
gentry went off with £7000^ whereupon Mr. FitzGerald 
provided himself with another steward, who turned out 
honester, for though he too, by and by, also dis- 
appeared suddenly, it was with only i^'sooa And what 
was Mr. FitzGerald doing all this time? He was busy, 
when not hunting and electioneering, in revolving 
schemes for making at his Manchester estate untold 
wealth by coal-mining, but in reality laying foundations 
for untold anxiety and trouble to himself and all his 
connections. He was digging a pit for himself and his 
houses, and his friends and their houses all to tumble into 
— that was to swallow him and them up as neatly as the 
gulph in Bible story swallowed up Korah and Dathan 
and all their belongings. 

Of the friendship between Edward and Mr. Jenny 
we have already spoken. The boy was also devotedly 

„ , „ attached to another friend of his father, Major 
Edward Moor, a meditative and erudite 
Anglo-Indian and linguist settled at Great Bealings,^ 
a portly man in stifif, white, broad-brimmed hat, con- 
siderably too large for his head and constantly threaten- 
ing to eclipse his eyes, frilled shirt-front, and cut-away 
coat. When a cadet of thirteen, on board the transport 
that was to carry him to India, he had seen the liqyal 

> Bealings House. 
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rge go down — an incident in connection with Moor 
: FitzGerald often alludes to. This was in 1782. 
ITS after, managing to secure a piece of wood ft-om 
sunken vessel, he had made fi'om it a walking-stick, • 
ich, out of doors, became his constant companion. 
t of his first actions on arriving at Madras was, though 
lim then a rupee was a rupee, to buy an imperfect copy 
Shakespeare, whose pages never ceased to delight him. 
>motion and opulence followed in due time, and while 

in India he published several works on Hindu subjects, 
I one that evidentiy gave him most pleasure to write 
ng the Hindu Pantheon. * Gods' were the Major's 
akness. He collected them as one might collect fossils 
postage stamps — rendered them even a sort of rever- 
cc as the objects of other men's worship, and brought 
mc a posse to Great Beatings — little gods, big gods, 
uatting gods, and many-armed gods. And at length, 
varying of his hobby, he buried the whole coUec- 
n above-ground in a pyramidal sarcophagus, close to 
' drive leading to his house. Here, under stone and 
ncnt and in Egyptian darkness, they grin to this day. 
lover of Tusser and other antique Suffolk writers, and 
irchaic words and folklore in general, he collected the 
^vincialisms of his native county, and embodied the 
Ults of his study in a work called Suffolk Words (1823). 
^ Major and his Royal George walking-stick and 
•tng Edward FitzGerald had many an expedition to- 
iler. A glorious man for a boy to companion with, 

it was who first gave to the future adapter of Omar 
^yyam, trotting at his foot, on road or in field, a taste 

philology and expressive words, and first interested 
^ in the glittering, odorous, fascinating East. Alas ! 
^ Major, like other folk, had his faults ; but FitzGerald 
"^r heard him ' charged with any except one,' and ' that 
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was by a very humane friend and fellow-magistnte of 
hiSy' who complained that, though the Major discoun- 
tenanced poachingt he 'sometimes hindered judicial 
business at the weekly bench/ inasmuch as *you oooM 
scarce persuade him of a poor man's guilt' ^ 

FitzGerald's education began at a private school it 
WoodbridgCi one of his schoolfellows being Anne Cartfaew, 

^^^^^ who became the wife of his future near neigfa- 
^^^'^^ hour, Major Pytches« (*Pytches and WesU 
minster Abbey 1 0* Even the derivation of the woid 
Woodbridge is interesting to us in the light of Cariyle's 
lectures on Hero Worship,' which, as we shall show, 
exercised no little influence on FitzGerald. 'Woden's 
Bridge/ ventures the philologist ; and if it be urged that 
there is no bridge over the Deben just there, Imagina- 
tion must step up to help him. The gaunt, one-eyed 
god, after stalking disconsolately on the river wall, and 
eyeing wistfully the opposite and alluring fields of Suttoo 
and Shottisham, suddenly recollects his divinity, puts 
one leg across the flood, draws the other after it, and the 
thing is done. He is his own bridge. Those, however, 
who have not Woden's legs, can still cross the river by 
taking the ferry, just as nothing can debar the really 
determined — the Speddings, Carlyles, and FitzGeralds, 
for example, of these pages — from arriving at the Suttons 
and Shottishams of their dreams. That FitzGerald was 
without ambition is, as we shall show, a m3rth, and a 
very foolish one. Of those ample and lordly 'salt 
rivers' which form the most striking characteristic of 
this corner of Suffolk, the Deben is the most picturesque, 
and many a poet, though none more persistendy than 

* Sea Words and Phrases^ No. i. 

* It was of Major Pytches that FitzGerald in 1864 bought ' Little Grange.' 
' Odin, or Woden, is the first of Carlyle's heroes. 
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Ford,^ has sung its broad and sinuous flood, its islets 
ten with waving samphire/ its pinnaces, barges, and 
ers' ski£Es, the ' silvery pennons ' of its sea mews, and 
majestic woods that embosom it and creep down to its 
gin. 

iToodbridge, which, to FitzGerald's mind, was merely 
foil for the Deben's renown, is a quaint old market town 
I a somnolent and obsolete air, save on market days, 
;n for a few hours the inflocking country-folk give it 
^e, spirit, and vivacity. Its shipping-trade, formerly 
siderable, is now almost extinct, but the town keeps up 
population level of five thousand, and presents — the 
world market-place excepted — a &r smarter appear- 
s than it did in FitzGerald's boyhood, which, consider- 
the number of shrunken towns in the vicinity, is a 
inction. Proceeding from the station to the market- 
re, one threads Quay Street and Church Street, crossing 
:he way the London Road (called on the left Cumber- 
1 Street, and on the right The Thoroughfare) and 
sing, a little further on, the winding lane that leads to 
Friends' Meeting-House — sacred to the memory of 
Kxlbridge's once popular poet, Bernard Barton. In 
middle of the market-place, which is wedge-shaped, 
ening as you proceed from Church Street, stands the 
re Hall, a red-bricked building with exterior flights of 
)s. At the thin end of the wedge is the Bull Hotel, and 
n the thick end proceeds Seckford Street, in which are 
Seckford Almshouses (rebuilt in 1840), a notable pile, 
outcome of the munificence of Thomas Seckford, 
Kxlbridge's Elizabethan philanthropist Another 
rough£are, extending from the broad end of the 

Elector of Benhall, near Saxmnndham, editor of Gray, and for many years 
r of the GtMikman's Maganm, Arboricnlture his hobby, he made hb 
age iamons throughout Suffolk by the great number of ornamental trees 
h he planted round it. 
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market-place, is Theatre Street, which leads past tte 
Grammar School (also Seddbrdian), erected in 186^ 
towards Farlingay ;^ while branching firom Theatre Stmfc ^ 
is Bredfield Road, leading to Bredfield and Boulge. Ai 
you stand in the market-place and £ace * The Bull,* fm 
have on your right St Mary's church, and on yoor hft 
the gunsmith's shop, which, on account of its FitzGenH 
associations, will have much prominence later in du 
history. North of the market-place and its westen 
tributary New Street, the ground rises gently and bam 
Mill Hill, the view from which, looking towards the rive 
and Sutton, is cut by the intervening spire of St. John'i 
church,' and hard by is ' Little Grange,' of which weshal 
shortly have so much to say. To the south-west of di 
town lies Martlesham, lighting up the county with its re 
and gold Lion (' red as Martlesham Lion ' being a Suflbl 
saying), an object that must have satisfied even a cokHn 
loving FitzGerald ; to the north-east is Ufford, the hon 
of Captain Brooke. 

Owing to the recent widening of the river wall, tb 
erection of a bandstand and shelters, and the creation i 
an artificial beach, Woodbridge and its river, studded wit 
the white sails of pleasure-craft, have taken on the hab 
of a seaside resort. When the tide is up, indeed, it i 
impossible to disabuse yourself of the idea that you are i 
Aldeburgh or Felixstowe. A few yellow sea-poppii 
would quite complete the illusion. 

When Edward was five the family went to reside i 

France, first at St. Germains and afterwards in Pari 

where they took a house that had bee 

7. In France. . , r- 

TheRodex Robespierre s. For several years th< 
mnnier. fluctuated between Paris and Bredfield, resii 

ing a few months in France and a few months in Englar 

» For some years FitiGcrald's home. • Erected in 1842. 
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^tnms. If Edward was at Bredfield in the middle of 
^15, he probably saw ' the long strings of tumbrils laden 
^kh Waterioo wounded passing through Woodbridge on 
Vtoir way from Yarmouth to London.' He was certainly 
It Bredfield in the middle of the following year, for he 
^eaks of the anniversary of the battle being celebrated 
iroughout the country with feasting and sports. Among 
he places in gala was a village adjoining Bredfield, 
ad die people borrowed of FitzGerald's father a pair of 
ITeliington boots for the legs of a stuffed effigy of Buonap- 
arte, at which they discharged guns and pistols, while the 
■ality, including the parson of the parish and Edward, 
It in a tent eating beef and plum-pudding and drinking 
lyal toasts.^ 

In 1817, when the boy was again in Paris, occurred in 
tmnoe an event that ate itself deeply into his memory — 
le assassination of M. Fuald^s, a magistrate of Rodez — 
the great murder,' and 'one of the most interesting 
rents in all history to him,' he is sorry to say. It was 
oc only the murder itself that impressed him, ' but the 
seoe it was enacted in ; the ancient, half Spanish city 
F Rodez, with its river Aveyron, its lonely boulevards, 
s great cathedral, under which the deed was done.'' 
lurders whose incidents were picturesque or suggestive of 
liiaroscuro, or which exposed the bed and secret recesses 
f the soul, whether of the assailer or the victim, excited 
is deep and perennial interest ; whereas a brutal common 
lurder, unaccompanied by startling psychological acces- 
xies, only disgusted him. Thus early did the artist and 
le philosopher reveal themselves ; but we are not to 
wgett while chronicling this, that FitzGerald was the milk 
f human kindness — boy or man, lovable and beloved. 

* Li/f •/ Lord Hot^hion^ by Wemyts Reid, ii. 406. 

* UtUn i0 Fammj^ A'umhli (Benlley), pp. 8$ Md 90- 

VOL. I. B 
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Next year he was taken to the Ambigu Comique Id a 
a play, the Chateau de Paluzsi, which was said lo be 
founded on the Rodez murder ; and he remembered *a 
closet, from which came some guilty personage.' 

On 19th June 1820 there was a dekth in the bauSj^ 
that of FitzGerald's eldest sister, Mary Frances, at dK 
age of eighteen. She was buried by the side of Mi& 
FitzGerald's father, in the family vault in old St. Pancns 
church. Another trouble was the defective eyesight of 
his sister Isabella. It is agreeable, however, to be able 
to record that the poor girl (who was an accomplished 
pianist), after suffering blindness for nine years, partially 
recovered her sight 

The FitzGeralds often made excursions to the quaint and 
attractive, if rather moist and woebegone, watering-place 
8. Aidebnr^h: of Aldeburgh ; with its fens and meres, habitat 
Maiy Ljim. ^f ^^ sallow, the septfoil, and the *scrfit, slimy 
mallow ' ; and its level fields, in which leisurely oxen, 
that might have just stepped out of the Bible, still drag 
harrow and plough ; with its time-old, brick-noggined, 
picturesque moot-house, pleasant sands, and miles of 
shifting, rattling shingle. Edward's playmate during 
these visits was a pretty, fun-loving little girl named 
Mary Lynn, niece of his good friend Major Moor of 
Beatings. Sixty years later he renewed his acquaintance 
with Miss Lynn in the same town, and spoke of her 
pleasantly as one of his * old friends — and flames — Mary 
Lynn — (pretty name).' Here, too, he underwent the 
terrible experience of being ^ ruthlessly ducked into die 
wave that came like a devouring monster' under the 
awning of a bathing-machine — a structure whose inside 
he detested to his dying day. He was much struck by 
the melancholy and desolation of the neighbouring 
Slaughden, with its sloops sticking sidelong in the mud, 
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ks wilderness of shingle, its soppy, clammy banks, and 
te ferry that takes you — if the eye is to be relied upon — 
tonoirhere. 

About George Crabbe, Aldeburgh's poet, FitzGerald 
9t this time probably thought little enough, paddling in 
the sea or romping in the sands with his 9. The Poet 
merry playmate. Still, he thought some- ^^*>*>«- 
diing, for, thanks to his mother's partiality for that poet, 
Crabbe was his horn-book. He picked up lines from 
•The Village' and *The Parish Register' with his A B C 
and the Lord's Prayer. The poet Crabbe (and he looms 
so large in FitzGerald's life that it is better to set down at 
once the cardinal events of his career) was born in 1754 at 
Aldeburgh, the son of a saltmaster or collector of salt 
dues at Slaughden Quay. In 1771 he was apprenticed to 
a Mr. Page,* surgeon at Woodbridge, where he wrote his 
Brst lengthy poem, * Inebriety,' in 1775. Four years 
later he returned to Aldeburgh, where for a time he prac- 
tised, though with small success, as a surgeon ; and in 
1780, at the age of twenty-six, he went up to London in the 
Unify sloop, as FitzGerald so often impresses upon us, to 
try his fortune — in literature above all things. Strange to 
say, after a brief struggle with poverty he succeeded ; but 
the story of his trials and success should be read in that 
entrancing fairy tale, which has the additional charm of 
being true, 77ie Life of tlie Rev. George Crabbe^ by his 
son. In 1 781 he entered the church, and was appointed 
curate of his native town. In 1783 appeared his first 
important poem, *The Village,' and in 1785 *The News- 
paper.' As regards his writings, there now ensued a 
huge gap of twenty-two years. Then came ' The Parish 
Register' (1807), 'The Borough' (1810), * Tales' (1812), 

* Mr. Pace's dancbter wms the mother of FitxGerald't friend, Lord 
Hatbrrlcy. 
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and 'Tales of the Hair(i8i9). After holding livings in 
various parts of Suffolk, and spending seven years in 
Leicestershire, Crabbe settled at Trowbridge (1812) ; and 
in 1821, when FitzGerald and Mary Lynn were romping 
together on Aldeburgh sands, he had still some ten 
years to live. 

Even the most venturesome and intrepid lover of 
literature might hesitate before entering that vast jungle 
which is Crabbe ; and the poet's sad habit of enclosing 
a tale or tales within a tale — ^his love for centric and 
eccentric wheels — adds confusion to confusion. The 
adventurer, however, would be well repaid for his trouble ; 
for the poems contain many words of wisdom, very many 
striking, and not a few humorous passages, and here and 
there a complete tale excellently told. 

The chief attraction of * The Parish Register ' is * Roger 
Cuff';^ of 'The Tales' none are more beseeching than 
'The Frank Courtship •« (vi.), and «The Widow's Tale'» 
(VII.), whilst of *The Tales of the Hall ' the best are Ae 
inner stories of 'The Maid's Story ' and ' Sir Owen Dale.' 
Abundant, too, is the debt we owe to Crabbe for setting 
before us, with Cuyp-like, or even photographic exactness, 
picture after picture of the long, low Suffolk sea-board, 
and of Aldeburgh in particular — that Andromeda of the 
East Anglian coast, around whom, for centuries, the great 
sea dragon has shown, and now and again savagely used, 

' • Now to his gnre was Roger Cuff conveyed.* 

' Of the girl whose parents were afraid she would refuse the man of their 
choice. In reality, however, her ideas coincided with theirs, and it ends : 

* Dear child ! in three plain words thy mind express — 
"Wilt thou have this good youth?"—** Dear father ! Yes." * 

' Of a boarding-school miss, who had despised household duties and repulsed 
a worthy fanner suitor, but afterwards got rid of her pettish hnmonn, and 
prettily gave the young man encouragement. 

' To useful arts she turned her hand and eye. 
And by her manners told him — " You may try." ' 
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his terrible teeth. In Crabbe, indeed, you ever hear the 
sough, the pksh, and the moan of the sea, and ever look 
upoo fretted sands and Car-extending sea banks, viri- 
desoent with samphire and many-branched saltwort; 
whilst seeing or hearing, you are never allowed to get 
away from a moral — 

* Stin as I gaze upon the sea, I find 
Its waves an image of my restless mind ; 
Hert thought on thought : thtrt wave on wave succeeds ; 
Their produce --idle thoughts and idle weeds.' ^ 

Slaughden has fallen even from the humble importance 
it had in FitzGerald's early days. Its shipping-trade has 
much decreased, and little remains of the village save a 
few houses, some half-buried in shingle, a woebegone inn 
— FitzGerald's fevourite * Three Mariners' — and a lonely, 
useless, trefoil -shaped, gigantic tea-cake called the 
• Martello Tower,' which lords it over the shifting and 
rattling shingle. A more weird or desolate scene could 
not be imagined. Cheerless indeed must it be on a wild 
day in winter when there are no sea-poppies with their 
glorious yellow to transform the pebbly wilderness into a 
garden of the Lord ; and when the soft, purring, tumbling 
sea, transformed into a demon, precipitates itself in un- 
propitiable fury upon the devoted and disappearing village. 
Winter after winter has the 'Three Mariners' stood the 
shock. Often and often has the sea rushed in at one door 
and out at the other ; but, courageously as the onslaught 
has been met, the conflict cannot go on for ever. There 
will come a day when the mop of the good wife of the 
' Three Mariners ' will trundle out the German Ocean for 
the last time, and all that will be left of one of FitzGerald's 
most frequented haunts will be the site where it stood — 
if even that. 

' Fragment written at AMeborgb, 1779. 
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The boy loved to mingle with the sailors, and to hear 
their creepy tales of smugglers and vaulted caves stocked 
with tea and tobacco and tubs of spirits. Every fishy 
little village and inlet of the Suffolk coast, from Kiridey to 
Sizewell Gap, had its story of daring adventure. There 
was the tale of the funeral in Kirkley churchyard, said to be 
of somebody who died at sea, though as a matter of £Eict the 
coflSn was fiill of silks — ^the sham mourners wearing cloaks 
and hatbands, and the duped parson solemnly reading the 
burial-service at the grave. The boy heard also of kegs 
of Hollands being found under the altar-cloth of Theberton 
church, dreamt of ' chopped hay ' (contraband tobacco) and 
'run tea,' and looked with awe on the revenue cutters 
which passed Aldeburgh, especially remembering one 
that went down with all hands — the Ranger. 

Mrs. FitzGerald, as we said, was frequently in London, 
and no woman in society dressed better or looked more 
queenly. Her superb beauty, heightened by 
Hajmarket her rare taste in dress, expected, and every- 
^'^****"' where received, adulation. She delighted in 

the theatre, had a box ' on the third tier ' at the Haymarket, 
and numbered among her friends Mrs. Charles Kemble, 
one of the wittiest and most agreeable women of the 
time ; and Mrs. Kemble's children, John Mitchell, now 
remembered as a distinguished Anglo-Saxon scholar; 
Fanny (afterwards the ' divine Fanny '), a troublesome and 
uri^manageable child, often crowned with a fool's cap ; and 
Adelaide (who became Mrs. Sartoris), were occasionally 
Edward's playmates. A miniature of Mrs. Charles 
Kemble ' in a white dress and blue scarf, looking with 
extended arms upward in a blaze of light,' was among 
Mrs. FitzGerald's treasures. The boy Edward, whose 
affection for the stage, to use his own expression, was 
inherited, often accompanied his mother to the theatre (the 
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very pillars of the old Haymarket were dear to him), 
heard Madame Vestris,^ in her Pamela hat with a red 
feather, sing ' Cherry Ripe ' ; Miss Stephens, * We 're 
a' Noddin' ' ; Rubini,' Braham,' and Vaughan ; and 
saw and retailed anecdotes about Madame Pasta ^ the 
actress, and Mile. Taglioni^ the danseuse — ^a dream, a 
vision, floating, literally floating^ before one's eyes as 
the"Sylphide-"' 

John, FitzGerald's elder brother, had been for some 
years at King Edward the Sixth's School at Bury St 
Edmunds under Dr. Malkin;^ and in 182 1, ,,. AtBmy, 
the year he left, Edward and his brother Peter 1821. Peter's 
were sent there. The King Edward's School **^^ 
of those days^ was the long building in Northgate Street, 
now used as a High School for girls. Over the school- 
room door was a bust of the founder with a Latin inscrip- 
tion,^ and from the dining-room, which was on the south 
side, extended a passage which led to the pupils' 
studies, situated in the garden. Dr. Malkin, troubled 
with lameness, was a portly, intellectual-looking, hand- 
some man, brimming with energy — hearty, genial, 
humorous ; Mrs. Malkin, a woman of much strength of 
character, was dignified, vivacious, and kind. Many years 

* Madame Vestris (1797-1856), actress. She appeared at Drury Lane in 1820, 
ud became famous in The Haunted Tower and Paul Pry, 

' Giambattista Rnbini (1795-1854), great tenor singer. 

' John Braham (1774- 1856), tenor singer. His first great success was at 
Drnrj Lane in 1796. 

* Guidetta Pasta (1798-1865), actress and opera singer. Her most splendid 
triumphs were won in London and Paris from 1825 to 1833. 

' Biaria Taglioni (1804- 1884), celebrated danseuse. Made her d^but in Paris 
in 1827, where she caused a perfect furore. Her success was equally great in 
London. 

* There is a monument to him in St. James's Church, Bury. Sir Benjamin 
Heath Malkin, friend of Macaulay, was his eldest son. Another son, Frederick, 
wrote a History of Greece. 

' The present school, finished in 1883, is in the vineyard of the old abbey. 
^ The bust is gone, the inscription remains. 
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after, when Adelaide Kemble remarked to Edward Fhz- 
Geraldy ' How charming Mrs. Malkin appears to be I' he 
replied enthusiastically^ ^ Oh, you can never know how 
charming she was ; you were never a schoolboy under 
her care«' ^ The school has always had a high reputation, 
its pupils having carried off numbers of the Cambridge 
classical prizes, and many have risen to eminence. One 
of its features was the unusual amount of attention devoted 
to English literature, and the pains Dr. Malkin took to 
make his pupils good English as well as good classical 
scholars. There was much essay-writing, and the essays 
that gained approbation were honoured with a place in a 
series of large volumes entitled Musae Burienses. The 
year that Edward entered (1821), the subjects were ^Mr. 
Hogarth's compliments to Mr. King, and requests the 
honour of his company to dinner on Thursday next to 
Eta Beta Pi,' and 

* At her feet he bowed * {Judges v. 27) ; 

and among the essays honoured were those of John 
FitzGerald, who treated the first theme as though its 
meaning was equivocal, and considered the second as a 
warranty for comparing the poetry of the Hebrews with 
that of Pindar and other Greek lyrists. A more suitable 
school for the particular genius of Edward FitzGerald — 
for the incipient poet and letter-writer — could not have 
been found in all England. Among his schoolfellows 
were his old playmate J. M. Kemble (destined to be 
* Anglo-Saxon Kemble'), Tom and James Spedding, 
Arthur Malkin — a stutterer, 'always very kind' to Fitz- 
Gerald — W. Bodham Donne and William Airy (some 
day to be Vicar of Keysoe), all of whom became his life- 
long friends. Donne was of the same stock as the poet 

» Further Records (Fanny Kemble), ii. 179. 
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Cowper, whose mother was great-aunt to both Donne's 
parents, while Donne's own great-aunt was the Mrs. 
Anne Bodham who presented Cowper with the portrait 
wbkh led to the writing of ^ The Lines on the Receipt ot 
my Mother's Picture.' 

Few towns are historically more interesting than Bury, 
with its monastic ruins, the great Abbey GatCi the noble 
Norman Tower, the quaint Jews' House, Moyses Hall 
(now a museum), Cupola House, the reputed residence 
of Daniel Defoe, and the fine churches, St Mary's and 
Sc James's — the latter with the pilgrim's staff and scrip, 
and the dragon sprawling on a chalice over the great 
entrance. St James's was the church which the pupils 
of the school attended in their caps and gowns, certain 
seats having time out of mind been set apart for them. 
There ^(cem to have been about sixty pupils, half of whom 
were day scholars or 'royalists,' the rest boarders or 
'foreigners.' The schoolroom, with great oak beams in 
the ceiling and a platform at one end, presents the same 
appearance as it did in FitzGerald's boyhood ; and one 
may still see, though not there, for they are now in the 
new school, the old desks — massive, ink-stained, and knife- 
hacked. Before me lie one of the school exercise-books, 
with the white printed label, ' Gulielm. Airy, Reg. Schol. 
Buriensis,' and the date ist September 1823, and the 
speech-day programmes and prize-lists for 24th June 1824, 
and 28th June 1825. In 1824 Airy recites ^Catarach,' 
from Beaumont and Fletcher's play ; Spedding minor 
(James), Gray's *Bard'; J. M. Kemble, who had himself 
^the profile of Alexander as seen on medals' — straight 
nose, parted lips, ample hair — 'Alexander's Feast ' ; whilst 
to FitzGerald minor (our FitzGerald) was allotted ' Mr. 
BickerstaA',' — Swift. On another occasion Kemble recited 
Hotspur's speech, beginning, * My liege, I did deny no 
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prisoners ' — the best piece of declamation FitzGerald evei 
listened to. 

FitzGerald major (Peter), a rather innocent boy, thougti 
original enough out of school, was very much of a dullard. 
He was invariably beaten, and badly, by FitzGeralc 
minor, who always had one of the speeches on speech- 
day. Owing, however, to his ingenuity and ori^nality 
Peter obtained honours among his companions in th< 
playground and out of bounds. Accustomed at home u 
driving his mother's four-in-hand, that noticeable equip 
age ^of a good full yellow colour' with black horses, h< 
used at Bury to make up for the loss of this diversion b] 
walking out to meet the London coach, the ribbons o 
which he was permitted to handle. But his recklesi 
driving frightened the passengers, and they complainec 
to Dr. Malkin, who put a stop to the proceeding. Sub 
sequently complaint was made to the doctor that Pete 
had been seen dressed as a mute ^driving a hears 
with four horses carrying plumes,* to which the docto 
replied drily, 'I don't see that I need interfere unles 
the passenger complained.'^ 

FitzGerald looked back with pleasure to the days sper 
at Bury, and often revisited his old haunts. He woul 
talk of the ruins, the noble and massy towered gateway: 
St. James's church, with its sun-dial motto, 'Go aboi 
your business,'* and the 'good old Angel.' Thus Burj 
which had coloured the lives of Defoe and Goldsmith 
entered also, and for good, into the being of Edwai 
FitzGerald. 

In 1823 FitzGerald's father and mother, who descrit 
themselves as * Lord and Lady of the Manor of Naseby 
erected, a little to the north-east of Naseby village, a 

* Clyde's Li/e of Edward FitzGerald. • Sec Preface to Pohnius, 

' Associated with Barton Hall. 
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obelisk to commemorate the famous battle. Owing to 
the fact that it stands not on the battlefield but a good 
mile away, Carlyle has hurled at this obelisk jxThtHtmbj 
a perfect dictionary of abusive epithets. Obeitok. 
To this ^foolish Naseby monument/ erected by 'a 
blundering Irishman/ 'obstacle rather than obelisk/ 
'this deluding obelisk/ this 'ass of a column/ 'block- 
head obelisk/ that ' might as well stand at Charing Cross, 
the blockhead that it isT we shall often in these pages 
have occasion to refer. It will be quite a landmark for 
us. 

Of Bernard Barton, the Quaker poet of Woodbridge, 
Charles Lamb's ' B. B.' and ' Busy Bee/ FitzGerald must 
have heard at an early age, for his mother 13. senuud 
was one of Barton's admirers and staunchest Barton, 
friends, but how soon the two became personally ac- 
quainted we do not know. Barton, who had first come 
to Woodbridge in 1806, married a Woodbridge girl, 
who died the following year after giving birth to their 
only child, Lucy. He then removed to Liverpool, where 
he stayed twelve months, and finally settled at Wood- 
bridge as clerk in Messrs. Alexander and Co.'s bank. Had 
he only remained at Liverpool — he and that baby daughter 
of his — how many heartaches, how much poignant sorrow, 
how many tears would have been spared Edward Fitz- 
Gerald ! Inspired chiefly by the verses of the elder 
Quaker poet, John Scott of Amwell,^ Barton began him- 
self to rhyme, and between 1822 and 1828 he published 
5ve volumes of poetry* His work has some prettinesses, 
ind much wholesome and Christianly advice, but little 
3olish ; indeed, whilst he liked to set down what issued 
>pontaneously, he abhorred, and could not be got to see 
:he necessity of, revision. He corresponded with Southey, 

* John Scott, 1730-1783. 
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Byrooy and Charles Lambi and would possibly ha 
abandoned the bank in &vour of literature but for t 
strenuous urgings of the last two. Byron said, 'If yn 
have a profession, retain it ' ; Lamb : ' Throw yours 
rather, my dear sir, from the steep Tarpeian rock, sla 
dash headlong upon iron spikes. . • • Trust not to ti 
public ... I bless every star that Providence, not sc 
ing good to make me independent, has seen it next got 
to settle me upon the stable foundation of Leadenha 
Sit down, good B. B., in the banking oflBce. What I 
there not from 6 to ii p.m. six days in the week, and 
there not all Sunday ? Fie, what a superfluity of man 
time, if you could think so! Enough for relaxadoi 
mirth, converse, poetry, good thoughts, quiet thought 
Oh the corroding, torturing, tormenting thoughts th 
disturb the brain of the unlucky wight who must dm 
upon it for daily sustenance! Henceforth I retract a 
my fond complaints of mercantile employment — lo( 
upon them as lovers' quarrels. I was but half 
earnest Welcome, dead timber of a desk that giv 
me life.'* 

So Barton clung to his bank, and he and his daughte 
destined to become FitzGerald's wife, remained at Woo 
bridge. He rarely leaves the town, except to see h 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Biddell, at Playford, or 
visit Benhall, where Mitford seats him under a chestn 
and listens to his oracular sayings. Like his sister tl 
nightingale, he has a grievous defect. *She devou 
glow-worms, he takes snuff.'* He loves art, of whi< 
he knows nothing, and becomes the easy prey of wi 
and unscrupulous picture-dealers. 

In 1823 occurred the second 'great murder' of Fit 
Gerald's recollection — that done on Mr. William Wea 

^ 9th January 1823. * Mitford. 
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bjr the notorious John Thurtell. Charles Lamb, Lord 
Lytton,* Theodore Hook, and Carlyle, with his gig- 
nuuiity,' have taken care that this tragic event i4.Theii«pie's 
shall not escape our memory. Thurtell was **••*• 
oecuted at Hertford on 9th January 1824. ' 'Tis twelve 
o*clock,' observes Lamb to Bernard Barton, ' and Thurtell 
is just now coming out upon the new drop.' The attrac- 
Ckm to FitzGerald of murders presenting startling psycho- 
logical features has already been noticed, and this one — 
he was now a lad of fourteen — made an impression on 
him only less vivid than that of the Rodez murder ; and 
more than fifty years after we find him dwelling upon 
one moving — he calls it 'sublime' — circumstance: that 
of Thurtell sending for his accomplice Hunt, who had 
saved himself by turning King's evidence, and, after 
shaking hands with him, saying 'God bless you — God 
bless you ; you couldn't help it — I hope you '11 live to be 
a good man.'' An additional prominence was given to 
this tragic event by the publication of the lines entitled 
*The Owl,' by the Rev. John Mitford, the weirdness and 
picturesqueness of the first stanza of which appealed 
forcibly to many — 

* The maple's head 

Was glowing red, 
And red were the wings of the autumn sky. 

But a redder gleam 

Rose from the stream 
That dabbled my feet as I glided by.' * 

' He ntiliaed the circumsUnces in the incident of the murder of Sir John 
Tjmll by Thornton and Dmwson in Pelham, 

' Wearc wit driTing in a gig from London to Gill's Hill. Q, What sort of 
pcnoo was Mr. Weare? — A. lie was always a respectable person. Q, What 
do fOQ mean by respectable ?—i4. He kept a gig.^Report of Thurtell's Trial. 
Sec Carlyle*s essay on * Richter' (Essays, toI. iii. p. 537. Ashborton Ed.). 

' Sec iMttrs t9 Fanny A'anbie (Bentley), p. 1 52. 

* These lines, according to Mrs. FitzGerald, who was herself much struck 
witk thcm« first appeared in Raw's p9ck4i'Baak ; they may also be seen in the 
GtmiUmmis MafOiim for October 1837. 
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For Mr. Mitford's writings FitzGerald had consic 
admiratioiiy and late in life he took the trouble to 
them. 

In 1825, when FitzGerald was sixteen and ab 
leave Bury School, his fiaither and mother movec 
Bredfield to Wherstead. 



BOOK I I 



Wherstead 
Ten Years (1825-1835) 



CHAPTER II 

WHERSTEAD LODGE 
1835— NOVIMBBR 1850 

Wherstead is situated about two miles to the south of 
Ipswich, from which it is approached by a practically 
straight road commanding fine views of the 15. whentead 
Orwell. On the right is Stoke Park, and on ■"^ lp«wiclu 
the left an inn showing on its signboard a figure of an 
ostrich and the legend Prudens qui pattens^ derived from the 
crest of the Earls of Leicester who formerly had property 
in the parish. Thence one mounts Bourn Hill, enters 
its red sand-gorge, fantastic with pendulous boughs and 
bright with yellow of broom and silver of stellaria, passes 
the lodge at the entrance of Wherstead Park, and follows 
a drive which, winding through a covert thick with 
ornamental shrubs, brings one at last to the house — 
• Wherstead Lodge ' — a loftily and pleasantly situated 
eighteenth century residence of white brick, covered with 
climbing plants and surrounded by magnificent ornamental 
trees. Wherstead Lodge boasts an imposing hall and 
suircase, and in FitzGerald*s time it possessed a valuable 
collection of pictures, including canvases by Canaletto, 
Leiy, and Reynolds, brought together by the builder of the 
house, Sir Robert Harland. It was at Wherstead Park in 
1823, just before the FitzGeralds' arrival, that the Duke of 
Wellington accidentally discharged his gun in the face 
VOL- I. c 
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of Lord Granville. FitzGerald interested himself in the 
villagers of Wherstead, particularly in the old women, 
one of whom, Mrs. Chaplin,^ was his pensioner. Wher- 
stead church has a beautifully carved Norman doorway, 
and displays above its striking embattled tower a huge 
black ball, formerly a sailing-mark for vessels navigating 
the Orwell. FitzGerald's friend, Dr. Merivale, Eksan of 
Ely, once asked what the ball was for, and, on being^ told, 
remarked drily that he was glad to find that any use 
could be made of a church. From the churchyard and its 
vicinage glorious views are seen of the Orwell, which, 
just there trending eastward, presents the appearance of 
an extensive lake fringed by picturesque woodlands and 
verdurous commons. The ghost of Gainsborough haunts 
these levels, and the heron (there are cormorants no 
longer) stands with shrugged shoulders fishing in the 
ooze, or rises in flight, his long legs slanting behind him, 
while the passing boatman rests his oars and lustily cries 
'Frank I' 

If FitzGerald drew little spiritual nutriment from the 
vicar of Bredfield, it is to be feared that he got even less 
from the vicar of Wherstead. This gentleman, the Rev. 
George Capper, though an improvement on the generality 
of the clergy of his time, was not only a pluralist (having 
three livings) and a mighty fox-hunter, but spent the 
greater part of the summer on his yacht, and was therefore 
to all intents and purposes an absentee. In 'the sport 
divine' his congregation were no less interested than 
himself. It is recorded that one Sunday morning during 
service a villager who had elected to sleep in the porch 
instead of inside the church, noticed, just as he was 
settling himself comfortably, a vixen stealing along in 
the grass among the tombs. Forgetting all about time 

^ She died March 1844, aged eighty-four. 
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and place, he jumped up and cried vociferously ^ Tally-ho ! 
Tally4io I There she goes I ' and the congregation, to a 
man, rushed pell-mell out of the church. One piously 
hopes that the vicar only looked out of the window. 

Ipswich, lying so near to Wherstead, was naturally a 
Grequent haunt of FitzGerald, and he had there several 
friends, including the Rev. J. T. Nottige.^ The town is 
of course rich in mediaeval and ecclesiastical associations. 
But it was its book-shops and not its churches that en- 
deared it to FitzGerald. The establishment which he 
most favoured was that of a Mr. James Reed. Here he 
browsed continually. The novel was just then beginning 
to shoulder the biography and the history out of the 
shelves. The Talisman^ successor of so many other fine 
stories, had but lately appeared, and in the words of a 
rhyme then going the round, * Nothing drew but Sir 
Walter Scott* Scott had no greater admirer than Fitz- 
Gerald, who read and re-read him. 

On 6lh February 1826 FitzGerald was entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He went into residence in the 
following October, lodging at Mrs. Perry's, ,5. AtCmm- 
subsequently Oakley's, No. 19 King's Parade, bridge, x8a6- 
with the imposing chapel of King's College 
to meet his eyes when he looked out of window in the 
morning. Trinity College consists mainly of three great 
courts. The first and largest is entered by a noble Tudor 
gateway ornamented with a statue of Henry viii.,n3f meek 
and celibate memory^ Entering the great court you 
notice in the middle the conduit, on your right arc the 
chapel and King Edward's tower, and on your left Queen's 
tower — the rest of the quadrangle being mainly occupied 
by the apartments of fellows and students. A semi-circular 
flight of steps on the west side brings you to a passage, 

1 He died a lit January 1847. 
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* The Screens ' (with the hall on the right and the kitchc 

on the left), leading into the cloistered or Neville's coui 

the west side of which is occupied by the library, designs 

by Wren. Thence one can reach the third large quai 

rangle, the New Court, and approach the river by a 

avenue of limes. The master of Trinity in FitzGerald 

time was Christopher Wordsworth, youngest brother 

the poet, and Mike all the Wordsworths, pompous ar 

priggish.' He recommended everybody to read Arist 

phanes.^ His drawling out of the chapel responses led tl 

undergraduates to call him the * meeserable sinner,' ai 

naturally it occurred to them to call his brother 'tl 

meeserable poet' Among the tutors were the future De^ 

Peacock and Connop Thirlwall (afterwards Bishop 

St David's). Just as FitzGerald entered Cambridge the 

left it, and in ill odour, an Edward Marlborough Fil 

Gerald, a fact which, combined with other reasons n 

given, caused FitzGerald to dislike heartily his own nan 

and led him on most occasions to use as a signatu 

merely the initials E. F. G. Among his fellow-studer 

was John Allen, who became Archdeacon of Salop, ai 

for his few sins stood to Thackeray for the portrait of t 

tender-hearted gaby Captain Dobbin.* Allen was a ta 

thin, dark youth with black hair and a plaintive voi« 

He occupied rooms in Queen Elizabeth's tower at the t 

of a treble flight of steps, which his crane legs mount 

three at a time.^ Chief of FitzGerald's friends, howevi 

was William Makepeace Thackeray, who went into re 

dence in 1829. His rooms were on the ground-floor of t 

great court, one set of chambers removed from the chap 

' Sec Gentleman's Magazine^ vol. xxiii. p. 459. 

• In Vanity Fair, 

• Mr. W. Aldis Wright writes to me : * John Allen, afterwards Archdcac 
went into the rooms at the top of the Queen's Gateway on the south si^le of 
old court in the Lent term of 1829. This would be his second term of resideni 
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To Thackeray, FitzGerald was by turns Ned, Neddibus, 
Neddikins, and Yedward. Other friends of this period 
were Francis Duncan (who became Rector of West 
Chelborough, Somerset), W. H. Thompson (who rose to 
be Master of Trinity) ; Frank B. Edgeworth, brother of 
' the great Maria ' ; Charles BuUer, who had been the 
pupil of Carlyle, and was to obtain distinction in parlia^ 
ment ; Frederick Maurice ; Richard Trench ; FitzGerald's 
fellow-Burians John M. Kemble and James Spedding; 
and Richard Monckton Milnes. Charles, Frederic, and 
Alfred Tennyson were contemporaries at Cambridge, 
but FitzGerald did not become acquainted with them till 
after he had left Trinity, King Henry on the gateway, 
the learned centuries and the shades of Bacon, Barrow, 
Newton, and Dryden, whole platoons of men of genius, 
cast interested eyes on the new undergraduate as he passes 
among those grey walls and towers and admonish him 
to high labours. At first FitzGerald is disposed to listen 
to them, but gradually he becomes indolent and devotes 
more attention to desultory reading, music, and painting 
than to systematic study ; and when King Henry, the 
learned centuries, Barrow and Bacon frown, he says in 
extenuation of his conduct that the professors take no 
personal interest in the students — their lectures are the 
drone of a bagpipe, or the monotonous note of the storm- 
cock, and so uninteresting. ' None indeed but dryheaded, 
calculating, angular little gentlemen ' can take delight in 
them.^ FitzGerald, indeed, made an indifferent machine. 
He was not the sort of man to win honoursat a university. 
He studies the classics, not because they are to advance 
him, but out of sheer love for them. Virgil is to him a 
living man ; he gathers real crocuses with Sophocles at 
Colonus. He has no intention, like so many others, of 

* Tennyson. 
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flinging his books away after taking his degree ; but he 
will read what interests him and that only, let Henry and 
the centuries think what they like, and even if he should 
never get his degree at all. 

* The Union ' of FitzGerald's time met in a * low, ill- 
ventilatedy ill-lit, cavernous, tavemous gallery ' at the back 
of the * Red Lion Inn' in Petty Cury, where, *on stated 
evenings, was much logic and other spiritual fendng 
and ingenious collision.' Several distinguished them- 
selves, but Spedding and one Sunderland, who treated 
them to too much Tom Paine, were the acknowledged 
luminaries. Here Thackeray * made a fool ' of himself, 
^sputtering on the character of Napoleon.' FitzGerald, 
however, was content to listen and criticise. The under- 
graduates gathered in one another's rooms of evenings, 
and smoked, chatted, and drank coffee. Allen, Spedding, 
and Thackeray (FitzGerald's chief friends) often came to 
Mrs. Perry's, and there was much wit, pointy talk, and 
Baconian philosophy ; for Spedding, * the pope among us 
young men,'^ had already begun the censing of his idol. 
Sometimes the meetings were in Allen's tower, where 
Allen would sit, feet in fender, folio on knee, and hold 
forth about Milton and Bosweirs Johnson. Although to 
the ordinary Cambridge studies FitzGerald applied him- 
self only intermittently and languidly, he was framing 
*many ambitious schemes,' his principal hope being to 
dazzle the world with his literary productions. These 
projects he was wont to discuss with Francis Duncan 
in the course of their walks in the meadows around 
Cambridge. 

It would be unreasonable to suppose that he who lives 
in the future can live in the present Consequently it is 
not surprising that FitzGerald did not know how many 

* Tennyson. 
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holes were in his stoddngSy or how many buttons on his 
coat, or whether he was suitably provided with boots. 
When his mother called at Cambridge in that superb 
jrellow coach, with four black horses, and sent a man- 
servant to Mrs. Perry's to bid her son come to her, he was 
unable to comply, his only pair of boots being at the 
cobbler's. Some of the university experiences of Fitz- 
Gerald and Thackeray are recorded in Pendennis. For 
Arthur Pendennis, Thackeray drew on himself and on 
another, who shall presently be mentioned ; whilst in 
Warrington there are reflections of FitzGerald. Knowing 
FitzGerald's fondness for music, Thackeray presented him 
with an idea for a new musical instrument, a sketch called 
*the Hogmagundy,' which shows a number of pigs with 
dieir tails hanging through the holes in the footboard of 
a wooden bedstead, whilst a girl, with music-book to 
guide her, is playing the instrument by pulling their 
tails. ^ Thackeray and FitzGerald were fond of singing 
together the * rather free ' Cavalier song — 

* Troll, troll the merry brown bowl,' 

and many years after, FitzGerald adapted Thackeray's 
own song, * Ho, pretty page,' to the same tune. Thanks 
largely to the energy of his tutor, *one Williams,' Fitz- 
Gerald finally managed to obtain his degree (January 
1830). If Bury had been delightful to him, very delightful 
too, despite, perhaps by reason of, his indolence, were his 
Cambridge days. He held with Roger Ascham, whose 
words he quotes in a notebook : ' He that is able to 
mayntain his lyfe in learning at Cambridge knoweth not 
what a felycitie he hath,' and in Ascham's words too he 
could say of his intimate friends there, ' I doe salute you 

^ Sc« Biographical EdiUoo of Thackeray s Works, ii. p. uuu. 
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all : I name none, because I would leave out none, and 
because I love all/^ 

Of the many excursions made by FitzGerald and his 
friends while at Cambridge, we get hints and echoes in 
17 The* Three -^^Z^^^^''* O"^ ^^ them indeed is minutely 
Tons' at Chet- described: It is a bright day in May, and 
^^^^ the author, whilst pretending to study, is dis- 

turbed by Euphranor, who insists on a row on the river, 
a walk, or a game at billiards at Chesterton, a neighbour- 
ing village. The pair break in upon the studies of 
Lexilogus, a thin, pale, spectacled creature, who would 
rather have been left alone ; and presently all three run 
down stairs, cross the Great Court, thread the Screens, 
and pass through Neville's Court to the open green before 
the Library. Taking a boat, they presently pass the 
'closely packt barges at Magdalen,' and through the 
locks, pull a few miles down the river, and then return to 
the ferry, where they surrender their boat, and foot it over 
the fields to Chesterton, and the * Three Tuns Inn.'* On 
the bowling-green of this hostelry they find another 
student, Lycion, ' rolling the bowls about lazily with his 
foot.' There is much academic talk, chiefly upon educa- 
tion and exercise, and ranging from Don Quixote to 
Waller, and from Aristotle to Sir Thomas Browne, and 
then a dinner in the little parlour ' very airy and pleasant, 
with its windows opening on the bowling-green, the table 
laid with a clean white cloth, and upon that a dish of 
smoking beef-steak.' They return just in time to see a 
boat-race. There are townsmen and gownsmen, 'with 
the tasselled fellow-commoner sprinkled here and there,* 

^ Letter from Ascham to Mr. Raven. Copied by FitzGerald into his Mnseun 
Book, 1883. 

- The Ferry is the Horse Grind adjacent to Roeback House ; the fields are 
now built upon ; the Three Tuns is a private residence, ' Cambridge House,' 
somewhat altered, but substantially the same. 
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reading men and sporting men, masters of colleges, 
ladies. * They are o£F— they are coming I Bravo, St 
John's I Go it, Trinity T It is all over ; the ensign of 
Trinity drops, the eagle of St John rises. Questions and 
chatter, then a walk home ' across the meadow leading to 
the town, whither the dusky troops of gownsmen, with 
their confused voices, seemed, as it were, evaporating in 
the twilight, while a nightingale began to be heard among 
the flowering chestnuts of Jesus.' ^ 

Reference has several times been made to FitzGerald's 
brother John. Admittedly they were not twins, but 
Antipholus of Ephesus and Antipholus of zs. The Two 
Syracuse were not more like each other in Antiphoiw^t. 
character and disposition, whilst their resemblance in 
person struck even the most unobservant The anecdotes 
told of John resemble very closely those told of Edward, 
and it may be boldly said that if Edward did anything, 
John would have done pretty nearly the same thing in the 
same circumstances. There is no need here, however, to 
point out the resemblances between these 'two goodly 
sons/ 

'The one so like the other 
As could not be distinguished but by names,' 

for those will be made clear enough as the book proceeds. 
While Edward was at Cambridge, John, whose passion 
was the study of the Bible, of which he had a phenomenal 
knowledge, was preparing sedulously for the church,' 
which had always been his ambition ; but an attack of 
brain fever, which affected his eyes, put an end to all his 
hopes. By and by he married, and very happily, a 

* The vork Empkrmmw it dealt with io Chapters vi. and ix. 

* * Uadc James took it into his bead that one of his brother's fiunily should be 
a panos.' — Et^ krmm tr. 
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Miss Augusta Jane Lisle Phillips,^ a lady of most 
and beautiful character, to whom Edward pajrs 
tributes. John had already turned to authorship, but wi 
interested less in literature than in social and religioa 
questions, as may be seen from his tract, IHain ASfk 
an Drinking and Drunkenness^ 1828, the first of a Umi 
series of books and pamphlets from his pen. He did no 
so much read the Bible as live in it It became part c 
him. His duty, he conceived, was to write and pread 
against what seemed to him the most lamentable vices c 
the day — the slave-trade, drunkenness, and everythinj 
tending to Romanism. Against these he warred all hi 
life and with all his might 

After leaving Cambridge, FitzGerald paid a visit t 
his sister Eleanor (Mrs. Kerrich) at Geldestone Ha 
19. Mrs. C Gelson '), two miles north-west of Becde 

o^^L^ that pleasant town on the Waveney, whic 
Bon Pasteur, has absolutely no fault except its nam< 
Torrijos. FitzGerald said that it always put him i 

mind of hooks and eyes. But he loved the quaint i 
regularity of its streets, its bright river, and the grand o 
church tower, standing a short distance from the chun 
itself, a circumstance referred to by the Caroline po 
Matthew Stevenson — 

* He does himself *twixt this and t'other tide, 
Like Beccles steeple from the church's side.' * 

The top of the tower commands fine views of the si 
rounding country. To the north-west Geldestone stan 
out a conspicuous little white cube embosomed in foliag 
on the south-west, one can descry some of the villages 
the country of The Nine Saints ; on the east stretches t 
dim blue outline of Lowestoft ; on the north the wood 

^ See Chapter y. ^ See Gtnileman's Magaxint, 1835. 
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^ of Haddiscoe. To reach Geldestone Hall one 

the Waveney and proceeds by a raised path, 
al in summer-dme with the rich purple of the 
ind passes through the village of Gillingham, with 
churches, the Norman still used, the Perpendicular 
ir later church) in ruins. Geldestone Hall is a 
itial mansion, and its outward appearance has not 

materially since the days when FitzGerald visited 
walked backwards and forwards to Beccles. The 
contained a considerable collection of curiosities, 
Mr. Kerrich took great delight in showing and 
ling. Of Mrs. Kerrich, his best loved sister, Fitz- 

has left, in an inedited manuscript,^ the following 
t : — * Mrs. Kerrich is a clever person, fond of 
r pursuits, absent, careless, fond of educating and 

advice ; is a thinking, grave, and staid-minded 
, very unsophisticated in the ways of the world, not 
pleased, expects much attention.' To this lovable 
I and her husband FitzGerald*s letters contain 
references, and he was much attached to their 
:n. At Beccles his chief friend was Dr. William 
d Crowfoot,' Mrs. Kerrich's medical adviser ; and 
» a frequent visitor both at Dr. Crowfoot's house on 
arket Place and at the Misses Crowfoot's house in 
rgate Street. Subsequently Beccles became still 
r interesting to FitzGerald, as the birthplace and 
of Mr. W. Aldis Wright, who was one of the most 
te friends of his latter days. 

830 FitzGerald was staying with his Aunt Purcell 
ris. Thackeray was also in Paris, and of course 
orgathered. How they spent their time may be 
d from Thackeray's early Essays and Ballads. 

* lo tbe poMctsion of the Rev. E. Kenwoithy Browne. 

• He Imd till latb May 1887. 
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Their mornings were passed at the Louvre, wbeie 
Thackeray pleased himself with the idea that he was 
studying art FitzGerald, however, was attracted less bf 
the pictures than by the statuary. The friends liked to 
visit the Louvre on a Sunday after church, to watch tbe 
crowd of shopmen, soldiers, grisettes, and livery servants 
enjoying the pictures. They lounged on the Boulevards 
and in the Bois de Boulogne, and no doubt dined together 
at Terr6's on that rich savoury stew which Thackeray has 
sung in ' The Ballad of Bouillabaisse.' ^ This same year, 
and at Paris too, Victor Hugo was writing his Noin 
Dame^ Balzac his Peau de Chagrin ; and Thackeray 
refers to the Parisian litterateurs blustering about Mn 
velvet and mustachios and gold chains.' George Sand, 
who had not begun to write, was just then contemplating 
the dismissal of her boorish husband. One fine evening 
FitzGerald stopped on the Boulevards by the Madeleine 
to listen to a street singer. Several passing 'blouses* 
had stopped also, not only to listen, but to join in the 
songs, having bought little * libretti ' of the words from 
the musician. FitzGerald also bought one and assisted in 
the song, ' which the man called out beforehand (as they 
do hymns in church).'* This song, ' Le Bon Pasteur,* 
FitzGerald preserved, and copied into a commonplace 
book which he called * Half-Hours with the Worst 
Authors.' ^ It begins — 

* Bons habitants de ce villa^ 
Pritez PoreilU un moment^ 

and each stanza ends — 

* Et Ic bon Dieu vous binira^ 

* Biographical Edition, xiii. p. 62. 
'^ iMten to Fanny KembU (Bentlcy), p. 31. 

' Subsequently called * Half-Hours with Obscure Authors.* Mr. Aldii 
Wright showed me this at Cambridge. 
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compared ' luxurious Paris ' that year to a sand- 
in, escape was impossible. Soirees, breakfasts, 
perpetual whirl. FitzGerald and Thackeray, 

r, managed to get away at the end of May. Fitz- 
jcrai d, full of Utopian ideas about Society, and resolved 
D become 'a great bear,' crossed to Southampton, whilst 
rhackeray made for Germany. John Allen, who hap- 
pened just then to be staying at Portsmouth, having 
heud that 'the most dear FitzGerald' was at South- 
inpton, walked over with a friend to see him (loth August 
rSjo). Arriving late, however, they found that Fitz- 
Serald had gone to bed. Says Allen of the next morning; 
'Got up and went to FitzGerald's room, who jumped up 
ind almost cried for joy to see me, dear affectionate 
Ulowl After breakfast, though very stiff, walked with 
liim to Netley Abbey, and tried to make him steady in his 
riews on religion.' * Thackeray wrote to FitzGerald from 
Weimar, and sent a picture of himself in breeches and 
socked hat, as he had appeared before the Grand Duke,* 
ind was able to boast that he had been introduced to 
Goethe. 

These were the days of the Torrijos fiasco. A number 
3f needy Spanish political refugees in London, under the 
leadership of the courtly and accomplished General 
Torrijos, determined to make a descent on Spain with a 
view to bringing about an insurrection and the establish- 
ment of a constitutional government. FitzGerald^s friend, 
[ohn Kemble, had seemed inclined to enter the church, 
ind Tennyson had addressed to him a fine sonnet, which 
proved, however, to be only poetry and not prophecy. 
Instead of becoming a Mater Luther* and a * soldier 
priest/ he caught the enthusiasm of Sterling and other 

* J»hm AlUm^ by K. M. Grier (Rmnstons), p. 33. 
' There Are reminiscences of this visit in Vanity Fair, 
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liol4i€ad6d Cambridge democrats, aod, emfaraciiv a 
iiuarvd not lids own, iblloiPed Tonnes to Spain. TheK 
yoodis, however, <lidped Ae cause,' not by figteinn^ but 
by sig^^«eeing and drinking ale; and Fanny Keadife 
pictures her brodier 'hcrfding fordi i^Km German meta- 
physics,'^ ^diich grow dense in pn^KXtion as the tobacco 
femes grow thick and h» glass grows empty. Having 
spent dieir money, tfarfr returned home, scadifess, but fiill 
of fervour.' John KemUe, indeed, could talk 61 nodiiiig 
but Twrijos, and he sang in FitzGendd's room in 
Russdl Street the insurrectionary song, <Si un Elio* 
conq>iro aUevo.' The end ci poor Tothjos and his 
ferty-five fighters was a melandurfy and inglorious one. 
They were all captured near Malaga, and sunmiarily 
shot^ Thadkeray returned from Germany, and, veiy 
^tddk with Kemble, was now perdhed cm a slocd in a 
lawyer's office, fifom vdiich giddy eminence he sent Fitr- 
Gerald a picture of himself, stool, desk, andalL 

About this time FitzGerald*s fetfaer purchased, subject 
' to a life-interest in it of an aged lady, Madam Short, the 
old manorial house, Boulge Hall, situated about a mile 
from his former residence, Bredfield White House. Of 
Madam Short, an imperious and tetchy old lady, many 
odd tales are told, and one of them concerns us here. 
She and her husband, Colonel Short, often fell out, and 
at such times the Colonel would speak only to his dog, 
she to her cat After a particularly bitter quarrel, Mrs. 
Short declared she would live with her husband no 
longer. She therefore built herself, near the Hall gates, 
a two-roomed thatched cottage, with apartments in the 

^ Records of a Girlhood^ u. p. 282. 
' Kemble retnnied 21st May 1831. 
* Elio, a Spanish general, executed in 1822. 

^ NoYember 1831. See Carlyle's Ufi of SiorUmg^ and Fanny Kembk's 
Records ofLaUr Lift^ p. 133. 
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rear for servants ; and the rest of her life was spent there, 
or at the Hall, according as she and her husband 
happened or happened not to be on good terms. This 
was the cottage which became for so many years the home 
€i Edward FitzGerald. 



CHAPTER III 

NASEBY AND TENBY 
NOVSMBBR 1830— MAY 1834 

I. The Meadows in Spring, .... Writttm 1831 

a. WiU Thmdceny, ,,1831 

3. Canstthou, my Clora? ,, 1832 

4. On Anne Allen, „ 1833 

In Novemberi FitzGerald is at Naseby ensconced in a 
comfortable farmhouse. He looks round the old home, 
20. At Naseby. * '^^^ WooUeys ' ; hobanobs with Watchams, 
*The Meadows John Linnet (whose daughter Sarah is weak 
pnng. .^ ^j^^ \i^2A and * can't abear Cromwell '), the 
blacksmith, who is a great repertory of tradition respecting 
the battle, and understands it as well as if he had trailed 
a pike there, and the aged and venerable vicar, the Rev. 
John Marshall. He dines also with Ringrose the 
carpenter — Naseby is full of Ringroses ; hears Miss 
Ringrose play the piano ; visits the battlefield for bones, 
bullets, and fossils ; writes to John Allen, ' I am quite the 
king here, I promise you ' ; and makes a sensation at 
church with a magnificent blue surtout or frock-coat (he 
loved splendid colours), which not only astonished Naseby 
but afterwards proved the theme of infinite jest among 
his friends. Most memorable event of all, however, he 
composes that pleasant poem with the Elizabethan flavour 
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entitled ' The Meadows in Spring.' The poet begins with 
references to the amenities of winter — 

'When such a time cometh, 

I do retire 
Into an old room 
Beside a bright fire.' 

He then goes on to tell us how he reads, smokes, and 

talks to a friend whilst nought passes between them ' save 

a brown jug'; but when the clouds part and spring 

comes — 

' I jump up like mad, 

Break the old pipe in twain, 
And away to the meadows, 
The meadows again.' 

These verses appeared in Hone's Year Booky 30th April 
1831, and a variant in the Atherueum on July 9th had the 
honour of being praised by Charles Lamb, who said, ' 'Tis 
a poem I envy — that and Montgomery's ** Last Man " — I 
eovy the writers because I feel I could have done some- 
thing like them.' How soon FitzGerald began to write 
poetry we do not know, though he may be said to have 
been cradled in it A whole galaxy of poets and poetesses, 
most of whom were his intimate acquaintances, sang the 
valeSy and pittering brooks, and broad estuaries, . and 
vanished cities of his native Suffolk. Indeed the south- 
eastern portion of the county was a veritable Boeotia, with 
the Deben and the Aide for its Hippocrene and Aganippe. 
Of Crabbe, Barton, and Mitford we have already spoken ; 
but there were others who, if less famous, were no less 
familiar to FitzGerald. There was James Bird of Yoxford 
(1788-1839)1 bookseller and giant, ^six feet his stature, 
as an arrow straight,' whose themes were the Vale of 
Slaughden^ and Dunwich, which he credited with 
1 Pabltthcd in iSi^i 'There winds a vale beside the rolling sea.' 
VOL. I. D 
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ArAurian ^lendour ; and there was G. W. Fuldier, 'die 
Ciabbe of Sudbuiy, ' who in toiicfaing vnfse fHorlaimcd ^ 
hardships of the deserving poor. Nor was the gender 
sex mute. Mrs. Biddell, Mrs. Fulcher, and Miss Chaiies* 
w<Mth (whose poems FitzGerald used to revise, and iriio 
addressed verse to his sister Isabella) added to die 
harmony. Mrs. Biddell's house at Playford was a Suffolk 
literary salon where all the local wits and poets met to talk 
about the Muses and say smart things over dinners duit 
lasted firom three in the afternoon till nine in the evening. 
An occasional guest at those gatherings was Robert 
Southejr, whose poem on a 'Holly Tree'^ at Playfard 
is among the best of his liiythmic productions, if k be 
urged that Mrs. Biddell's poets are most of thraoi fiMgotten, 
it may be ckumed for most that fiune was not didr 
a^iration. Indeed they did all they could to avoid it, 
coyly hiding their identities behind initials, asleridBBi and 
' anons-^uite content to see their effusions in print in 
some 'Annual' or 'Pocket Book.' Silly (that is 'guildess*) 
Suffolk, dropping for the moment her ribboned crook, 
was making her valleys tuneful with the oaten flute. All 
the members of this coterie being FitzGerald's acquaint- 
ances, and some his intimate friends, it is not surprising 
that he too turned poet. But he did not adopt their 
literary manners, did not even try to imitate his much- 
admired Crabbe — harking back rather to the melodious 
Elizabethans and the linked sweetnesses of the Caroline 

^ This tree is still standing. The lower leaves, as the poem states, have 
prickles, the higher leaves are smooth. One passes it going from LttUe Bealings 
station to Playford by the footpath — 

' Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 

Wrinkled and keen ; 
No grazing cattle through their prickly nmnd 

Can reach to wound ; 
But as (hey grow where nothing is to fear. 
Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear.* 
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lyrists. Now came more sketches from Thackeray, and 
among them a portrait of FitzGerald in that wonderful 
blue frock-coat or surtout which fluttered all hearts at 
Naseby. Thackeray also represented his friend in a 
Weimar court dress, and ' In after life/ In the latter 
picrure E. F. G. is made to assume John Bull proportions 
and is surrounded by a demonstrative family.^ 

In May 1831 Thackeray suggested that he and Fitz- 
Gerald should go to Spain or Germany together, and 
sent some sketches representing the pair ^ y,,^ 
combating brigands. One of the sketches 00 wm 
shows 'Captain FitzGerald' in the act of ^' 

running a terrific Spaniard through the body, whilst 
Thackeray is slashing at two others. In October Fitz- 
Gerald sends his friend the spirited lines called 'Will 
Thackeray.'- They commence with the declaration, 
written at a moment when his heart was warm with a 
glass of port, that till he and Willy met, life was not life at 
all. The thought of Willy gives the wine new flavour, 
makes the fire burn clearer — 

' The chair that Will sat in I sit in the best, 
The tobacco is sweetest which Willy hath blest.' 

Though the wind blows cold, he can laugh at the storm 
and think of his Willy. Even old age will make no 
difierence to their friendship — 

' Let him make me grey, gouty, blind, toothless, or silly, 
Still old Ned shall be Ned, and old Willy be Willy.' 

But while thus exercising his poetical gifts, FitzGerald 
continued to delight himself also with painting and music. 
He makes friends with Perry Nursey of Little Bealings, 
who, with his son Claude Lorraine and his daughter 

^ See Biographical Editioo of Thackeray, toI. ix., ' Chriftmai Books,* p. ndiL 

* /ML p. BL 
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Marietta, lived in the house which is now (1902) the 
residence of Archdeacon Lawrence. Perry Nursey is 

remembered on three accounts — as an artist, 
Nunej and ^ ^" accomplished violinist, and as having 
Newtoo introduced into Suffolk that glorious tree, 

the black Italian poplar, or as Woodbridge 
folk affectionately style it, the Nursey poplar. He made 
for FitzGerald among other things, 'a very pretty oil 
sketch ' of Bredfield House, and ' a small picture of a 
breaking wave.'^ Another friend was Robert Newton 
Shawe of Kesgrave Hall, a military man, and chairman 
of the bench of magistrates at Woodbridge. 

FitzGerald's brother John, who now leaned towards 
Nonconformity, and occupied himself much in evangel- 
33. Matuiewi ^^^^ work, preaching in schoolrooms and 
and his chapels, was often at Naseby — generally at 

"*"^*^ Naseby Woolleys — and with him frequently 
was the Rev. Timothy Richard Matthews, of whom 
Edward speaks so much. Matthews was bom at Long 
Sutton, Isle of Ely, in 1795, and entered at Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, in 1815. After taking his 
degree he was appointed to the curacies of Colmworth 
and Bolnhurst, in Bedfordshire, where his earnestness 
as a preacher caused a furore and drew immense congre- 
gations, gathered from all the surrounding country. He 
was a man of splendid physique, and the possessor of a 
stentorian voice. In 1830 he was appointed chaplain to 
the House of Industry at Bedford, and here again — out- 
siders being permitted to attend — he attracted crowds. 
The chapel connected with the House of Industry was 
subsequently closed, but Matthews' congregation, un- 

' The Nurseys, and among them * Claude Lorraine,' Perry's son, lie in Little 
Bealings churchyard, which is about three miles from Woodbridge. Miss 
Marietta Nursey died in 1891, being then in her ninety-first year. 
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willing to lose their pastor, made strenuous exertions, 
and, * sowing carnal things to reap divine,' erected for 
him, in less than six month^i a spacious chapel in the 
Bromham Road, with room^ underneath for a residence, 
two of the round-headed windows of which can be seen 
in our illustration. 1 0^ this underworld Matthews and his 
fiunily lived, and in the chapel he henceforth officiated, 
using, with trifling alteration, the service of the Church 
of England. He was occasionally assisted by John Fitz- 
Gerald. In the week Matthews preached in his black 
gown and bands in the open places of Bedford or else- 
where, first blowing a trumpet to attract hearers. He 
visited at difiTerent times many towns and a vast number 
of villages in the Midlands. To the zealous companies 
he had gathered together it was his custom to write 
pastoral letters, which were read aloud by one of their 
members, and some of these letters have been preserved. 
In a large town he usually hired the town hall, and 
preached to immense congregations. Opposition he had, 
as do all men who are in earnest 'The quality,' whose 
polite ears objected to such words as 'judgment and hell,' 
'except when quoting Milton ' — a society phrase snapped 
up by FitzGerald — would have none of him ; rubicund 
Carmers, who could see no harm in a ' merry mill ' ; fox- 
hunting clergymen, and even Charles Dickens, with his 
* Sunday under Three Heads'* (1836), all had their 
hostile say, and employed against him their various arts. 
His manner was most impressive. To use the words of 
Edward FitzGerald, who became acquainted with him a 
little later: 'He believed in Christ, and had no mis- 
givings whatever.' Matthews, as we have pointed out, 
often visited John FitzGerald at Naseby Woolleys, and, 



portioQ ci this diatribe wat, I believe, directed spedally 
Matthcvt. 
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arrayed in black gowns, both of them preached in d 
space between Naseby churchjrard and the FitzGera 
Anns. Lest in his earnestness he should forget himsc 
and preach too long — a frequent fiauling — Matthews wou! 
say to Mr. FitzGerald before commencing, < My frieni 
when I 've preached long enough, kindly pull my gown 
These sermons, especially one about * Three Sticks,* a 
still spoken of with enthusiasm by old folks in the villag 
After sermon the preachers would mingle with the peopl 
and say, first to one and then to another, some woi 
of injunction or encouragement To John Linnet tl 
valiant, for example, Matthews once observed, ' John, 1 
sure you are in the first resurrection.' On cottage tabl 
at Naseby you may still see religious books with Jot 
FitzGerald's handwriting in them — generally 'A toln 
of Christian friendship to [So-and-so] from J. F. G.,* wi 
the date 1832 or 1833. A little to the west of Naseby 
a huge reservoir, the property of the Grand Union Can 
Company, and Matthews and John FitzGerald often he 
baptism services there, sometimes immersing eight 1 
nine persons in one day. 

In FitzGerald's family there was little change ; his fath 
was as enthusiastic as ever in the hunting-field, and Mi 

Tenb and Fi^Gerald still retained her passion for tl 
UieAncns, theatre. We hear of her exciting both a 
' ^' miration and envy in London drawing-roor 

with her * green velvet gown trimmed with sables.' Th 
was the period of the beginning of railways, and present 
Edward FitzGerald had his first train ride. ' So you '^ 
seen the railway,' writes Fanny Kemble to a friend 
1831 ; *I'm so glad you have seen that magnifice 
invention.' Edward FitzGerald spent three weeks 
October and November 1831 in town with Thackeray, ai 
later visited the west country in order to see Salisbu 
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Cathedral and Bemertoiiy George Herbert's village. In 
the spring of 1832 John Allen, who had just lost his 
father,^ left Cambridge, and FitzGerald and others pre- 
sented him with an armchair; and in the summer and 
autumn of that year we find FitzGerald visiting Tenby, 
where Mrs. Allen resided, and making journeys with Allen 
to Freestone Hall,' near the village of Milton. Free- 
stone Hall was the residence of Mr. James Allen (a cousin 
of John Allen). This family consisted of a son, Thomas,' 
and three daughters, Fanny,* Anne, and Mary. The 
PitzGeralds and the two Allen families were most inti- 
mate, and Edward's sister Andalusia became engaged to 
John Allen's brother. Bird. From Tenby to Milton is 
about six miles, and FitzGerald afterwards remembered 
every inch of the road — the water-mill, the picturesque 
tower of Gumfreston church. Ivy Tower, the main road 
to Narberth, and Carew Mountain, Carew Castle,^ and 
Freestone Hall at the end. He carried away mental 
pictures of pretty 'sweet-throated' Anne Allen, twenty- 
three years of age, with china rose complexion and lilac 
gown, who gathered flowers from the garden and made 
nosegays for every one, placing ' the fairest at her father's 
side,' and went about the house singing ; as well as of 
Mary* (who became the wife of John Allen's brother 

' Rer. David Bird Allen, baried at Burton in Rhos, 1831. Mrs. Allen died 
ten yean later. 

* One and three-qoarter miles from Carew Church. A great part of Free- 
stone Hall has since been demolished, and the remaining portion has been 
converted into a farmhouse by its owner — the Hon. Robert Cranmer Trollope. 

' To Mrs. Thomas Allen, who is still living, I am indebted for most of this 
information. 

^ She became the wife of the Rev. William Allen, Rector of Bosheston, 
Pembroke. 

* There is no village of Carew. The village is called Milton, half a mile or 
more to the west of Carew church. The few cottages on the north side of 
Carew churchyard are called Cheriton, probably a corruption of Churchtown. 

* She lived tiU 1884. 
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Charles), poring over some wholesome book, an old 
turnip of a watch in front of her, in the tree-surrounded 
and sombre schoolroom at the west of the house. Other 
places that he visited were Penally, distant a mile and a 
half, with its watch-tower and its cave, declared to be 
that of Cymbeline, and the romantic cliffs and caverns of 
Bosheston. Allen and he often sauntered together on 
the sands, among the ruins of the castle, and on St 
Katherine's rock. Their talk was of Shakespeare, Milton, 
George Herbert, the Greek poets, and religion, for Fitz- 
Gerald still leaned to Agnosticism, and his views dis- 
quieted Allen, who in his gentle way endeavoured to 
change them. FitzGerald, though unconvinced, loved 
him the more for his pains, and often in outbursts of 
afifection called him 'best of friends,' Mear fellow,' 'my 
Johnny,' 'dear good Allen.' To Tenby Thackeray sent 
more letters for his ' dear Teddekin,' * dear old Teddibus.* 
In one of them he refers to a clergyman who objected to 
pictures in churches. ' These fellows in the shovel hats,' 
he says, *are greater bigots than the Catholics. When 
you turn parson, dear Teddibus, you won't refixse to see 
merit even in a Presbyterian.' 

Staying in the same boarding-house as FitzGerald was 
a handsome, merry-eyed, wildish lad of sixteen, William 

WiUiam Ken worthy Browne, who is pictured vnth 
Kenworthy longish auburn hair, a pink complexion set 
rowne. ^^ ^^^j^j^ ^ touch or two of white, the result of 

contact with the billiard-table cue, a fawn-coloured waist- 
coat, a bright blue tie, and a dark coat ; son of Mr. Joseph 
Browne of Cauldwell House,^ an alderman, and one year 
Mayor of Bedford. Between this youth and FitzGerald 
commenced a friendship which was severed only bv 
death. The Tenby visit brightened many an after hour 

1 In Cauldwell Street, Bedford. 
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delightful memory. Browne, John Allen, Anne, 
and Fanny — ^youth, beauty, and good-humour — 
snt of the October leaves, and the distant sound 
band on the pleasure-vessels making for Bristol, 
U recollections which abided with him. 
ut this time FitzGerald and Allen started a series of 
>nplace books, to which they gave the name of 
lise,' a place in which to insert choicest a6. 'Parmdiie- 
s. Nothing mean was to sully these "Mkioj:.' 

FitzGerald puts into his Carew's lines, ' Ask me 
re where June bestows,' and many of Shakespeare's 
s, * giving each at {slit white sheet ' to itself. One 
« * Paradises' has been described by Miss Batch 
f Bookman : ^ Mt is a long, thin book with a 
d cover, worn leather back, and time-stained pages.' 
Ltermark in the paper is 1831 , the last entry bears date 
pril 1840. FitzGerald evidently carried it about with 
>r entries were made in different places — London, 
^ Geldestone, and Halverstown (Ireland). It con- 
miong other matter, cuUings from Crabbe's Lt/e of 
p. George Crabbe^ Lockhart's Scott^ Bryant's Mytho- 
ind Wilkinson's Egyptians^ character sketches of 
^ and others, and Hayward's translation of Mar- 
song in Faust ; while there is a long catalogue of 
ons of poetry, showing his predilection for antique 
5, with examples from England's Helicon^ Church- 
f one Shore y which is pronounced 'very fine,' and 
j| Drayton's friend William Browne. Fiction is 
inted by two passages only, one from Joseph 
EDX, where Adams ' strongly asserted that there was 
1 thing as pleasure in the world, at which Pamela 
r husband smiled on one another ' ; and one from 

book wai given to Mist Batch by Mr. Joho Loder, bookicllcr, of 
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Plumer Wid's Dtmmmi (itoj^ As Ins Zetfatr and the 
Omar reveal, ntseGanld had a^hattatfagsenaeofTiflMte 
oofltimial iqpeed, of the dipfihig fitom oar gm^ of dqr : 
afierday, ofthedioitiiess and fan e cmi t y of life'; aad ie 
the 'Ptoadise' there are mwoA pages of tfiis tuicbM 
g^taned diieftf from his fimmrite Owea Pddiafli,^«he 
hsd the additkHial virtiie of being a SufibUk mMfe ' 
Feltham's essajr on Pov^Qr >ai called * veiy fine,* aad te 
reniark, ' He is twioe an asee that is a limii^ one,* ^nrf 
acme.' Sevend passiges deal widi n^gion, and one bgr 
Rowhuid Hill on Prajrer is held to breadie *a spirit of 
sweet and childlike trust in a Heavenfy Patber.' 

In 1831 PitiGeniki vimied Lowestoft— the town of 
herrings and saffimi4ittns— whidi, to i^e die words of an 
19. aiL0ii»- old chronider, 'hangs, as ft were, over die 
«*^>*si* sea'— a town widiwhidi he was destined 10 
become dosdy connected* Lowestoft boasts as so ciatins 
with two other disdngnisl^ writms, die FltisbcdMii 
poet and satirist < sweet Tom Nash ' and Geoige BcMtow. 
Nash, who, among other things, sang the good red her- 
ring, wrote a spirited tale, Tlhe Uh/ariunate Traveller^ and 
two breezy plays, not to mention a host of miscellaneous 
works. George Borrow, the third of Lowestoft's dU 
majcresy did not settle in the neighbourhood until several 
years after FitzGerald's first visit; but he had already 
gone through his experiences with his Brynhildic queen, 
the gigantic Isopel Bemers, as related in Lavengro^ and 
was now a bookseller's hack in London. 

FitzGerald loved to stroll among the marrams or coarse 
sea grasses of the Denes or on the North Beach, with the 
red-roofed, picturesque old town, pierced with narrow 
* scores' or lanes, rising high behind, and the glorious 

' Author of R$»h€s: Divine^ M^ral^ and P§KHeaU 2nd ed. 1628^; isth ed. 
1709. Reprinted in 1806 by James Camming. 
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lea in front. To him the sea was always glorious, 
vhecher by day, when he could watch the stately parting 
flhiiig4x)ats with their red or bistre sails ; or by night, 
hettntifttl with the silveriness of the * moonway ' ; and he 
Eked to think of the old sea-fights, when the cannon of 
Opdam, De Ru3rter, and York boomed in Sole Bay,^ and 
Ddnet wrote his dainty song, ^To all you Ladies.' He 
(K lC i c cd that very many of the herring luggers which then 
kkj on the beach bore testimony to the influence on the 
pboe of John Wesley, who had last visited Lowestoft in 
1790— the occasion probably when Crabbe, the poet, 
beasd him apply to himself the lines from Anacreon — 

* Oft by the women I am told. 
Poor Anacreon, thou grow'st old.' 

In 1831 Lowestoft had just begun to obtain a reputation 
U a seaside resort. The daffodil and the violet grew wild 
in the wooded pleasaunce in front of the old Suffolk Inn. 
There was not a single house between the bridge and 
Kirkley, and, to reach the latter, one had -to pass over 
ditches from which, at low water, shrimps used to be 
taken. A * Blue Coach ' — for as yet there was no rail — 
plied between the town and London.* 

The herrings for which the town was famous were 
landed on the North Beach (the harbour was not opened 
till about 1840) ; the luggers, which stood off at about a 
hundred yards, being relieved by boats. Mackerel was 
sold by auction on the spot, and the herrings ' were carried 
in wagons to the fish-houses on the Waplough Road to 

1 1665. Battle between Opdam and Duke of York. 
t77a. Battle in Sole Bay (Southwold Bay) between De Rnyter and Dake 
oCYork. 

* I amnol tore, bat I think the railway to Norwich was opened aboot 1845, 
HHt to Woodbffidgc ahoat 1S65. 

* Mackerel leaioo bepn tph May, and huted ten weeks. The herring 
apkt the owoths d October and November. 
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he aored. When the season was over the lugget 
hashed CO to the beach by horses, and shored up. 
the hie cf die beach and the fishery FitzGerald 
cceissixal intefesc 

He was fond of walkings to Kirkley, with its 

chmrch,^ and so on by the diff— since so rut! 

daiflyiged \rr the sea — to Pak^eld. He fraternised 

wich the sailors* and particularly with a Pakefielc 

''Lew* Colby, and his son William, * Dickymilk 

was to hecome owner of the Au Revair^ called 

keachmen ^Horrywaur/ and to finish life on 'j 

Wich ^ Dickymilk«* whom he calls in his Sea W6r< 

F^ksrasa "^ a good fellow/ FitzGerald sometimes wal 

a S^utujay to Pakefield church, an edifice that pleas 

fe^ecause of its 'delightful mouse^oloured thatch 

Colby would go in, and FitzGerald would remain < 

« the pocch — ^his attitude towards professed r 

during almost the whole of his life. The prcai 

rxk^ncM was the Rev. John Rumph, who, we ar 

>fcjc^ accustomed, when the lifeboat was wanted, t< 

--^ Nx^k immediately, and go off with his flock to 

^"^^ r* A:^.c*:her of FitzGerald's beach acquaintanc 

o.'c r^Arry Norman, * Old Brawtoe,' who got his 

A*^: ,.:> ;i;ckname by picking up and selling od 

c *.:^ v^: rope. FitzGerald explored all the neight 

w^^cs - Hopton, with its laig or chasm in th 

^"'^'^^"* vivMr tc^ sailors homeward bound for 

^>ri ; Avtd Covehithe with * The Blue Anchor,' kn 
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iphibiaiis, no doubt after some old sign, as ^ The Naked 
ofCothy.' 
year 1831 saw the country agitated over the much- 
question of Parliamentary Reform. George 
the poet — FitzGerald's ' great gun ' — 



aB. DeaUiof 
for death, was not at all sure that the uie poet 

change would be advantageous, p^*'^^ 
I fell the degradation when he saw at Trow- 
Fair < four hundred and eighty-five human beings ' 
QCoyp-like exactness in letter as well as in poem) ' with 
(acts and crazy dresses and gestures, trying to 
I and entice the idle spectators to enter their poor 
Crabbe died 3rd February of the next 
r, 1833, when FitzGerald was just twenty-three. The 
Bill became law in the following June. 
The poem, 'To a Lady Singing,* was written, ap- 
pArently, after FitzGerald's return from Tenby. One 
feels that Clora was Anne Allen. If so, the 29.c«nstuioo, 
prophecy had the sad misfortune to be fulfilled "^ ^^^ 
bII too speedily — too soon she followed her sweet song. 
The poet asks— 

* Canst thou, my Clora, declare 

After thy sweet song dieth 
Into the wild summer air. 
Whither it ^leth or flieth ? ' 

and answers his own question — 

* Melody, dying away 

Into the dark sky closes. 
Like the good soul from her clay. 

Like the fair odour of roses, 
Therefore thou now art behind it. 
But thou shalt follow and find it' 

Subsequently (December 1832) FitzGerald added two 
more stanzas wtuch, however, are less beautiful. In this 
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poenii like 'The Meadows in Spring,' can be diso 
the influence of the old lyrists Carew and Vaughan 
not only did these poets and the eariier and eq 
sweet Elizabethans influence his versei they coloure 
whole existence. Indeed, Sir Henry Wotton's p 
' The Character of a Happy Life/ which was one of 
Gerald's great favourites, reads so like FitzGerald's 
life that one is tempted to assume, though thei 
certainly the trifling difficulty of dates, that Wottoo 
FitzGerald in mind — 

* How happy is he bom and taught 
That serveth not another's will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought. 
And simple truth his utmost skiU.' 

' It is very beautiful,* comments FitzGerald, 'and fit 
Paradise of any kind.' 

While on a visit to Cambridge this year, FitzG 
met his friend J. M. Kemble, who had commeno 

earnest the Anglo-Saxon studies which were to mak« 
famous ; and perpetrated * a wretched sketch of Ke 
reading something, with a glass of ale on the table.' 

The year 1832 saw the publication of Tenny 
second volume of poems. Says FitzGerald of The 
of S/ialott : — * Well I remember this poem read t 
before I knew the author at Cambridge one night in 
or '33, and its images passing across my mind, as a 
the magic mirror, while half asleep in the mail-coa< 
London in the creeping dawn that followed.' ^ 

In November we find him in London frequenting 1 
shops, and buying Bacon's Essays^ Evelyn's Sylva 
Browne's Religio. He had plenty of time at his disp 
always wrote more letters than he received, and conf 

* Quoted in the Lift of Lard Tennyson, 
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to a * very young lady-like partiality ' for writing to those 
he loved. In the letters of this period he tells of his books 
and his thoughts, and returns again and again to the 
subject of Shakespeare's Sonnets. ' I had,' says he, 
' but half an idea of him, demi-god as he seemed before, 
till I read them carefully.'^ We gather, too, that he 
applied himself to Wordsworth, though without enthu- 
siasm, but heartily admired Bacon's Essay on Friendship. 
With his old schoolfellow, W. B. Donne, who lived at 
Mattishall, in Norfolk, FitzGerald often corresponded. 
It is * Our Donne,' * My Dear Donne, who 3^ ^ B. 
shares with Spedding my oldest and deepest Donne. CasUe 
love,' In later years. Dr. Thompson, Master '""^' 
of Trinity, said of Donne : * He is one of the finest gentle- 
men I know, and no ordinary scholar — remarkable also 
for his fidelity to his friends.' Cheerfulness and meek- 
ness were his salient characteristics, and of the former he 
had much need, for the world often treated him with more 
than customary harshness, though he never complained. 
'When,' asks FitzGerald, 'does he complain?' 

In February 1833 FitzGerald went to stay at Castle 
Irvell, his father's Manchester seat — an old-fashioned, but 
not ancient, house, built on a natural mound of red 
sandstone, which crops out of the flat land of the Irwell 
valley, just opposite the cliff at Higher Broughton on 
the east side of the Irwell. The rooms were small ; there 
^as a private chapel in the house, and tradition spoke of 
a secret passage leading under the river to Broughton. 
In the meadows to the north of the house races were held, 
the nearest way to the course being over a private suspen- 
sion-bridge pf the FitzGdralds, which was open to 
passengers on payment of a halfpenny. Westward lay 
Ae fatal colliery ground of Pendleton. At Castle Irwell 

^ iMUrSf vol. L p. 14 (MacmilUn). 
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FiliGttmld cAdeSjr spMt his ttme in a t«*fcadiiig 
Bmooa^B JSntffNu 

In Seplembtr he is ia lod^ngs in Londoin^i 
mmpUm R ow go as to be near the British B 
StMSpsddlllgt ThadDMKjr — ^who used to come sin^agiiil 
his fOOms^PieiCS MoiMn, an Irish ^ntJeoian of 
sad fioftnney whidif of course, went the Irish way; 
TmttfWOfo. Thsss tvwe ' our younger London dmj 
in wfaidi-— kmg sftsr, sddressing FitzGerald — Teno) 




* YiNI fMttd t&nie merit lA my rfaymes^ 
Asd I mots pleasure in your praise^' 



The OMsedtigs of these friends — and Browne often ji 
ttsOH-wsis usoslly at ' The Cock ' in Fleet Street, that 
^y§fm^ frmoiiS hostelry whose *ptump head-waitef' 
'••■■•■' hss been so often talked about ^ but apparenl^ • 

QOthiiig of tiie ocmversation has been preserved except t 
fisw fidbUe witticisms, A friend of Fi^Gerald's tells toe 
dist on one oocsmon upon leaving * The Cock/ a Iftde 
merry after the chop for which that house was celebisledy 
they all squeezed into an omnibus. Another passenger 
having come up, the conductor put in his head and 
askedy ^ Are you full inside ? ' * Yes/ cried Tennyson, 
Hhe last glass did for me.' On another occasion 
FitzGerald referred to the fact of his sister Jane having 
married * a Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman.' ^ * Why,* said 
Tennyson, ^that's verse,' and then they contended 
humorously for the authorship ^ of the worst line in the 
English language.' 

It was about this time that FitzGerald wrote a numbei 
of word pictures of his ftiends. In the course of m) 
researches among the papers to which I was given access 
by the Rev. E. Kenworthy Browne, I had the gooc 

1 An elderly man. She made him * very evmngelical— and tireioiiie— and m 
they fed their flock' at Holbrodk, near Iptwidu 
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fortune to come across a manuscript containing a number 
of these sketchesi and I here reproduce two of the most 
importanti namely those on Tennyson and Thackeray. 

Of Thackeray FitzGerald says : ' A great deal of talent, 
but no perseverance or steadiness of purpose ; very in- 
different, almost cold in his feelings ; a very despairing 
mind ; quick in most things ; impatient ; exclusive in his 
attachments ; very unafiFected, and has great want of 
confidence in his own powers.' 

Of Tennyson we get the following: *Very well in- 
£9nned ; just and upright ; a rectifier or setter to rights of 
people ; diligenti constant, sincere ; has great discern- 
ment ; industriousi decided, and possesses great strength 
of mind ; a very valuable friend ; generous, but not 
extravagant ; punctual ; cool and clear in judgment' 

It was in London that FitzGerald read that puzzling 
but original genius William Blake, and several of the 
letters contain references to him. He expresses himself 
gratified, too, on hearing fresh tidings of the discoveries 
in Anglo-Saxon mss. at Cambridge made by Kemble, 
who was indeed madly devoted to ' his Mistress Learn- 
ing.' * I wish,' sighed Charles Kemble (his father), ' John 
had taken up something more lucrative.' His sister 
Fanny too was troubled. ' Poor John ' indeed had a 
fatality for following unremunerative courses. First 
Torrijos, and now this Anglo-Saxon enthusiasm I Yet 
he was the one man in England with a head for the work, 
which, besides, really wanted doing. 

FitzGerald now begins to interest himself in vege- 
tarianism. He reads every available book on the sub- 
ject, especially Cheyne^ on Health and Long 3a. Vegetarian- 
Life, and Cheyne's essay on Regimen, with ^^* ^^^ '®^ 
extracts from which he crowds his notebooks and letters ; 

^ George Cheyne (1670- 1742), £ssay on Health and Long Li/e^ 1724. 
VOL. I. E 
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he inquires about ^Dr« hutAm^s txxA^y'^ goes to heir a 
lectiiie on the 8iil($ectt and eaa tdUc <tf He 

would himself live on 'seeds, hteed, milk^ meelf looli 
and firuity* bdng peisuaded that such a course kail 
to healdi and longevitf • He makes Hats of persons nhs 
have attained to great age,^ — St Jerome to 109; Simees 
Stylites 109 ; and otfier Eastern Chrotians wiio are » 
puted to have eatm only 'twdve ounces in die tpeo^ 
four hours, with water for drink* Then he tabuhtai 
abstemious modems, — ^'Qne Lawrence, who lived to ifi 
by extreme temperance' ; Thomas Jenkins to 169^ and 
Old Parr to 153. Though Chqme, who had been ^tit^ 
lethargic, and listless,' restored himsdf to health and 
comfort, and reduced the diameter of his waistcoat fef 
a vegetable diet, which he consequendy 
he would nevi«!tiieless allow anunal food to cotain 
on alternate days. In short, he contradicta himsttf hiii 
advocating a v^^etaUe diet, there an animaL FluCoaM^ 
who exposes Cheyne's inconsistendes, is resolved to give 
vegetarianism 'a year's trial.' How long he persevered 
is not stated, but for many weeks he ate meat only once 
at a party where he 'did not like to be singled out' 
Life through, though never a strict vegetarian, his diet 
was mainly bread and fruit 

During 1833 he spent much time whetting his wits 

33. The ^^ ^^ British Museum, and copying extracts 

MasenmBook, that pleased him into a little manuscript book 

bound in maroon-coloured leather.* On the 

first page are the words *E. FitzGerald, October 15, 

^ ' The Return to Nature, or a Defence of the Vegetable Regimen * appeared in 
rA€ PampAlefur, No. 38. It was dedicated to Dr. W. Lambe, not written b j him. 

' This commonplace book was presented by FitzGerald to W. Kenwoftfay 
Browne, and it is now in the possession of his son, the Rev. E. Kenworthy 
Browne. Previous writers on FitzGerald do not appear to have been aware 
of its existence, and its contents are now for the first time made public They 
throw most valuable light on the trend of FitzGerald's mind at this period. 
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1833. Museum Book, 1833/ and a pen and ink sketch 
of a flasky with 'SACK, 1661/ written across it, and a 
wine-glass with the foot left in pencil. The extracts 
show FitzGerald's insatiable appetite for old English 
writers. There are passages from Roger Ascham, Blunt 
Master Constable, and Sir R. Carey. Richard Corbet's 
' Farewell to the Fairies ' is given in full, and there is a 
paragraph from Ellis's account of the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots, in which it is said that ' her lippes stirred 
up and down a quarter of an hour after her head was cut 
ofiL' Here is a quaint song, there a snatch of a ballad. 
One page is filled with Michael Drayton's address 'To 
his friend William Browne,'^ and we may be sure that 
in copying it FitzGerald was thinking of his William 
Browne. The 'Museum Book' also contains a number 
of carefully executed illustrations (a few in colours) copied 
appartntly from some old illustrated manuscript— car- 
dinals, soldiers, ladies, and other figures in crimson and 
gold^ blue and silver, with the laced ruffs, ornamental top 
boots, and purple gowns incident to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries — all very pretty and very dainty. 

In November 1S30 came sad news from Freestone Hall. 
Anne Allen was dead. Alas^ what a stroke was there I 
She had passed away at the early age of 3^ Death of 
twenty-five. Her broken-hearted parents Anne Alien. 
buried her in Carew churchyard, where may still be seen 
a stone to her memory with the inscription— r 

Anne Allen, 

Daughter of James and Mary Allen. 
Bom January 12, 1808. 
Died November 4, 1833.* 



* Poet, 1590-1645. Wrote Britannia's JPastara/s, Shephircts Pipe^ etc. 

* Her fiUher, who died in 1855, and her mother, who died in 1856, are buried 
in the same grave, and the dates of their births and deaths are inscribed on the 
memorial stone. The family graves are on the east side of the churchyard. 
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Edward FitzGerald deeply mourned her loss, and pre- 
sently we find him writing that touching and lovely little 
poem which takes its title from her name — 

' The wind blew keenly from the western sea 
And drove the dead leaves slanting from the tree — 

Vanity of vanities, the Preacher saith — 
Heaping them up before her father's door, 
When I saw her whom I shall see no more — 

We cannot bribe thee, Death. 



Idly they gaze upon her empty place. 
Her kiss hath £ided from her fiathei's f^ct : 
She IS with thee, O Death.' ^ 

So touching are the linesi that one cannot help wonder- 
ing whether FitzGerald ever bore towards the dead girl 
any more intense feeling than that of mere friendship. 

On 19th November, FitzGerald refers to the marriage of 
his old schoolfellow Arthur Malkin (son of Dr. Malkin, 
Master of Bury School), * a very clever person, and very 
reserved about himself— firm to his purpose, resolute, a 
great courtier.' * There is more frequenting of the British 
Museum, much theatre-going with Spedding, and a good 
deal of time is spent with Thackeray. Two mornings at 
the house of Thackeray's stepfather, Carmichael Smith,* 
are particularly remembered, seeing that Thackeray 
occupied them in enriching FitzGerald's copy of Undine 
with sixteen water-colour drawings.' Says Mrs. Ritchie : 
*At a time of great trouble [the illness of Thackeray's 
wife], it was FitzGerald's extraordinary goodness that 
brought help through the saddest days of Thackeray's 
life. FitzGerald gave him orders for drawings which 
brought money into the empty purse, and ** shared his 
troubles with a liberal heart." '* 

^ For complete poem see Miscellanies (Macmillan), p. 205. 
*-» FitzGerald's Word Portraits, Rev. E. K. Browne's MS. 
' Albion Street, Hyde Park. 
* The Biographical Edition of Thackeray's Works. 



CHAPTER IV 

HARP AND LUTE 
If AY 1834— JULY 1835 

$. 'TheOldBean'in 7*A«AW^xal#, .... 1834 
6. * The Merchant's Daughter,' /»., -1834 

FitzGerald owes his immortality in a great measure 
to his keen passion for retaining only the concentrated 
essence of things. In his writings he en- ^ Geninsfor 
deavoured always to keep before himself the concentratina:. 
example of Gray's Elegy. He was always saying, 
^Abridge, concentrate, distil.' Scissors and paste were 
his harp and lute. The passion exhibits itself in every- 
thing he does. He must have a ' Paradise ' into which 
can be admitted only the finer part of literature. He reads 
the Spectaiar^ and would like ' to publish all the papers 
about Sir Roger de Coverley alone.' He has a parrot's 
skill in extracting kernels and scattering the shells. 
Favourite authors he would himself abbreviate with 
scissors and paste. By and by we shall find him so 
employed with Richardson's Clarissa^ Crabbe's Tales of 
the Hall^ and a host of inferior books. Wesley's 
Journal^ always a favourite with him, required, he 
thought, the same treatment ; and as late as 1877 he was 
suggesting to Fanny Kemble that she should condense 
her 'Gossip/ which had appeared in the Atlantic 

U0 
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Magazine. This feature in his character was of para- 
mount service to him when, in middle lifi&y he approached 
Omar Khayyam. Much as he admired Omar — ^who for 
brevity was an absolute Gray among Persian poets, 
most of whom wrote tens of thousands of lines — his 
perfect taste suggested that the essence would be far 
more delectable then the whole. Hence that poem of 
only a hundred and one quatrains. To this habit of 
fastidious selection and pitiless condensation, and to his 
custom of tearing out of books leaves which he considered 
valuelessi and welding a dozen thus attenuated volumes 
into one, we shall have again to refer. 

In the summer of 1834 FitzGrerald paid a visit to the 
home of W. Kenworthy Browne at Bedford, and he visited 

Bedford nearly every summer up to the time 
House, Bed- of Browne's death. The Brownes, as we have 
foni. Frink gaid, resided at Cauldwell House in Cauld- 

well Street, on the left as you proceed from 
St. Mary's Street, and just opposite the residence of 
Mr. Browne's friend, the late nonagenarian, Mr. George 
Hurst. A narrow channel called, after King Offa, the 
King's Brook, which takes its course from the Ouse, and 
borders what was formerly Mr. Hurst's garden, crosses 
under the road, runs down the east side of the garden 
of Cauldwell House, and joins the Ouse again at a spot 
called Duck Mill. The house has been altered since 
Browne's time, but recently, when I visited it, the room 
on the left of the entrance-hall had seen little change ; 
and the walls were coloured, not inappropriately, a rich 
brown, ornamented with gilding. Here the friends spent 
many a happy hour together talking, reading, and smok- 
ing, while Browne's top boots, polished like a mirror, 
stood on a chair, with his scarlet coat hung over the back 
— all ready against the hunting-season. Browne's smart. 




c 
c 
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handsome, dapper little figure made a striking contrast 
to the larger, shambling, carelessly dressed form of Fitz- 
Gerald. A large room in the rear opened into a con- 
servatory, which again led into a garden adjoined by a 
close which then extended to Pilcroft Street 'This 
house,* says FitzGerald, 'is just on the edge of the 
town : a garden on one side skirted by the public road, 
which again is skirted by a row of such poplars as only 
Ouse knows how to rear — and pleasantly they rusde 
now — and the room in which I write is quite cool and 
opens into a greenhouse which opens into said garden : 
and it *s all deuced pleasant' ^ Browne was then eighteen 
years of age, 'full of confidence, generosity, and the 
glorious spirit of youth.' The friends spent much of 
their time riding and fishing, and FitzGerald found him- 
self very * much in love with Bedfordshire.' 

Now and again he heard from Allen, who was married 
and settled in London, and in one of his replies he tells 
how very welcome these letters were, and adds, ' I am an 
idle fellow, of a very lady-like turn of sentiment, and 
my friendships are more like loves, I think.'* He is 
often at his mother's (he never calls it his father's), 17 
Gloucester Street, Queen Square ; he smokes a pipe 
with Frederick Tennyson and the impecunious Morton in 
Momington Crescent ; and meets at the British Museum 
his old Cambridge friend Frank B. Edgeworth, youngest 
son of Richard Lovell Edgeworth. The genealogical 
table of the Edgeworths is as puzzling as that of the 
man we have all met 'going to St Ives.' Richard L. 
Edgeworth, it is true, had only four wives, but these 
four had among them, at what was apparently the last 
time of counting, twenty-two children.' His first wife 

> iMUrt (MACmillan), vol. i. p. 6i. ' Ibid. (MacmilUn) vol. i. p. ja 

* For list, ice Ltf* ami Litters tf Maria E4gnoortk^ vol. i. p. 243. 
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Flank'— as -a 
face, with 
a joyless 
deeply read 
looked coldly 
R-ell with 
onism^ II 
the strmifi. 
by Frederic Manse 
two poem 
, OMi w^KX dp net i^^' c ai is asrr collection of Fitz 
^^^^•^ GoaUTs w«ks^ Oiie, *Tlic Old Beau/ ha 
Tigietxr ajfti StxoK^csx : b«E( the cther« "^ The Merchant am 
tas D^Kshfter/ hats aeitfaer; and bodi, wonderful fc 
are signed widi his name in fulL The first con 



^ Tbe days ve vscd to lii;^:^ Tom, 

Ai uiffs qC lore aad tfius q£ passioo ; 
TW bovis we «sed to qo^ Tom, 

U toasdn^ ^ the toasts in imshkm ; 
The beatbs and hiUs we imnged, Tom, 

When limb ne'er fiuTd, when step ne'er faltered ; 
Alas ! how thin^ are c^ianged, Tom, 

How we— and all the world—are altered r 

* Born 1809 ; married I9ih December 1831 ; died 1846, 
The unpubliihed maniiscri{>t in pocsessioQ of the Rev. E. Ken worthy Broi 
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His coU^ days; 




He then goes on to lament the deg gjj e u cx of 
(veseot times c om pared ^ritli the past. Traoacilk 
tfoable now if jou delay them a year cr rv? : ac seztv- iauC 
roa maj notice 'the Calling off in i^ot asid ££xr«L' 
Ml the joung ladies of to-<laj, w are 6b^g«d ir 
sighf ' You 're nocliin^ to j-oor moebers I ' Hr 
mrard, however, to a little pleasure hxxz rwz rads 
couple of ancient relics — * Jckyll " and • Lafj AJd&K»c^'-^ 

* Om oo tlie fi cy be^ d Tsbcl Tobl 

He mairrs tk« besc 'mace je;^ fjs wp r^^ -mi r- . 
He spares doc sex s«r c^ae. Tac 

Nor sj— the old reJertjeH sa-aer 
Bm come down asd be pij. Tsbl. 

At the old Hall, ; 
For Jeky-n comes to-daj. 

And Lady Akfboro' 



*The Merchant and his l>augi2:er' is 2l:^*^r:i>sr iz^^ 

ior. An old Jew, surrounded br his deeds ar.i ocoeT*- 

gs, has a presentiment of ilL He expr»:Si» h:^t 

testation of the Christians, and goes cu: ic vcrr ihets 

3ite«* whereupon his daughter anixx^r^es th^ ^ac 

rself has become a Christian. She reroces i.^ Je^uSy 

o 

' Makes li^lit the weaned sizzeri TDise 
And coml br t eth the vcak.' 

e looks forward to the time when the stain that hai^ 
Jed God's chosen people shall be cleansed, and when 

' The harp or Jwlah's tribe afaifl 
Shan w^come Jodah's child.' 
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The veraes were wiitlm to an acoompanying piale,^ 
mtddk lepiteeiits Sh]Hbck handing Jessica the keys, 
whilst Launodot stands in tl^ badigfound; and a 
number of Shakeqieare's expressions — 'wiy-necked fife,' 
^fiot bindi &st find/ 'by Jacob's staff'— are wmtod in. 
De^Mte its poverty ^ however, 'The Merchant and his 
Daughter' is no worse than the odier 'sweet' things 
'in tile Km^sal^^ by Lord Diddle'* and his lellow-coo- 
tribotors mth imposing tides and feeble intellects. 

In April i$35 FitzG«ald is visiting Spedding— 'dist 
mad wag/ 'old Jem Spedding the Wise,' 'my sheet 
jl bite anchor,' Thackeray's 'Jeames Sp«iding'— 
i.ak»rijHrti|. m Mirehoue by Bassenthwaite lake, just 
under the ' double-fionted head of Skiddaw '--a region of 
feUs, cascades, white cottages needing under crags, and 
'streams more swert than Cistaly.'* Bassenthwaite lake 
and Derwmtwater lie ISbe two pears, the taper esA ci 
eadi pointing to the odier, and die Darwent riv^ join- 
ing them. The vicinage is all classic ground. At 
Keswicky on the Greta, just before it enters Derwent- 
water, stood the cottage in which Coleridge resided from 
1800 to 1804, ^"d ^^^ ^^ ^^ visited by Lamb and 
Southey. To the south-east, and in Westmoriand, are 
two other smaller pear-shaped lakes, also lying stalk to 
stalk — Grasmere and Rydal Water — sacred to Words- 
worth and De Quincey. 

It was the time of dafifodils, which yellowed the field 
in front of the house. Spedding's father was at his 
farm most of the day, and in the evening settled to a 

^ A common custom in the ' Annuals ' period. In the same volume, for 
example, Mrs. Shelley writes a tale, 'The Mortal Immortal,' to go with 
Briggs's well-kno¥m picture of 'Juliet and the Nurse,* who become 'Bertha* 
and a 'high-bom hag.' 

' Biographical Edition of Thackeray, xiiL p. 601. 

» Wordsworth. 
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book, saying little — a practical many who liked neither 
poets nor their vagaries — and therefore not too pleased 
that his son found no better company than ' The Cock ' 
coterie. The old man suffered in company with Charles 
Kemble and the relatives of Frank Edgeworth. ' Jem ' 
Spedding was one more sheep (one more of FitzGerald's 
firiends) gone astray into the wilderness of unremunera- 
tive literature. But Spedding had a mastery of himself 
that would have extorted praise from an Epictetus. 
Stoicism and a quiet melancholy were his chief charac- 
teristics. He could not quite drive out the sadness 
brought about by the loss of friends — and death had 
already removed friends from him — but that verse of 
Horace*S| so ably translated by Dryden, always lined 
his melancholy with gold — 

' Happy the man, and happy he alone, 
He who can call to-day his own ' ; 

and especially the concluding lines — 

' Not Heaven itself upon the past has power, 
And what has been, has been, and I have had my hour.' 

Later he could write, ^ The past is sacred and sanctified, 
nothing can happen hereafter to alter or disturb or 
obliterate it. ... To me there are no companions more 
welcome, cordial, consolatory, or cheerful than my dead 
friends.'^ 

Subsequently there joined the party Alfred Tennyson, 
* Hercules as well as Apollo,'* •a sort of Hyperion,' 
powerful, serene, with a great shock of dusty dark hair, 
bright, laughing, hazel eyes, massive aquiline face, and 
sallow brown complexion.* The poet found little favour 
with the elder Spedding, who cared nothing for Lords 

1 Ami§kUp^pkf •f{Sir\ Hnuy TtifUr. 

• BfookfickL ' Carlyle. 
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of Btitldglit piAgmA n tfunf^s flnoi to d^ hair of t 
ttomiaid} AoddidiioiMioiMttMlaMMV^wl^ 
knrlktlL' <Wotl, lff« FiiKGofil«l»'Mf«SpeddU^ 
Mfi ^and urtiil is it? Mf. ToioiyaM tmdB, and Jai 
critiQiaeSy ii Ait kr Tiiiti]^Kift iwd idMd ii gnsat tel 
of WofdsiFocth Qm pta^lmikMf adn^ed •Ukhmd'% 
Kiiti» and lliltmi} luid Sfi&AX^ M« only toad idoii 
too *aa IF boas ma about Ua iiio«dit^ tmt dmr a pb- 
tttio of Tenoyaoii iai an amidiain Widi lliau Speddteg 
-^ modiwlf bo^-^PitaGotald uaad to plajr cheaat and 
Oife tma alao pttmML n Mft. Briaiowo, iviio laoukl ha»i 
tliafiEi oaQ tfia plaoa MCfdtonoa. Tho Hum friettda a»* 
oaodad dii ^moumate oalbd Do^' famUod crrer CMai^ 
dalo nkai and at A* iMid of May ivont to lodgo te a 
ivodc at Aiiibleride> wUMn a mte of Woida«ottfi| tdio 
then residad at Rydal Moiait. Itot naitfior FitaGecald 
nor Temqwrn, moeh as Ihqr adbnkad ^Ibe Dadd^,* as 
thejr called him, would pay the ▼lAnan poet n nbjiL 
Sajrs Spedding: *l could not get Alfred to Rydal 
Mount. He would and would not (sulky one), although 
Wordsworth was hospitably inclined towards him.' 
Tennyson's ' little humours and gnimpinesses ' pro- 
voked frequent laughter, especially from FitzGerald, 
who, as Spedding said, Moved to see a man in his 
weaknesses,'^ and FitzGerald amused himself with his 
pencil, producing, among other sketches, a chalk draw- 
ing of a back view of Tennyson's head and shoulders.^ 
He writes to Thackeray, who is in Paris, to say how 
happy he is ; and Thackeray in a reply proposed that 
they should take a chateau in Normandy and be 
nothing to the world for a year — accompanying the text 
(as was his wont) with an illustration of the imagined 

* Unpablished letter of Spedding's. 

' There if an engntTing from it in the Lift tf Ltird fkmt^ftmi. 
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tu. ' We would fit it up in the old style, and live 
fter the manner of Orestes and Pylades.' ^ 
tr leaving Amblesidei FitzGerald stayed again at 
i Irwelly and later, for a month, at Warwick — drawn 
r by Sir Walter Scott's story. He sketches, reads 
^ and poetizes. Hearing that Tennyson, whose 
le was small, needed a certain sum by a particular 
he wrote and offered, in a delicate manner, to send 
D one of his references to Tennyson, FitzGerald, 
ling an extraordinary weakness, observes: 'I felt 
Charles Lamb describes, a sense of depression at 

firom the overshadowing of a so much more lofty 
xt than my own.' Yet FitzGerald, take you his 
as poet, letter-writter, and critic, stands at least 
^son's equal ; just as Lamb does not occupy a plane 
3r to that of Coleridge and the other bright particular 
s by whom he was surrounded, and of whom he 
tonally stood in awe. 

we noticed, FitzGerald's father had, some years 
>us, purchased Boulge Hall, subject to the life- 
st in it of Mrs. Short That acrimonious pirewcU 
idy being now dead, he decided to make to WhentouL 

home. FitzGerald gets up early one July morning, 
Dn an ancient red dressing-gown, goes to his battered 
ood desk, and writes a letter to Thackeray telling the 
The whole family, he says, is collected there — all 
rothers and sisters, with their wives, husbands, and 
-en, including his brother John's wife Augusta, the 
if her husband, sweet, cheerful, and Christianly as 

who, though only twenty-four, is marked for 
. There is then nothing but packing up so&s and 
"es ; and all left very regretfully — after a connection 
1 years— a beautiful home, in which they had ex- 
loed much happiness. 

^ Biogniphical Edition of Tbickermy, voL ix. p. 41. 
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Eighteen Years (July 1835-1853) 



CHAPTER V 

BOULGE HALL 

JULY 1835— AUGUST 1838 

FitzGerald describes Boulge, with its pollards and 

regular hedges, as one of the ugliest and dullest places in 

England ; but matters have since improved. ^^ Bonlge 

Thus the local mania for felling trees has HaiL 

spent itself, and in spring and summer, whatever it may 

be in winter, the country round has many a quiet charm. 

As regards company, if there is not the roar of Cheapside, 

there is the song of the thrush ; and I saw at Boulge in an 

hour more cowslips than I had before seen in all my life. It 

is truly a land of cowslips. Boulge Park was yellow with 

them, stretching away like a sea as far as the eye could 

reach, and loading the air with their refreshing perfume. 

And the cowslip reminds of FitzGerald's great love for our 

English wildflowers — 'for all deare Nature's children 

sweete.'^ He took the trouble to underline in his copy of 

Ainsworth's AnglchSaocon Dictionary^ the name of every 

wildflower mentioned. He loved the heavenly blue rosettes 

of the succory which star the road between Boulge and 

Woodbridge, and especially loved the violet, ' fearing to be 

looked upon,' which he made the subject of a short poem.' 

On the way from Woodbridge to Boulge you pass * The 

^ Lines from an old poet, copied by FiUGerald into his ' Museum Book.' 
' Now in possession of Mr. Vincent Redstone of Woodbridge. 
> Mu c tila ni is^ p. 207. 
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ssic, and FitzGerald considered it * one of the most 
igfatfol memoirs in the language.' Yet for the muse 
orge Crabbe the second cared so little that he did not 
m take the trouble to read his father's poems till late in 
i. One of his first actions on settling at Bredfield was 
erect a new vicarage at a cost of ;^i400. He loved to 

and meditate in a dismal little study, reeking with 
laoco smoke, and smelling like an inn-parlour, which 

called ' The Cobblery.' Here he prepared his sermons 
d entertained his friends, smoking unintermittently and 
leasing in happiness as their forms became more indis- 
ict» Such was the man who for twenty-two years was 
be PitzGerald's neighbour and intimate friend. Crabbe, 
lose wife was dead, had a large family, including three 
ughters, and with the eldest, Caroline Matilda — a tall, 
ir girl with two large curls, one on each side her face — 
itzGerald presently fell deeply in love, a fact that has 
sver before been recorded. She was pious and ami- 
)Ie, and, like FitzGerald, musical. By Crabbe's wish 
itzGerald went in and out of Bredfield vicarage as if 
was his own house. The younger children were fond 
' him and proud to go into the garden, where he used to 
tand write, and call him to lunch, ^ but he was sure not 

come if called, though he would come if not called ' ; 
id he made them happy by praising their gardens 
cause they were overrun with nasturtiums, his favourite 
wen 

A^mong the books dear to FitzGerald was the Rev. 
in Newton's Letters to a Wife, his unstinted praise of 
ich has had the effect of reattracting atten- ^ Newton 
n to a delightful and once popular work. ^^ Cowper. 
Dple are rather apt to regard Newton as a kind of 
dlite of Cowper, whereas he had a notable and distinct 
ividuality, and, leaving out of consideration his prose 
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White House/ FitzGerald*s birthplace^ on your Id 
Bredfield village and church on your right. At tb 
of Boulge Park is Mrs. Short's thatched cottagi 
following the drive one reaches the Hall, a luuM 
building of Queen Anne date, with a spacious ] 
standing on a balustraded terrace, and picturesqud; 
rounded with flower gardens and omamendJ 
Climbing plants cover the walls— one a cascade off d 
blue, and so lovely that the gardener, when pass! 
religiously doffs his hat ; whilst there are ample k 
gardens and modern greenhouses in the rear. The 
was scarcely a convenient one in the PitzGeralds' 
though some of the rooms were of noble propoi 
In the library were glass cases with relics from Ni 
and at the head of the stairs were two large oil pain 
one representing Edward FitzGerald and his br 
John and Peter as boys,^ and another (which i: 
in the house) a view of Naseby Woolleys- The s 
and the room adjoining — * the chapel/ where 
FitzGerald held his evangelistic services, and E 
sometimes taught the village children — are little al 
whilst 'Old Nelly/ the clock referred to by E 
in his letters, still keeps very good time — *ten < 
clock, by the chime now sounding from the stal 
The filmy forms of Colonel and Mrs. Short, who 
and died so miserably, are said to haunt the pari 
in the spirit they are as disobliging to visitors a^ 
were in the flesh to each other, for though we 
been there at dusk, and have even looked out 
window at Boulge Hall near midnight, they nevei 
vouchsafed us a sight of their persons. The cl 
approached from the Hall by an avenue of beeches 

* It was at Boulge Hall in 185 1. 

' To F. Tennyson, loth December 1843. 
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^^^ ^*^tely touch Cowper' — a reference to Southey's 
^^me and interminable digression on the history of 



^ w '"^>; but observes that he is glad W. B. Donne had 
- ^^^ the work with satis£action. In March (1836) Donne 



^^ Exhibiting interest in the reputed common ancestor 
M^ *^imself and Cowper, namely the Rev. Dr. Donne, 
^ distinguished Dean of St. Paul's, and FitzGerald 

S^ him to secure a copy of his * ancestor's sermons.' 

^ ^pedding had just furnished chambers in Lincoln's 

*^tl Fields, and FitzGerald in company with him one 

^^y paid a visit to their common friend R. J. Tennant at 

^^bckheath, where they met Frank Edgeworth, who had 

^^Ven a large house at Eltham, near King John's Palace, 

^ was advertising for pupils to prepare for the Univer- 

^ty. *Poor Edgeworth,' writes Carlyle, who about this 

^tne* paid a visit to Eltham, * tried this business for a 

^hiJe, but found no success at all. ... I very well recol- 

^^ct the big Edgeworth house at Eltham ; the big old 

t^alace now a bam.' A few years later Frank returned to 

Ais native Edgeworthstown and took charge of the estates 

^his famous half-sister. 

In January 1837 FitzGerald is at Geldestone Hall 
again, taking Christopher Wordsworth's advice and sur- 
rendering himself to Aristophanes, who makes him laugh 
heartily. Wherever FitzGerald goes he finds — ^and for 
such research he had a perfect genius — some dear old 
lady who delights him by her conversation and agreeable 
manner, and who, on her side, is charmed with his good 
nature and chivalry. Thus at Gillingham, near Gelde- 
stone, he makes friends with a Mrs. Schutz, who imparts 
to him ' the names of the stars and other chaste informal 
tion ' ; and to his conversations with her may be traced 

1 Spring 1836. FitzGerald was at Blackhetth, middle of March 1836. 
Ctrlyle's Lif$ tfSieriittg, chap. ir. 
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the vicar; i of the adjoin in|f parish of Bredfield. As «f 
shall have occasion to speak of three Crabbes, all dergy- 
M. Geonsi "leni and all named George, a word oc two 
Clinlitetbe maybe required to prevent confiision* Tbe 
first George Crabbe was the poet, and very 
much FitaGejald's idol, who, as we saw, died at Trow- 
bridge in i8j2, George Ciabbe the second, son of tbe 
poetf was vicar of Bredfield- George Crabbe the thiid 
was son of George Crabbe the second, and rector of 
Merton, in Norfolk George Crabbe the second, *Tli« 
Radiator,' as FitzGerald dubbed him, from the gleams of 
wisdom and mirth be emitted, was at this time about 
tifi^% or almost double the age of FitzGerald, who had 
just passed twenty-six. He w^ls a strong, musc4ilar mm 
of the Parson Adams tj^pe, with a prominent Wellingioo 
nose. Like FitzGerald, he was careless of personal 
appearance, his clothes did not fit, his hat was never stt 
the right place. As he could not be trusted with mooey 
(for when out he invariably gave away all he had to the 
needy or the plausible), his daughters used to take the 
precaution of emptying his pockets before he quitted the 
house. He was loved by all in the parish, and he loved 
all and prayed for all, including Mary Ann Cuthbert,' 
the only black sheep in his flock. FitzGerald calls him 
heroic,^ noble-minded, rash in judgment and act, liable 
'to sudden and violent emotions, and morbidly self- 
distrustful, though over-confident in the success of causes 
near his heart ; with simple habits ' and a Cervantic 
humour. He had a passion for botany and fine trees, 
and once pleased FitzGerald hugely by saying of a land- 
owner who had felled some oaks that he had ' scandalously 
misused the globe.' 

His L^e of his father, written in 1835 is, of course, a 

^ GimiUmam's Magaafu^ NoTember 1857. 
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dassic, and FitzGerald considered it * one of the most 
delightful memoirs in the language.' Yet for the muse 
George Crabbe the second cared so little that he did not 
even take the trouble to read his father's poems till late in 
life. One of his first actions on settling at Bredfield was 
to erect a new vicarage at a cost of ;^i400. He loved to 
sit and meditate in a dismal little study, reeking with 
tobacco smoke, and smelling like an inn-parlour, which 
he called * The Cobblery.' Here he prepared his sermons 
and entertained his friends, smoking unintermittently and 
increasing in happiness as their forms became more indis- 
tinct. Such was the man who for twenty-two years was 
to be FitzGerald's neighbour and intimate friend. Crabbe, 
whose wife was dead, had a large family, including three 
daughters, and with the eldest, Caroline Matilda — a tall, 
£air girl with two large curls, one on each side her face — 
FitzGrerald presently fell deeply in love, a fact that has 
never before been recorded. She was pious and ami- 
able, and, like FitzGerald, musical. By Crabbe's wish 
FitzGerald went in and out of Bredfield vicarage as if 
it was his own house. The younger children were fond 
of him and proud to go into the garden, where he used to 
sit and write, and call him to lunch, ' but he was sure not 
to come if called, though he would come if not called ' ; 
and he made them happy by praising their gardens 
because they were overrun with nasturtiums, his favourite 
flower. 

Among the books dear to FitzGerald was the Rev. 
John Newton's Letters to a Wife^ his unstinted praise of 
which has had the effect of reattracting atten- ^, Newton 
tion to a delightful and once popular work. *"«* Cowpcr. 
People are rather apt to regard Newton as a kind of 
satellite of Cowper, whereas he had a notable and distinct 
individuality, and, leaving out of consideration his prose 
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^^utely touch Cowper' — a reference to Southey*s 
^^isome and interminable digression on the history of 
^; but observes that he is glad W. B. Donne had 
^ the work with satisfaction. In March (1836) Donne 
^exhibiting interest in the reputed common ancestor 

himself and Cowper, namely the Rev. Dr. Donne, 
e distinguished Dean of St Paul's, and FitzGerald 
gied him to secure a copy of his ' ancestor's sermons.' 
Spedding had just furnished chambers in Lincoln's 
I Fields, and FitzGerald in company with him one 
' paid a visit to their common friend R. J. Tennant at 
ckheath, where they met Frank Edgeworth, who had 
sn a large house at Eltham, near King John's Palace, 
1 was advertising for pupils to prepare for the Univer- 
. * Poor Edgeworth,' writes Carlyle, who about this 
e ^ paid a visit to Eltham, ' tried this business for a 
lie, but found no success at all. ... I very well recol- 

the big Edgeworth house at Eltham ; the big old 
ace now a bam.' A few years later Frank returned to 
native Edgeworthstown and took charge of the estates 
lis famous half-sister. 

n January 1837 FitzGerald is at Geldestone Hall 
in, taking Christopher Wordsworth's advice and sur- 
dering himself to Aristophanes, who makes him laugh 
rtily. Wherever FitzGerald goes he finds — and for 
h research he had a perfect genius — some dear old 
Y who delights him by her conversation and agreeable 
tiner, and who, on her side, is charmed with his good 
ure and chivalry. Thus at Gillingham, near Gelde- 
le, he makes friends with a Mrs. Schutz, who imparts 
lim ' the names of the stars and other chaste informa- 
1 • ; and to his conversations with her may be traced 

Spring 1836. FiuG«rald was at Blackheath, middle of March 1836. 
fle's Life of Sttrling^ chap. It. 
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lint, with an ivy-covered brick toweri near which are the 
nausoleum of the FitzGreralds, and the tomb, of which 
ve shall have occasion to speak particularly in the last 
'hapter of this work. 

If FitzGerald did not eulogise his own corner of Suffolk, 
le at any rate preferred Boulge to his town lodgings ; 
uid handsome Mr. Osborn Shribb Reynolds, the venerable 
^hite-headed rector, to old Lady Morgan, who in her 
X)wders and paint then dominated literary London. 
Soulge was at least clean (how often in later years he 
u-ged Carlyle to leave his filthy London), and it was 
Pleasant too to sit ' on the banks of the dear old Deben,' 
Ustant only a mile or two, * and watch the collier sloop 
i:oing forth into the wide world as the sun sinks.' 
IVhile, indeed, FitzGerald, whether in earnest or not, 
leprecates very frequently Boulge and Woodbridge, he 
^ never speak glowingly enough of the Deben, which 
nspired at least three of his friends — Mitford, Barton, 
^d John Hindes Groome. Mitford, then editor of the 
Gentleman's Magazine^ wrote *The Walk' on the 
banks of the Deben, and *The Farmer's Daughter,'^ 
^bout a pleasant young lady who on a Sunday gives 
X) all a modest greeting, 'except' (deliciously) *the 
blks who came from meeting ' ; Barton sang ' No stately 
illas' ;* Groome * Deben 1 no cloud-capped mountains,'* 
onfining his attention to the river before it broadens out 
ito its wide estuary. FitzGerald, however, instead of 
itting at home and writing about the Deben, went out in 
oat or yacht and enjoyed it. 

About the time the FitzGeralds removed to Boulge, the 
Lev. George Crabbe, son of the poet, was appointed to 

^ 'On Deben's banks our little farm.' GenikmatCs Magazine^ November 

{35, December 1836. 

' Houstkold Vlgrus, p. 234. ' GtntUman^s Magatine^ September 1839. 
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srpiece, ranks as a hjnmniM with the very ^igiMl 

tot If his worst hymns, like the worst of Wesley, WM% 

•ad Cowper, are feeble and unpoetical, hts beiMoi 

aamplev *How sweet the name of Jesus sound%* iidl 

^Bl^one, Unbelief* — are second to none tn the Ian 

Another error that many, and FitzGerald among 

hsfe fallen into is that of regarding Ne\^lon's in 

drer Cowper as deleterious — the bright, witty, 

jodal Newton, that delightful fountain of sound dMu^ 

and unconsidered bofts m&is^ that ecclesiastical Chftfks 

Lamb, who spent all his life, as his letters to SydKNidi 

and Others show, in trying to cheer up souls less biioyaal 

dian his own I Southey blackened Newton to posltt^, 

and hundfeds ainoe» iHAmrit laidag the troabfe to mw^ 

tigale for ^lemadvM, have edKMPdUavot^ FltsGenld 

hinuwli^ widlsl oimaring adminrtion Ibr Newton» «as 

carried away by Soatbay^ diatribe. Writinir on yi^ 

Oct)6ber i^he aayss <I hero just read Sovdiqr^s Z|% 

€f Omper—ihsX is to s^r, tiie &st volume. • . . It is a 

fearful book. Have you read it? Southey hits hard at 

Newton in the dark; which will give offence to many 

people; but I perfectly agree with him. At the same 

time, I think that Newton was a man of great power. 

Did you ever read his life by himself?^ Pray do, if 

you have not His journal to his wife,* written at sea, 

contains some of the most beautiful things I ever read : 

fine *' feeling" in "very fine" English.'* FitzGerald 

found the second volume of Southey dull, seeing that 

*one is naturally impatient of all matter that does not 

* The Authiniic Narrative, etc, August 1764. 

* Letters to a Wife, 2 toIs. April 1793. VoL L written during thiee 
Toyages to Africa (from 1750 to 1754) ; yoI. iL written in England (from 1755 
to 1785). 

* Letters of Edward FitnGerald, vol. i. p. 41. Quoted by permission of 
Messrs. Macmillan. 
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flint, with an ivy-covered brick tower, near which are the 
mausoleum of the FitzGeralds, and the tomb, of which 
We shall have occasion to speak particularly in the last 
chapter of this work. 

If FitzGerald did not eulogise his own corner of Suffolk, 

he at any rate preferred Boulge to his town lodgings ; 

a>nd handsome Mr. Osborn Shribb Reynolds, the venerable 

white-headed rector, to old Lady Morgan, who in her 

Powders and paint then dominated literary London. 

Boulge was at least clean (how often in later years he 

Urged Carlyle to leave his filthy London), and it was 

pleasant too to sit ' on the banks of the dear old Deben,' 

distant only a mile or two, * and watch the collier sloop 

going forth into the wide world as the sun sinks.' 

While, indeed, FitzGerald, whether in earnest or not, 

deprecates very frequently Boulge and Woodbridge, he 

Can never speak glowingly enough of the Deben, which 

inspired at least three of his friends — Mitford, Barton, 

^nd John Hindes Groome. Mitford, then editor of the 

Gentleman's Magazine^ wrote 'The Walk' on the 

banks of the Deben, and *The Farmer's Daughter,' ^ 

about a pleasant young lady who on a Sunday gives 

to all a modest greeting, 'except' (deliciously) 'the 

folks who came from meeting ' ; Barton sang ' No stately 

villas' ;* Groome ' Deben 1 no cloud-capped mountains,'^ 

confining his attention to the river before it broadens out 

into its wide estuary. FitzGerald, however, instead of 

sitting at home and writing about the Deben, went out in 

boat or yacht and enjoyed it. 

About the time the FitzGeralds removed to Boulge, the 
Rev. George Crabbe, son of the poet, was appointed to 

^ 'On Deben'f banks our little farm.' GentUmatCs AiagoMtne, NoTcmber 
1835, December 1836. 
* Hous€hM VtruSf p. 234. ' GtntUmak's Magatine^ September 1839. 
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his bundles of great su^ur-dpped matches, wfaom ^jM 
oould snndl a mile o£' 

On Sundays he oocasionallj iKtlended cltuidi with tfp| 
other members of the fiunily, bu^ for the reason dHti| 
was damp and given over to toadstools and mio^ 
ate the pew curtains, he more frequui^ took a 
prefierring to study Nature, if at aU, out of dooi% fl 
settled himsdf in his cottage to literature vfaUst 
sounds of the distant Grundisburgh bdls floated 
ally in at die window. 

Of a week evening he would, often as not, ^j^ # 
lantern, and cross die fields to sptod Bn hour or ttMfti 
with Crabbe in die ^Cobbleiy,' the diief joys diere 
of course, pipes, at which old Shribb Rqrnolds, Ihi niialpf; 
rector, in his spectacles widi circular cyei^eoes, 
times assisted. When diqr joined the ladtes (Hiarfkni^ 
liked to sit next to Caroline), pleasant talk and 
occupied most of the time, diough— the vfcaFs fM%1 
included — they had not a voice among diem. At home 1 
he read the fine sacred poems of Henry Vaughan, in a 
collection of the Rev. John Mitford% Plutarch's Lioes^ in 
which he revelled, and Theocritus. 

That there was a strain of indolence in FitzGerald (as 
in the other members of the family) is clear enough ; but 
he was also, as we have before intimated, a man of 
ambition — he had an intense desire to excel in composi- 
tion, both prose and poetry ; and, to bring about diis, 
took infinite pains. Few men read more voraciously, and 
everything that was excellent in what he read he copied 
out or made note of. He was as ambitious in his way as 
Spedding, Carlyle, or Tennyson, and he succeeded. 
His writings, whether in prose or poetry, have taken 
their place in the first rank. His fine letters, die 
EuphranoTj the Salaman^ and the Otnar^ are the result of 
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aKtduous study. Men do not write classic English by 
aoddent ; and FitzGerald was no exception. Whatever 
he did he subjected to continual polish— even his earliest 
poems betray this — and, like all really great souls, he 
was never satisfied with himself. 

In the August of this year (1837) ^^^ ^^ sweet and 
lovaMe Augusta, wife of his brother John, who never 
raelly recovered from the blow. She was only twenty-six, 
and left three children, Olivia, who died the following 
jeer, Gerald, and Maurice.^ John FitzGerald possessed 
a large painting of his wife which he greatly prized, and 
night he had it taken from its place on the wall 
put at the foot of his bed, so that he could see it first 
tiling in the morning. Some of her clothes, too, he 
would always have near him. Indeed all his life he 
mourned his loss ; and this distressing event, acting 
on a nervous nature, was probably responsible for the 
eccentric conduct that marked his subsequent years. 

By 1838 FitzGerald and Bernard Barton* had become 
bosom friends, and not only met but often wrote to each 
other, chiefly on literary matters. Barton 
was at this time fifty-four, his daughter thirty- Barton aod 
one, and FitzGerald twenty-nine. In 1824 w« dan^rhter 
the Quaker fraternity had presented Barton 
with jCi200f so with his income at the bank he was now 
in comfortable circumstances. His poems were known 
in every Suffolk homestead, and good little maidens by 
the Deben liked to see a copy lying in their chair beside 
their prayer-book before going to sleep. Charles Lamb 
prmised the verses to the Memory of Bloomfield ; Fitz- 

* Joha nurricd a fccood wife, Hester, daogfater of Mr. William Haddon, who 
oadrped bus, dyiag io 1888. ' I tbonld never have married again/ he used to 
Mf» 'bat to fire way children a mother.' 

* B^rtoo lived fint in Cnmberland Street, afterwards at the hack of Messrs. 
r't bank, and tostly near the Quakers' Meeting. 
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QwiiddK}MtoJmuiM,iad<flo«ie0fi HntdtmikmdiWk 
ud tte tdigioiis MUohtioM atltw^ BMnakmm 
ymty ngoUa in hb habits, aad migiit Ini seen ^gm$ 
4mj 9t pieeiady liie same flMMnen^ in his ImisdliiiM^ 
iqpectaclest gaiters, white slockings, aad km timm, 
joiimejriAg in the diiectioii atf or tetnniiag^ froniy tihe 
bank. He sometimes made excmsions on the Debea 
widi FitsGeiald, but got most happiness at his own eoqr 
fiieaide. Theie, a g^ass of winoi and the 'wotkiii^ boK 
and taUe oompanlon' oC the poet Qabbe at his dbow, 
inoffJioK in hand, and Cowpef^s poems or one of Soottli 
ttofds on Imee^ he puned like the siedk, scn^Ndowl^ 
dean, sdf-satisiifd kitlm which he precisely was. Year 
after year he indined more to his bocAs and pictoies^ nad 
less to iieatfa, oomfieM, and riimr, and at last went IM 
nwly from home eroqit to his bank and tfie meeting hoasi 
Let htm be summed up in PitsGemkl*s words: ^Avrnf 
strange character ; n gDod4ieaftnd and bnevcteit petso^i 
with a good deal of pride and caution, witii a pretence at 
humility ; perverse, formal, strict, plain, and unpresuming 
in his dress — a great many contradictions of character/* 

Lucy Barton, afterwards FitzGerald's wife, tall, angular, 
and pleasant (though plain), was her father's right- 
hand, managing his house and interesting herself in his 
literary work. She is the busy bee, ^ the gentle stream- 
let, the j9ower making fragrant the meadow/ of his poems. 
These, says he, ' are types of thee and of the active worth 
thy modest merit hides/ The partiality of the father did 
not notice that she was a rather peremptory busy bee, 
and his verses clothe her with a personal beauty which 
in the eyes of others she did not possess. She wrote 
verses herself, some of which appeared in Fulcher's Smd- 
bury PockeUBook and other volumes, but in after years 
^ BrowDe Mss. Wofd Pictiirei. 
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icpudiatcdi and justly, die insinuation that they were 
poetry. Early in the twenties she had accompanied 
her fiuher on a visit to Charles Lamb, then domiciled at 
Odebrook Cottage, Islington, and Lamb furnished for 
her album the lines beginning — 

* Little Book sumamed of white,' 

and ending — 

' Whitest thoughts in whitest dress, 
Candid meanings, best express 
Mind of quiet Quakeress.' 

To Lr.mb's beautiful essay, ^ A Quaker's Meeting,' also 
inspired by his friendship for Bernard and Lucy Barton, 
one need do no more than refer. Barton was more than 
once advised to leave Quakerism and join the Church of 
England. Writing on ist September 1837, he says : * I 
am now almost the sole representative of my father's 
house, • • • left as an adherent to the creed he adopted 
from a conscientious conviction of truth. . . . Lucy tells 
me I must turn too. ... I love them not a whit less 
for abandoning it, . . . still I must e'en be a Quaker 
still. My Lucy was, comparatively, a chit when she 
apostatised ' ; and later, ' the longer I live, the more I 
prize Quaker principles.' After Lamb's death, which 
took place on 24th December 1834, Lucy Barton in an 
un-Quakerly dress of blue muslin, called on Mary Lamb, 
who took her hand, stroked down her skirts once or 
twice, and said, with a look of surprise and perhaps of 
slight reproach, ' Bernard Barton's daughter 1 ' ^ 

A model housekeeper, and an excellent conversationalist, 
prim, exact, and masterful, Lucy Barton went through lite 
authoritatively. Every one liked her— even her Sunday- 
school scholars, though in the street they called after her, 
at a safe distance, 'Step-a-yard,' in allusion to the long 

> Article by E. V. L. in T^b Academy^ 3rd December 1898. 
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strides she used to lake. Primarily Cor btr Sunday-admi 
sdiolars she wrote, and in 1831 poblishedy a book 
enttded BMe LMgrs fir Ckibbim^ widi introdoolofjr 
iretses by her fiufaer: an < unpretending litte ynshmit^ 
submitted to die puUic 'with the distrust natutal to a fim 
attempt in so important a field of labour/ The ktfeeni ait 
addressed to ' My dear children.' ' I have thougfal^' aqr* 
the writer, ' that if you had a ficw letters written by 
who loves you veiy deaiiy , that • • • you would tdoe t 
up and read diem, «id might dhanoe to find diereia * • • 
somediii^ that would lead you early to think upon Ihit 
great and good Bdng who made you and me, and afli dtft 
beautiful earlli, and not these diings onfy, but alsoa 
glorious and haf^ heavoi, wln^ sudi of you as love to 
obey Him will live in His presraee for even' The 
du^my lines by Bernard Barton end widi a striking ^ 
After giving «i qHtome of Old Testament histotyt he 
oomes to Jesus Ourist, the Resurredlpn, and the GBk ef 
the Comforter ; and concludes happily-— 

' While such stupendous themes remain 

For wonder, love, and praise^ 
Who shall ungratefully maintain 
These are im?/ Bible days?' 

The letters, twenty-nine in number, cover Bible history 
from Genesis to the Captivity. In the closing address 
the writer asks the children if they wish to have for their 
friend the Almighty Being whose goodness and mercy 
are so conspicuously evident in these narratives. ^ I hear 
you all say Yes ; for what would become of us if He were 
against us? Oh, then, pray to the Saviour, that He may 
fill your hearts with His Holy Spirit, which will lead you 
to God.' The Bible Letters give us a good idea of one of 
the sides of the character of her who was to become Fitz- 
Gerald's wife. At the time of their publicationi however. 
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though he was intimate with Lucy Barton, FitzGerald's 
heart was with Caroline Crabbe. 

In 1837 appeared Carlyle's French Revolution^ of which 
FitzGeraldy who did not like it on account of its absence 
of repose and equable movement, says : ^ I don't know a 
book more certain to evaporate away from posterity than 
thaty except it be supported by his other works.' The 
only pity is that Carlyle did not treat Cromwell and 
Frederick in the same way as the Revolutiony and give 
compact and perfect works of art with a beginning, a 
middle, and an end, instead of huge, shapeless, sprawling 
masses, terrifying to all save the most venturesome and 
intrepid. FitzGerald, however, when these came to be 
written, liked them no better than the Revolution. Later, 
Alfred Tennyson, 'very droll and wayward,' visited Fitz- 
Gerald in his Boulge den, and sat and smoked late with 
him ; and in May of the next year (1838) FitzGerald was 
in London, where he heard Carlyle lecture on Hero- 
Worship. He spent the 28th of June (Queen Victoria's 
Coronation Day) at Kitlands, near Leith Hill, having 
been, with Spedding and W. F. Pollock, invited there by 
Douglas Heath, a Trinity tutor, and son of its owner. In 
the grounds was a long open bath, secluded by trees, and 
at the sound of the distant cannon announcing that the 
coronation ceremony had been performed, the four took 
headers into the water, and swam about, singing 'God 
save the Queen.' FitzGerald's friend, Fanny Kemble, 
who had married and settled in America, was now back in 
London again, just in time to see her father leave the stage 
and close his professional career. Anglo-Saxon Kemble 
continued to get fame enough for two men, but not half 
enough money for one ; Dickens had just published 
Pickwick ; and Sydney Smith was delighting the drawing- 
rooms of London with his humorous sallies. 
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As wa fudd^ FksGenOd aenaa to have spent pwrt cf As 

summsr of svsiy yssr at BacUbrd. Brownsi dw Oase 

.ptort^ •^ *^ poplais mia oavar kmg out of his 

Svm Mot msacL Ha imaiaslad Uaao^ ia dm liieiBqr 

^^I^The associations of the town and vicinity, and 
Btetsoe, particularly in Bunyan, whose native village, 

August 1838. Elstow, is distant barely a mile- The 
Pilgrim's Progress was one of his favourite books. *Nert 
to the Bible parables/ says he, ^ I believe John Bunjran 
remains the most effective preacher among the poor to 
this day/^ Bedford was then not half its present size. 
Browne's house, now some distance from the fields, was 
on the edge of the town. A large portion of the east side 
of the High Street formed the boundary of a spacious 
garden, and sombre trees cast their shadows on the pave- 
ment The Grove and Grove Place were, in nature as 
well as name, sylvan ways— of which now remain here a 
few yews and there a chestnut The old Grammar School, 

^ PreCftoe to /WmmW. 
US 
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though converted to other uses, still stands. It is an un- 
pretentious building, with a dismal figure of Sir William 
Harpur, roll in hand, in a niche, on its front. A 
row of shops screened St Paul's Church from the High 
Street, and the picturesque front of the Pre-Reformation 
old George Inn was not the only ancient house in that 
thorough£Eue. The four ancient churches of the town 
present much the same appearance now as then. The 
liliputian St Cuthbert's Church had not yet given place 
to the present edifice ; Trinity Church was building ; 
Bunyan Meeting was a quaint structure, with three gables 
in a row. 

* Fitz,' writes Spedding, * is on his way to Bedford, in a 
state of disgraceful indifference to everything except grass 
and fresh air. What will become of him (in this world) ? ' 
A favourite haunt of Browne and FitzGerald was ' The 
Falcon' at Bletsoe, a village eight miles north of the 
town, to which they generally drove in a morning with 
their fishing-rods. FitzGerald, however, who never went 
without his colour-box, painted more pictures than he 
caught fish ; and wished nothing better than to lie at his 
ease under some gnarled willow among the rich red spires 
of loosestrife, and within view of the gently rocking water- 
lilies. Usually they fished for perch and pike. When 
they went after the bream, they had to be at Bletsoe while 
the dew was still heavy on the grass, and get their fishing 
over, or the better part of it, by breakfast-time. Bletsoe 
boasts a picturesque church and a ruined castle, but it 
was the river rather than the antiquities that attracted \ 
FitzGerald. 'The inn,' says he, *is the cleanest, the 
sweetest, the civillest, the quietest, the loveliest, and the 
cheapest that ever was built or conducted. On one side 
it has a garden, then the meadows through which winds 
the Ouse : on the other, the public road, with its coaches 

VOL. I. G 
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hunting on to London ; its matlDet people halting to 
drinki its £utners, horsemeni and foot travellers* So, as 
one's humour ts, one can have whichever phase of life one 
pleases: qui^ude or bustle, solitude or the busy hum of 
men. One can sit in the principal room with a tankard 
and a pipe, and see both these phases at once through the 
wkidows that open opon either/ ^ Browne's fondness for 
rod, scariet ooat, and buckskins led FitzGerald lo writes^ 



* Hesven would answer all yout wislies, 

Were it much as earth is here ; 
Flowing rivers full of fishes. 
And good hunting half the year/ 



I 



After tea at tiie Falcon and a song — frequently ' Bobby 
Shafto'sgone lo Sea*— they would walk leisurely home 
through Miltcm Ernest, by the massive church tower of 
Qapham, past * The Angler's Rest ' (less easy to get by), 
and SOy whistling towards Bedford, down the same hill that 
R. L. Stevenson^s Su Ives and Dudgeon danced so 
merrily ; whilst the cry of the corncrake in the meadow 
mingled with the peevish call of the plover circling over 
the cornfield, and the westering sun in a sea of violet, 
grey, and silver made spindle-legged silhouettes of them 
on road and bank. 'Those Bedfordshire villages!' 
They were FitzGerald's dear delight Bletsoe, Sham- 
brook, Keysoe, Turvey, Goldington — ^the very thought 
of them sent the blood singing through his veins. 

During this visit to Bedford, FitzGerald presented to 
Browne a copy of a work with whose contents he had 
jfi <Gode- ^^" exceedingly struck, and which he had 
fridns'and pondered deeply, namely Godefridus — the 
^^'^^ first part of Kenelm Henry Digby*s« book 

The Broad Stone of Honour — his reason for making the 

^ Letters^ vol. L p. 74. Quoted by pennission of Messn. MacnullaiL 
* Kenelm Henry Digby, bom 1800, died 22iid March i88a 
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S'ift being, as he afterwards said, because page 89 

^►■^d the following pages seemed to delineate the character 

*^^ Browne.^ On the fly-leaf he wrote, * W. Browne from 

^S. F. G., *'sed tu noli deficere: quod ille quaerit, tu 

^i^rto" — St August.' Digby's book (the copy given to 

^irowne is in grey -coloured boards) is a 'philosophic 

l^istory of chivalry ' — * a history of heroic times, arranged 

chiefly with a view to convey lessons of surviving and 

perpetual interest to the generous part of mankind.' Its 

style probably influenced FitzGerald's prose more than 

^hat of any other work. For example, the first section of 

Gtidefridtis and the last few paragraphs of Euphranor 

**^ight have been written by the same man ; and practi- 

^^^lly Euphranor is a blend of the substance of this book 

^nd the personal traits of W. Kenworthy Browne. The 

P^^sages which in FitzGerald's opinion were applicable 

^ Browne are the following : * Chivalry is only a name 

*^r that general spirit or state of mind which disposes 

^en to heroic and generous actions, and keeps them 

^^nversant with all that is beautiful and sublime in 

^e intellectual world. . . . Every boy and youth [and 

^itzGerald maintained that Browne was always young] 

^^> in his mind and sentiments, a knight, and essentially 

^ son of chivalry. Nature is fine in him.' 'There is no 

difference,' says the philosopher, 'between youthful age 

^nd youthful character ; and what this is, cannot be better 

Evinced than in the very words of Aristotle : '' The young 

^re ardent in desire, and what they do is from affection ; 

they are tractable and delicate ; they earnestly desire and 

are quickly appeased ; their wishes are intense, without 

^ It if carious to note that this copy of Godefridus contains besides a small 
allegorical Tignette on the title-page only one illustration — namely a picture of 
two naked horsemen (Greek evidently), the front one of whom is turning round 
and flourishing a whip. It was a similar action on the part of one of Browne's 
friends that led to Browne's psemature death. See chapter xiii. 
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compidietidittg omdi t • • • dxy mm iMniifwuitr tnd hMiyt 
•ad liftUb to te mifprlicri bjr aiigtf { fiify teins afldAkM 
of honour, tibcf aumot endon to be dmpbmA t • • • dM^ 
love honooTy but sdUniofevictDrjr}. . • diejafem^feiM 
in hope, fiir, Uke persons who mie drunk ^rith wiaet Aqr 
are inflamed bj nature ; • . • tibcf live bj bc^M^ tof hope 
ia of die future, but nlMMiy of d^ pasly and to yoQl^ 
fiiture tt everjrdiing, die past but Utde ; thcgr hope iA 
ddngs and remember nodiing; « . • di^haveloftf aoubi 
• • • diqr Kw bgr affbction radier dian by reason } « • • 
di^ are warm friends and heartjreompanions; • • • fSmf 
diiefly err in dcMUg all things overmucht fiir thef hMp 
no medium ; . • • diey are full of merqr, because dbsf 
regard all men as good, and more virtuous than ttif ^ 
are, lor dMsyr measure odieis bj dieir own mnooeaoii'*' 
Indeedf die moral of die book is 'ke^ young/ Tht 
whole dF this passage of ArisMie,as quoted in D^^ky^ 
Gml^rubis, m given in £mpk9wm'f iriiidi is stmpljr and 
solely a glorification of W. K. Browne, and a pressing 
home to the youth of England of the lessons to be learned 
from his breezy and strenuous life. FitzGerald's intense 
admiration for Browne would be incredible to any one who 
was not minutely acquainted with the facts. To him 
Browne was at once Jonathan, Gamaliel, Apollo — the 
friend, the master, the god — ^there was scarcely a limit to 
his devotion and admiration ; and literary history offers 
no parallel to the conjuncture. 

And how did Browne, * Phidippus ' ^ (for Phidippus is 
Browne), 'my Master,* receive all this incense? Just as 
one might expect that an honest, warm-hearted, practical 
and sensible man would. He devotedly loved his friend, 
and gave him such welcomes at Bedford as satisfied even 
Edward FitzGerald ; attributed all the virtues that he was 

^ In Eupkratwr. 
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accredited with to a friend's partiality, and quietly assumed 
that in every matter FitzGerald was a more competent 
authority than himself. More than all, he received with- 
out retort the unkind and acrimonious sayings which 
FitzGerald sometimes inflicted upon him. No other man 
would have uttered them with impunity. Of these dis- 
plays of pique, peevishness, and temper FitzGerald never 
bUtd to repent speedily, and with moist eyes. ' I hate 
myself for them,' he would say. 

Sometimes the excursions of FitzGerald and Browne 

extended to the 'uncouthly named town of Biggleswade,*^ 

and to Keysoe, of which village FitzGerald's Bury and 

Cambridge friend, the Rev. William Airy, brother of 

4e Astronomer- Royal, was vicar ; * and occasionally 

Aey indulged in pistol practice, F^Gerald using oak- 

(i^ees as targets, and generally missing at ten yards. At 

Keysoe he used to sing remarkable and old-fashioned 

songs — picked up in the British Museum and elsewhere 

—accompanying himself on the piano. One began — 

' Like Macedon's madman my cap I '11 enjoy ' ; 

and another — 

' The stwuns, the stwuns,' 

though what stones they were my informant, the Rev. 
Basil Airy,' son of FitzGerald's friend, cannot recollect. 
'I remember,' continues Mr. Airy, 'his being at Keysoe 
Mrhen there was a general Fast Day, and my childish 
surprise at seeing him go off for a walk with a pipe in 
lis mouth while we were all starting for church.' On 
iie west front of Keysoe church is a very odd inscrip- 

» FitzGerald. 

' Presented in 1836. He was also Rector of Swynshed, four miles from 
•Ceysoe, Rural Dean and Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Manchester. 
> Vicar of St. John's, Torquay. 
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ffcHi which FitzGerald often tised to quote with unction. 
It commemorates the preservation of the life of WiHtam 
Dickens, who, on 17th April 1718, 'when he was point- 
ing the steepol/ fell *from the rige of the middle wiodow 
ill Ae spiar over the south-west pinackel/ and when he= 
WMB falling called out to his hrother, ^ Lord^ Daniel^ 
wol*8 tbe malltf t'^ The good niaa Ihred over fatty 
yeais after diis aocide&t. 

Another of FitzGofald's haunts wn ShamiMnook^ one 
of the visits to which is described so pleasantly in the 
jprtface to Pohnius. * I had started/ says he, *one fine j 
October morning on a ramble through the villages that I 
lie beside the Ouse. In high health and cloudless spirits, | 
one regret perhaps hanging upon the horizon of the 
heart, I walked through Sharnbrook up the hilU and 
paused by the church on the summit to look about me. 
The sun shone, the clouds flew, the yellow trees shook'' 
in the wind, the river rippled in breadths of light andt 
dark; rooks and daws wheeled and cawed aloft in ihe^ 
changing spaces of blue above the spire ; the church- 
yard all still in the sunshine below.* 

Woburn Abbey — the Duke of Bedford's place — Fitz- 
Gerald found little to his taste. He appreciated the 
pictures, especially the Canalettos, but preferred an old 
squire's gabled house as much more English and aristo- 
cratic than the Duke's establishment. Luton Hoo, Lord 
Bute's mansion, with its splendid library, grand hall 
supported by Ionic columns, and chapel with Gothic 
wainscotting and carved ceiling, pleased him better,^ 
and he afterwards dreamt of the fine pictures there. 
Indeed, he and Browne went picture-hunting in all direc- 

^ See Appendix. 

' Three years later, November 1843, Luton Hoo was destroyed by fire. The 
chapel was utterly mined, but the pictures and other valuables were saved. 
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dons, and if one made a present to the other it was 
almost sure to be an oil painting. Much, however, as 
he enjoyed these excursions in the sleepy villages by 
the Ouse, FitzGerald ' began to have dreadful suspicions ' 
that this fruitless way of life was ' not looked upon with 
satisfaction by open eyes above,' though Keats's words 
might then have given him some comfort — 

' He who saddens 
At thought of idleness cannot be idle.' 

Still it was evident that life ought not to be all leather 
breeches and fishing-rod. 

The happier he was at Bedford with Browne the more 
unpleasant he found the parting, and perhaps he was 
thinking of this when he copied into his ^^ Lowe- 
Museum Book, 'So good disport you have stoftwith 
made me, against my wille I take my leve.' *^®^^«- 
At any rate, on this occasion he put off the evil day as 
long as possible by taking his friend away with him to 
Lowestoft. They amused themselves with boating, going 
about with 'Dickymilk' and FitzGerald's other sailor 
friends, teaching * Bletsoe ' ^ to fetch and carry, and shoot- 
ing gulls. If they did little good, at any rate they did 
no harm, and when their consciences pricked them they 
found what comfort they could in Browne's dictum that 
it is better to repent of what is undone than what is 
done. FitzGerald's comment was : * All this must have 
an end ; and as is usual, my pleasure in his [Browne's] 
stay is proportionately darkened by the anticipation of 
his going. . . . Well, Carlyle told us that we are not 
to expect to be happy.' After Bedford, Woodbridge, 
where there *was no river Ouse and no jolly boy to 

* This dog, a big bUck retriever, was a present from Browne to FitzGerald. 
FitzGerald named it after the Bedfordshire village of Bletsoe. 
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whistle the time away with/ seemed painfully dull In 
writing to Pollock of the little disasters and miseries 
under which he laboured in Suffolk, he says, 'This 
all comes of having no occupation or sticking-point' 
But life through he bemoaned his lack of enforcd 
occupation, and repeatedly declared that no one who is 
not employed can be really happy. 

About this time FitzGerald met Frederick Denison 
Maurice, whom he heard preach. • Maurice/ observes 
FitzGerald to Allen, 'seems to say in his demeanour, 
"You may trample on my body, I lay it on the road for 
you to walk over/*' 

The agent of the Boulge Hall estate and principal 
tenant was Mr. Job Smith of 'Hall Farm/ on whom 
FitzGerald used often to call, while the farmer's little son 
Alfred would waddle up and play with ' Bletsoc/ Fitz- 
Gerald took to the boy as he grew older and was very 
kind to him, often making him presents — sometimest 
however, creating embarrassment as well as gratitude, as, 
for example, when he once gave him half a crown to buy 
so cheap a toy as a ball. 

In the autumn of 1838 or earlier FitzGerald made the 
acquaintance of Samuel Lawrence the portrait-painter, 
48 Samuel ^^^ ^^ subsequently indebted to him for 
Lawrence and several commissions, one of the first being 
a portrait of Browne. He talks to Lawrence 
about going to Italy, but the proposed visit never came 
off, for in his heart of hearts he infinitely preferred Suflfolk 
turnips to Campania lemons, and Naseby to Naples. He 
still applied himself to drawing and painting, and got 
many hints on collecting, and some on technique from his 
new friend, whom he describes as * a dear little fellow — 
a gentleman — made of nature's very finest clay — the most 
obstinate little man — incorrigible, who wearies out those 
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tlio wish most to serve and employ him, and so spoils 
bis own fortune.' Spedding spoke of Lawrence as a 
portniit-painter of real genius and worthy of all men's 
itnre. 'His advantages of education were such as it 
pleased God (who was never particular about giving His 
fiivourite children a good education) to send him.' 

In April 1839 FitzGerald is again at Geldestone, and he 
writes to tell John Allen, who is living in London (Coram 
Street), how he had spent one very happy day. All the 
morning he had been lying full length on a garden bench 
in the sun reading about Nero, in Tacitus. * A funny 
mixture all this: Nero, and the delicacy of Spring: all 
very human, however. Then at half-past one lunch on 
Cambridge cream cheese ; then a ride over hill and dale ; 
then spudding up some weeds from the grass ; and then 
coming in, I sit down to write to you, my sister winding 
red worsted from the back of a chair, and the most 
delightful little girl in the world chattering incessantly. 
So runs the world away. You think I live in Epicurean 
ease ; but this happens to be a jolly day : one isn't always 
well or tolerably good, the weather is not always clear, 
nor nightingales singing, nor Tacitus full of pleasant 
atrocity.'^ 'Give my love to Thackeray,' he goes on, 
'from your upper window across the street.' 

As we have seen, FitzGerald had for some time been in 
love with Miss Caroline Crabbe,^ eldest daughter of his 
Griend, and they were very often in each other's ^^ ^^^^ 
company. The lady, however, after a time wiUiMiss 
Kime to the conclusion that marriage with c^be? 
FitzGerald would not be prudent. What 'Bredfieid 
ler actual reason was we do not know. A 
profoundly pious girl, it is possible that FitzGerald's 

^ LiiUrs, ToL L p. 6a Quoted by pennission of Messrs. Macmillan. 
* These ttatementSy which are all new, are founded on most trustworthy 
mthority. 
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Nxf^ whatever we do, time will go on, and allj 
treated ^ike — 

^Tbe Mnf in a carnage may dde, 
Ajid the begfar may crawl at his side ; 
Butf in th^ geoerml race, 
Tbey MXJt uaTellibg mil the same pace* 

Among the contributors to this volume besides 
Gerald were Mrs- Fulcher, whose poems Mrs, Edw 
FitzGerald used to speak of as *very beautiful/ Bern 
Barton and Miss Elizabeth Charleswortb (subsequei 
Mfs. Edward Cowell, FitzGerald's correspondent \ 
fiiezid)t wlio signs herself author of HisiaHcid R^etim 




CHAPTER VII 

NASEBY EXCAVATIONS 
JULY l84I^JULY 1844 

Gerald now purchases more pictures and concocts 
ater — to be tried first on the vain and ruddy Mrs. Faire. 
nites to his old Cambridge acquaintance 
H, Thompson (subsequently Master of tLgwJ^,juty 
ity), sending remembrances to Blakesley, ^Jj^ ^^^m 
glas Heath, and such other potentates 
m he knew before they 'assumed the purple' — a 
ise stamped on his mind by his recent study of 
x>n. June saw him in Ireland again, staying first 
his uncle, Mr. Peter Purcell of Halverstown, Kil- 
m — riding in stage-coach and jaunting-car ; and 
wards at Edgeworthstown, where he is the guest of 
* great Maria,' who lives in a country mansion 
-oached by an avenue of venerable trees. Other 
ibers of the household are her half-brother Lovell 
Mrs* Edgeworth, her father's widow, mother of Fitz- 
Ud's friend Frank. Maria is seventy-two, the widow 
nty-four. The chief room is the library, with its 
ng table at one particular corner of which the aged 
oress sits and writes uhdisturbed by the conversation, 
hich, looking up, she now and again joins. Jars of 
kin china and 'shells from ocean knows where are 
he mantelpiece.' She is a lively and dapper little 
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hodff with tiiin, pale, and inegiilar fixtures, and Vgffj 
bair tdiich allows, throiigli hor cap bdund, but a dark 
friseHa'— « sent of *wltdppity atoorie' or &ity, ^wbc 
oomes flying durough the window to work marvels'^— 
ddii^ting to talk aboat Sir WaHter Scott, whom sbe 
adores, and whose pen lies always bdbre hen She is 
now owner ctf E<^peworthstown, boits^ (with a fortune 
won by literature) of Lovdl, who, however, still remains 
tiie appar»Kit owner, just as Mrs. Edgeworth is soil 
nominal mistress d the iKwse. Shit gives FitzGerald— 
^aiMl all bar tiiougfats were intent upon making bcr 
frimids baf^qr^-HSCOpy (tf her ^Fiank'* in German and 
English, Though the Isif Bountiful of the neighbour- 
hood, she meets with littte qrmpatfqr from priest m 
peasant-— 'no bows, no touching of bats, na pleasant 
kxriok' She sdls a hgKf of diamonds to build a 
mafte^houae in die villige^ but she flight have kept 
ber diamonds for aU the tfaanlES die got The people 
had no love for Protestant landholders. 

In September (1841) FitzGerald is at Naseby again, 

and, writing to F. Tennyson in Italy, facetiously addresses 

his letter from * No. o Strada del Obelisco^* 

54. strada del 

Obdisco. A in allusion to the situation of the house of 

Udwt wiUi ]\jr^ Watchams (formerly his mother's coach* 

man) where he was lodging. Here he reads 

Congreve, Vanbnigh, and Farquhar, flying when tired 

to an old tub of a piano, the blacksmith's forge, or fco 

tobacco at the FitzGerald Arms, or with a tenant of his 

father's named Love. Later he is in London, where he 

meets Allen, Thackeray, Spedding, and Tennyson. Of 

Tennyson, who is * finer in appearance than ever,' Mrs. 

Carlyle leaves us a vivid picture at this time. ^A tall 

* Sir Walter Scott 

* He many years after presented it to Mr. Frederick Spalding. 
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man leaning to a wall, with his head touching the ceiling 
like a carjratid/ 'You ought to be a dragoon/ cries 
FitzGerald to him» 'or in some active employment that 
would keep your soul stirring instead of revolving in its 
own idleness and tobacco smoke/ ^ The chief meeting- 
place of this junto was now Spedding's room in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, where they would sit up till mid- 
night smoking, discussing Lord Bacon with Spedding, 
or listening to Tennyson's poems read from a foolscap 
folio parchment-bound book. As the poems were written 
towards one side of the paper, they used the unoccupied 
edges as pipelights ; and a few of these leaves when they 
returned with the proofs from the printers were taken 
possession of by FitzGerald, who afterwards presented 
them to the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
October (1841) John Allen lost his brother Bird, com- 
mander of H.M.S. Soudan^ in the poetical and heroic 
Niger expedition. For several years Bird had been 
engaged to FitzGerald's sister Andalusia.' About this 
time W. Kenworthy Browne fell in love with Miss 
Elizabeth Elliott, the beautiful sixteen year old daughter 
of Mr. Robert Elliott of Goldington Hall, near Bedford. 
Browne's acquaintance with her was probably made 
through her brother Robert, a comrade of his in the 
hunting-field ; by and and by they became engaged. 

To this date I assign a very interesting unpublished 
letter of FitzGeraId*s, which refers to a drive with Dickens 
— the only occasion, apparently, on which FitzGerald and 
Dickens ever met It is written to Browne, and com- 
mences, * Dear Stubby.' After remarks that need not 
be quoted, it proceeds : * Alfred [Tennyson] is just left 
us in a cab : he, like me, has had and has yet the damned 
influenza. To-night I go with my mamma to the Opera. 

» /Jf€ afLtrd Ttrnmysm. > Afterwards Mrs. De Soyrcs. 

VOL. I. H 
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We get <m ireiywdl togdAnotf by hdp oi m^tiog veiy 
Hide. Lusia had hor eydid cot by Gutlirieu As 10 
your picture, I wQl not send it till Lawience has seen it 
eomediiiig cannot be done to it As I have sucb 
abundance of frictiuee I ahaU not be aolicttous to keep 
it for myself, modi as I like it, lliat is, I will leare it 
quite to your pass's will without saying a word, I hare 
latdy had a veiy duurming head by Rejrnolds sent tip 
fimn the countiy. You would like it much. Give me 
some account of the house you spoke of at Bedford.' 
(FitzG^ald contamphted setding at Bedfafd.) ' Is there 
any sitting-rocmi locddng out to the bade? I went oa 
Thursday with Alfred and Thsdmngr to drive with Baz. 
He is lOce Elliott,^ only rather on a smaller scale— un« 
afleded and hcqpitsble. You neter would remark htm 
for appeamnce. A certahi acute cut of the upper eyelid 
is all I can find to deoote his powers, but you would 
doubtless see mudi mote than I dow^ 

It was this year (1841) diat FitzGerald's friend Major 
Moor published his curious work An Acc&uni of ike 
Mysterious Ringing of Bells at Great Bealmgs^ Suffolk^ 
in 1834. As there are persons still living who know 
more about the occurrence than they care to tell, we need 
not inquire whether it was due to the agency of spirits. 
Though neighbours smiled at what they regarded as 
one of his many crotchets, the Major, to his dying 
day, maintained that his ^ bells were rung by no hcunao 
hand.' 

Some of FitzGerald's best letters are written to Frederick 
Tennyson (eldest brother of Alfred), ' a noble man in ^ 
respects,' though haughty and passionate, who oov . 
lived in Italy, wrote monotonous poetry, chiefly sonnecs, L 
dwelt in a world of spirits — Swedenborg's world — and[ 

^ Robert Elliott, brother of the young lady who became Bravne*f wi&i 
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turned earth into heaven by sitting in his spacious hall 
in the midst of forty fiddlers. Another correspondent 
was Pierce Morton — scholar, artist, journalist, Frederick 
etc — 'that mad man of genius Morton' — Tennywrn; 
who was chronically in need of ten pounds — ^^ . ^^ 
and travelled much, but delighted chiefly in Cariyie'i' Hero- 
Rome, in the soil of which he found some- ^' 
thing glutinous. FitzGerald, who liked to hear about 
foreign places, declared that he would himself travel if 
he had the eyts of Frederick and Morton. *The eye,' 
he says, quoting Goethe, ^can but see what it brings 
with it the power of seeing.' So he sat at home 
under the cinereous skies of Sufiblk, dreaming about 
the blue of Tuscany. Of Morton's letters he was 
a particular admirer, and copied a number of extracts 
from them into a commonplace book. In return he 
had nothing new to tell his distant friends except that 
Carlyle had published 'a raving book about heroes.' 
But despite his condemnation of Carlyle's book at the 
first reading, its influence on him was extraordinary. 
Naturally a hero-worshipper, he puts his friends — and 
especially W. K. Browne— on higher pedestals than 
ever; and this book was certainly in a considerable 
degree responsible for the apotheosis of * Posh,' with 
which we shall deal in subsequent chapters. He quotes 
Carlyle in condonation of Posh's faults.^ He calls 
Boulge * Malebolge,' after the ' Malebolge Pool,' with 
its gloomy circles that Carlyle, handling Dante, talks 
so much about. Passage after passage appeals to him ; 
especially the declaration that ' The poet who could 
merely sit on a chair and compose stanzas, would never 
make a stanza worth much,' and the reference to the 

* ' David, the Hebrew king, had fallen into sins enough. ... Is this your 
man according to God's heart ? *^lfefv- IVorskiPt Lecture li. 
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dawning on DuMe tfist ht wmM some day die^^ iriueh 
ti cdhcMl te tfM^ praboe Id /Wnwki* In tibi^ tiod^ w 
JVmJMi he ^otes in liiil liie fine pasan^ in LMtoieiL 
answefing the queiiicmt <What is a man's te^iioaf 
together with aeveial otihef passages* Thns I ^tiC e nii 
was evidently a ireiy great admfaer tii a wofk^wfaidi hi 
is nsoaUy ciedited widi liaving legwded sBf^bl&B^. 
Let us noie» liowever, tibat lie quoles with i^pfoval ii. 
diis same IVmmu Oulyle^i sa^g: 'The oonuaonrit 
qnalily in a trae woikof ait» if its enotdlaioe hmm masf 
dqMh and compass, is diat at fifst s^^ it oocaaions a 
eertain dis^ipointnMit.* 

In December 1841 RtaEGefald is at Rr^^iiDn, md h 
January at Geldestone agdin, iHiere lie gets an hifit^ 
tion to leetufe at ihe Ipswich iledbanic^ 
Insdlotion, on 'any soli^ except conls>> 
dhrhiity and patty pol^'-^ phrase whkh lir 
dqrs he rdiled round his tongue* He pretraded drit 
Donne, who had not been asked, was mad with envy; 
and though he hoped to see Barton in Febniaiy, be 
adds, ' You need not, however, expect that I can return 
to such familiar intercourse as once (in former dajrs) 
passed between us. New honours in society have 
devolved upon me the necessity of a more dignified 
deportment'' From January to April 1842 he was in 
London, visiting theatres and picture-dealers* shops, but 
feeling all the time that his life was unsatisfactory. He 
describes himself as living * in a very seedy way, reading 
occasionally in books which every one else has gone 
through at school,' reading, moreover, *just in the 
same way as ladies work: to pass the time away.' He 
often sees Thackeray, who has just finished his Irish 
Sketch'Bookj and is trying to get appointed editor of 

> Sei^ Warsk^t Lecture iii. * Lttttrs. 
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' a new foreign review ' projected by Chapman and Hall. 
Thackeray thinks he could suit them, unless they want 
'a great man like Mr. Carlyle.' At any rate, he knows 
two languages, and is not given to * deep philosophising ' 
— that unfortunate faculty which ruined the journalistic 
career of J. M. Kemble.^ Thackeray, for his part, de- 
lighted to be with FitzGerald, but observed, * I am afraid 
his society makes me idle; we sit and talk too much 
about books and pictures, and smoke too many cigars.' 

Later, FitzGerald ruralises first at Geldestone, where 
he gets up at five in the morning to read Ecclesiasticus, 

and afterwards at Bedford, where he names ^ a»d^ 

' 57« At Becl- 

Browne's pictures, writing down * awful ford, Yardiey 
calumnies about Cuyp and others.' More- ^ndCi^ 
over, they named the subjects rashly as well A«hby, 
as the artists — calling one 'General Wolfe' 
for no reason except that he wore a scarlet coat and 
looked brave. Then there was ' a little Crome cottage ' 
bought by FitzGerald at Norwich, and a hawking pic- 
ture, the finest FitzGerald ever got, both apparently 
presents to Browne.' 

From Bedford he makes trips with Browne and others 
to Keysoe, their favourite Bletsoe, and through Turvey 
and Lavendon to Yardiey Hastings, in order to see the 
Marquis of Northampton's seat,' with its Inigo Jones 
architecture, Italian vistas, and associations with Samuel 
Johnson, who at Easton Maudit, close by, visited his 
friend Dr. Percy. FitzGerald found fault with the 
pictures, and took no note of the quaint and wonderful 
Dutch tapestry, but admired the fabric of the house, 
with the parapet balustrade round the roof carved into 
the letters *Nisi dominus custodiat domum, frustra 

' Letter of Thackeray, loth March 1842. 

* From an anpablished letter (undated). ' Castle Ashby. 
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viaiLAT gui cusionrr sam.' ^This,' he observes, 'is 
not amiss to dedidier as 70a cMne ap tibe long avenue 
some summer or autumn day, and to moralise upon 
afterwards at die Utde <<Rase and Oown" at YahUqr, 
if sudi gobd home-bttwed be dM^ used to be beiMe 
I knew I was to die.*^ Natuiailjr he did not leave 
Yardlejr without visntii]^ die fiunous Yaidlejr Chase; 
and in his comnKmfdaoe bock^ ^Half-Hours witti the. 
Worst Authors,'* he devotes a huge sqpaoe to an abriU^ 
ment from Grandey Berkdey, entitled ^The View HuDoa 
of Yardley Chase,' an anecdote of deoq»tion practised 
on the writer by ^a fine young fiumer/ Bade again 
in Bedfiml, more journqrs were made Id the Metsoe 
^Falcon,' diis time in oompany with Herr TeafelsdrBddi 
—tor diere is always a 01^ of \Sisf*r Mmmims sttddng 
outafntsGerald*spodDet * 

The'studyof iSisf*rJ?iMrliir not unnaturally led to a 
desira to meet the autfatMP— a deslra-that'waa realised oa 
58. Carijieiii ^^ <S^ ^^ September 1842, when FitzGerald 
a'Branffie- called upon Carlyle — *GurIyle,' according to 
Naaebj ^ Thackeray — with Lawrence the artist. Car- 

Excavatioiis. |yi^^ ^j^q ^^s engaged upon his Letters of 
Cramwelly had a little before, in company with Dr. 
Arnold, made a journey to Naseby with a view to going 
over the battlefield. Knowing the place well, as was 
natural, seeing that most of it belonged to his £EUher, 
FitzGerald discovered that, misled by Naseby*s lying 
bully, the obelisk, Carlyle and Dr. Arnold had seen 
nothing, having walked over what was not the field of 
battle at all — that, in short, to use an expression common 
enough at Naseby, Carlyle was in a ' branglemess.* 

^ Eupkramr, Cf. Carlyle's Hiro-Wonhip^ Lecture in., whidi FitsGenOd 
had just been reading. ' One day, it had risen sternly benign on the scathed 
heart of Dante, that he . . . would full surely die,' etc 

' Afterwards altered to < Half-Hours with Obscure Authors.* 
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Though very reluctant to admit that they had been 
deceived, Carlyle had no objection to further evidence ; 
consequently FitzGerald, who was just then going to 
Naseby, resolved to settle the matter once and for all. 
Before he could start, however, there came a letter from 
Carlyle asking a number of questions, and concluding 
with : ^ On the whole, my dear sir, here seems to be 
work enough for you I But, after all, is it not worth your 
while on other accounts? Were it not a most legitimate 
task for the proprietor of Naseby, a man of scholarship, 
intelligence, and leisure, to make himself completely 
acquainted with the true state of all details connected 
with Naseby battle and its localities? Few spots of 
ground in all the world are memorabler to an English- 
man. We could still very well stand a good little book 
on Naseby 1 Verbum sapienti! ' 

Before going further, it will be necessary, if we are to 
understand the communications between Carlyle and 
FitzGerald, to give a very brief account of what really 
happened on that famous 14th of June 1645. Fairfax, 
who had marched out of Buckinghamshire, was joined at 
Flore, in Northamptonshire, by Cromwell, who had come 
from the eastern counties on 12th June ; and on the 13th 
they reached Naseby and took possession of Mill Hill, 
half a mile north of Naseby. The king's army was on 
Dust Hill, a rising parallel to Mill Hill, about a mile 
further north, and divided from it by a plain — Broad 
Moor. The battle began at ten on the morning of the 
14th. Prince Rupert, who led the right wing of the 
king's army, charged across Broad Moor and up Rutput 
and Fenny Hills, fired upon, as he passed, by Colonel 
Okey and his dragoons hidden in Lantford Hedges, a 
thicket which ran northward at right angles to these 
hills. He reached the Parliament's left wing under Ireton 



and Skippon, and put them to flight. Ireton, whose 
horse was shot under him, and who was wounded in the 
thigh and in the face, was taken prisoner, and the 
Cavaliers then made for the Parliament's baggage, which 
was under the protection of firelocks close to the village. 
In the meantime the Parliament's right wing under 
Cromwell had charged down Mill Hill on to the king*s 
left under Sir Marmaduke Langdale, who fled through 
the furze in the direction of Dust Hill and Longhold 
Spinnies. The Parliament's centre, under Fairfax^ which 
was opposed by the king in person, now wavered and 
* mostly all fled/ The officers, however, snatched the 
colours and fell into the reserves with them. The 
reserves rushed on, and others, encouraged by Crofn- 
welFs success on the right, rallying to them, they 
attacked the Cavaliers vigorously, and drove them pell- 
mell down the htlL At Dust HiU the king made a final 
attempt to rally his flying forces, but in vain, and 
they fled in panic towards Harborough. Not until he 
had reached the baggage did Rupert discover that the 
rest of the king's army was being repulsed. He then 
hastened to render help, but too late. The battle was 
irretrievably lost The number of slain is unknown, but 
five thousand were taken prisoners. When the battle 
was found to be going against the king, Ireton offered 
his keeper pardon in return for freedomi and so got 
released. 

On arriving at Naseby, FitzGerald had spade and 
mattock taken to a spot some considerable distance from 
the 'Blockhead Obelisk,' a spot on a hill 'pitted with 
hollows and overgrown with rank vegetation,' where, 
according to the blacksmith, the principal local autho- 
rity, many of the slain lay. On opening one of the 
hollows this declaration was proved true, for there lay 
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ains of skeletons packed closely together. Car- 
w plies FitzGerald with questions. He wants to 
hether there was a windmill at Naseby (yes, on 
11). Are there any traces of such names as these : 
i Hedges, where Okey's dragoons hid ; Rutput 
an Leaf Hill? What steeples, etc., can be descried 
11 Hill ? and so on — -just the questions to be asked 
n desirous of writing a vivid account of the event 
to the best of his ability being sent by FitzGerald, 
again writes urging a continuance of the investi- 

and observing, Ht is long since I read a letter 
esting as yours of yesterday. Clearly enough 

upon the very battleground ; and I, it is also 
ive only looked up towards it from the slope of 
L' In the intervals of excavating, FitzGerald read 
Georgicsj and felt that they attuned perfectly with 
3lic surroundings. He sits at breakfast at Mr. 
ms', and looking out of window sees the old 
)f a cross grown round with long grass, great 
dges ramped over by clematis and briony, and 
s taking their horses to plough — up the long road 
Is past the obelisk ; then turning to his book he 
le passage in which the swains are bidden to 
jir steers and sow barley in the fields, * Libra die 
tf,* * etc. Next day he goes out with two farmers 
venerable vicar, the Rev. William Marshall, who 

enough to have spoken to the sons of the men 
k part in the fight A great trench was dug, with 
It of more skeletons — most of them naturally 
ete — and a large number of sound teeth, a few of 
ere afterwards sent to Carlyle. FitzGerald*s idea 
ing another grave was apparently not put into 
n. He quite satisfied Carlyle, however, but con- 

^ Gtorg, L 208-2II. 
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fessed that all this digging up of dead Cavaliers and 
Roundhead^ was little to his taste ; although it certainly 
gave him satisfaction to feel that he had beeo able toj 
discover where the thickest of the fight had taken place* * 
Unfortunately the Cromwell was not being constructed in 
the same way as the French Revolution ; and CarlylCf J 
instead of giving a vivid description of the battle, for 
which he had all the materials, contented himself with a 
short fiasliccfo of it, which he put, not in the body of the 
book, but in the appendix of the third volume,^ 

Carlyle wished to erect over the principal grave a block 
of Portland stone, and suggested for inscription : * Here, 
as proved by strict and not too impious examination, lie 
the slain of the Battle of Naseby' — a project that was 
talked about for thirty years, but owing to various diffi- 
culties never put into execution. FitzGerald often calls 
at 24 Cheyne Row to see Carlyle about this Naseby affair^ 
or about nothing in particular, and he and Carlyle, in 
dressing-gown and straw hat, each with half a yard d 
pipe, stroll by the hour up and down the flagged court 
and 'poor sooty patch of garden,' and under the *old 
scrag of a cherry-tree/ 

In July 1843 FitzGerald paid a third visit to Ireland, 
reaching Dublin on July nth, to .find the people going 
S&. inii«iaad about in their cars or standing idle just as 
agais* even At his hotel occurred an odd and 

inconvenient incident. It was a hot day, and he ordered 
a tepid bath. By and by he went to the bathroom, wber? 
the attendant, instead of leaving him to lock the door in- 
side, by mistake locked him in ; and, to crown the trouble, 
the water was scalding hot. How long FitzGerald was 
left in this predicament history does not record, butttis 
relieving to read of his setting out next day for his Undc 

^ Oiittir Cramweir$ L^iUrs midSptulUSj t«iL tiL p^ 344^ Ashburtoii Editid» 
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Peter's at Halverstown, Kilcullen. For his cousins 
Margaret, Honoria, and Mary Frances, who were amus- 
ing themselves with private theatricals, he wrote a pro- 
logue to one of Calderon*s plays. He passed most of 
Us time, however, at Bally sax, close to the Curragh 
Camp, and Kildare, ' one of the wretchedest wild villages ' 
that Carlyle, who visited it a little later, ^ ever saw, full of 
ragged beggars, and altogether like a village in Dahomey.' 
We may judge that FitzGerald visited the cathedral, and 
the ruins of Grey Abbey, the burial-place of the ancient 
FitzGeralds, and was shown the site of the nunnery of 
St Bridget, famous for its inextinguishable fire. Then 
followed another visit to Edgeworthstown. Frank Edge- 
worth, having given up his unprofitable school, if indeed 
he ever had any pupils, at Eltham, had come back to 
Ireland to take charge of his sister's estate, and ' be a 
good country gentleman ' — * to Mrs. Edgeworth's and all 
our inexpressible comfort and support,' adds 'the great 
Maria,' *also for the good of the country as a resident 
landlord and magistrate mtu:k needed.' So Frank at 
last found his niche in the world and could, when not 
sitting on the bench, receiving rents, or going into 
accounts, bury himself in Kant, Spinoza, and ' deep 
philosophising ' in general. FitzGerald thinks Miss Edge- 
worth is wearing away; still she has six more years to 
live. He sets sail from Dublin on September ist, bear- 
ing with him ^ the heartfelt regrets of all the people of 
Ireland.' 

Back again in Boulge he walks out with ' Bletsoe ' ; 
visits Crabbe ; takes tea with Barton ; strolls over to 
Hasketon to taste some of Squire Jenny's fresh air ; goes 
on Sunday to church, where the parson and the clerk — 
among the fungi and the mouse-bitten curtains — get 
'through the service sear-saw, like two men in a saw- 
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pit ' ; papers his rooms a * still green/ so as to agree 
with his ' Venetian pictures ' ; places his chair against the 
window, hangs his legs out over the window-ledge, reads 
Seneca, and feels happy. This method of disposing of his 
tegs used to be taken adv^antage of by two naugh^ village 
boys» who would watch until they saw him comfortably 
settled^ and then steal round to the back and climb his 
walnut-tree. On one occasion « when they were helping 
themselves, they saw, on looking down, FitzGerald walk- 
ing backwards and forvi^ards in his loose blue coat, book 
in hand, under the tree, but never raising his eyes. He 
kept them there the better part of an afternoon. In 
March he hears of the death of his old friend and 
pensioner Mrs. Chaplin of Wherstead, and looks out 
another old lady to supply her place. In April he writes 
to Mrs* Charlesworth of Bramford,^ chiefly with a viewia 
helping Carlyle on the subject of Cromwell's Lincolnshiic 
campaign ; and late in the year he hears of the pr^ 
sentatton of John Allen to the living of Frees, in North 
Shropshire.* 

^ Nc&r Ipswich. 

* Id October 1S47 Ailea was appointed ArcfadcACOa ofSalciipk 
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CHAPTER VIII 

REV. T, R. MATTHEWS 

APRIL l844~^BPTEMBER 1845 

In the mean time, the Rev. T. R. Matthews had been 
continuing with more energy and fervour than ever his 
evangelistic work, wearing himself out with ^ ^ Brom- 
preaching, six sermons a week being no un- ham Road 
common occurrence. One particular service, ^^' 
at which FitzGerald was present, excites our interest 
above others. It was on the night of Good Friday (April 
1844). The worshippers had gathered early in front of 
the Bromham Road Chapel. The traffic was impeded, 
vehicles having a difficulty to get past As soon as the 
doors were opened the crowd (FitzGerald among them), 
or as many as the building would hold, poured in, while 
the rest stood with heads craned in at the door, or went 
away disappointed. In the middle of the far end of the 
chapel was a panelled pulpit with red cushion and 
tassels, and ' S ' shaped gas bracket and globe. Close to 
this sat FitzGerald. Matthews, a Saul of a man, with 
prominent eyebrows, aquiline, high-bridged nose, and 
hair curling up at the neck, in black Genevan gown 
with white bands, ascended the pulpit steps, a wooden 
cross in his hands. The subject of the sermon was the 
Crucifixion. Raising the cross, and fixing his eyes on 
it, Matthews commenced with a calm and minute descrip- 
tion of the tremendous event, describing the approach to 

187 
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Golgotha, the driving of the oail into one hand» tototfae 
other, through both feet, the raising of the cross, Gcd 
in man's image distended, the te^rs of the womeOt 
terror of the disciples^ the sneers of the priests* *H( 
saved others, Himself He cannot save.* No fine wonts, 
no affectation J but the preacher's earnestness was terrihlcj 
A grand sermon with a flavour of the old monkish da; 
though even Peter the Hermit, with all bis eloquence 
with his wooden cross, was less powerful to move the 
masses. At the end ensued a few moments of profound 
silence- Then Matthews earnestly begged that some d 
his hearers would express their belief that Christ bad 
died for them« One after another, with tear-stained &ioe 
and with sob>, rose up and declared their faith to tJie 
Redeemer. 'I was quite overset/ observes FitzGendd, 
* all poor people : how much richer than all who fill tfee 
London churches. Theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven!* 
FitzGerald was greatly impressed, too, by Matthews* 
enthusiasm and intense feeling. He preached with aU 
his soul and with all his mightj and he quitted the pulpit 
'as wet as if he had been in a tub.' In £ict^ he was 
slowly killing himself. 

In May 1844 Browne and 'Monsieur Jem* (that is 
Spedding) were at Boulge visiting FitzGerald, who calls 
.^ them good representatives — Browne of the 
Marriage, Vita Attiva, Spedding of the Vita Contem- 
aoth July X844. piativa: the former one of the busiest men 
in Bedford, 'farmer, magistrate, militia officer — of more 
use,' says FitzGerald, * in a week than I in my life long' 
— being all for action ; the latter all for persistent and 
unwearied study. Browne, however, could spare odd 
half-hours for contemplation ; and Spedding, < that literary 
sportsman,' was, as his letters show, fully appreciative 
of the pleasures of country life. In one of his letters, 
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iirritten just before a visit to Browne, he says : * I hope 
liat before the partridges or hares are all shot we may 
make it suit each other to have a pop at them together. 
We never quite settled the question which of us could 
tniss a hare cleanest'^ This, however, was pleasantry, 
sach being a first-rate shot Spedding clearly came into 
the world for only two purposes: to edit Bacon and to 
shoot grouse and snipe — grouse in his plantations at 
Corrybrough, and snipe among the reeds of the Ouse. 

Browne, as we have seen, had become engaged to Miss 
Elizabeth Elliott The death of her father took place 
on 2ist February 1844, and by and by the date of the 
wedding of Browne and Miss Elliott was fixed. 
FitzGerald wished his friend every happiness, using the 
words of Michael Drayton to hts William Browne: 
^So mayst thoii thrive as thou, young shepherd, art 
beloved by me ' ; but his heart was sore all the same. 
No more Bedford, he thought, and no more poplars, or 
Clapham Tower, or * Falcon ' at Bletsoe, or pottering along- 
side the Ouse with book and colour-box. Ten years had 
elapsed since his first visit, and this of 1844 was surely 
to be the last I He need not have troubled himself 
with apprehensions, for Bedfordshire was to be his yet 
another fifteen years. *When I heard,' says he, 'that 
they could not have less than five hundred a year, I gave 
up all further interest in the matter. I could not wish a 
reasonable couple more. W. B. may be spoilt if he 
grows rich : that is the only thing could spoil him.' The 
wedding, at which FitzGerald was present, took place at 
Goldington, all the village being in gala, on 30th July 
1844. Browne, who was twenty-six (his wife was nineteen), 
is described at this time as having a very clear, pink, and 
white complexion, a full, large, blue-grey eye, and a square 

* Unpublished letter of Spedding'i. 
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and rather massive forehead. Then he was shaven ; 
subsequently he wore full moustache and whiskers. Four 
portraits of him are in existence: (i) A water-colour — 
head and shoulders^ — a very young man in fawn w^aistcoac, 
darkish coat, Hght overcoat, light blue tie, longish hair, 
shaven chin and Up. (2) Sketch by Thackeray — thr^ 
quarters, cutaway coat, cane in left hand, stock and big 
coat collar ; Swiss church in background, (3) An un- 
finished oil painting by Lawrence — side face, auburn 
hair, slight side whiskers. (4) A photograph of bim , 
outside his hut at Aldcrshot. All are given in this book. 
FttzGerald portrays his friend thus : * Has very good 
abilities ; a smooth-mannered person ; more sur&ce than 
depth ; quite a man of the world ; fond of argument^ hut 
not ill-tempered ; careful, thoughtful for others, and a 
good contriver; gentlemanly; would not do a mean 
thing/* ^ He had rare intuition,' says FttzGerald in a 
letter of 7th February 1883, *into men, matters, and even 
into matters of art ; though Thackeray would call him 
*^ Little Browne," which I told him he was not justified in 
doing.' The epithet 'Little* seems, however, to have 
been suggested rather by Browne's stature, for he was 
only five feet seven, whilst Thackeray himself was big and 
burly. Moreover, FitzGerald in his plajrful moods did not 
spare his friend either, often calling him ' Dear Stubby.' 
Even six months later (December 1844) FitzGerald was 
lamenting his supposed loss. 'Browne,' says he, 'is 
married, and I shall see but little of him for the future. 
I have laid by my rod and line by the willows of the Ouse 
for ever. " He is married and cannot come* " This^diange 
is the meaning of those verses — 

" Friend after friend departs ; 
Who has not lost a friend?"' 
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But in the summer of 1845 FitzGerald is again off to 
'dear old Bedfordshire,' the marriage having made no 
difference whatever ; and presently we hear of Mr. and 
Mrs* W. Kenworthy Browne taking up their residence at 
Goldington Hall. 

The village of Goldington is situated about two miles 
north-east of Bedford, which in that direction, as in 
others, is rapidly extending. On the left, one ^ ^ 
passes the * Fox and Hounds' inn and spacious ton HaU. 
nursery gardens, and on the right the road Sj^?*^'^ 
leading to the ruins of Newnham Priory, with 
the site of Turnpike Cottage,^ the picturesque residence 
of the common friend of the Brownes and FitzGerald, 
Captain Addington. Addington was a retired naval 
captain — a little, pursy, bald-headed, kindly, catty old 
gentleman in brown coat and brass buttons, much 
given to blazing fires, a luxurious arm-chair, and other 
< seductive comforts' or discomforts. He divided his 
time between Turnpike Cottage and his London club, 
the United Service. His cats, which he treated like 
human beings, and taught numerous accomplishments, 
were the talk of the neighbourhood, and FitzGerald 
extended their fame to Woodbridge. Goldington is built 
round a green or goose-common. On the west is the 
vicarage (a modern erection occupying the site of its low 
and picturesque predecessor), on the north Goldington 
Hall, on the east Goldington Bury, and on the south are the 
majority of the cottages, with several inns. The church, 
St Mary's, is a little to the north-east of the Hall, and 
beyond, near the Ouse, is a conical mound — the remains 
of Risinghoe Castle. The Hall, dating from 1650, is a 
spacious house, embosomed in shrubs and lofty trees, 
but its chimneys and upper windows appear conspicu- 

^ Palled down in December 1902, jast after our photograph of it was taken. 
VOL. I. I 
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oiisly and picturesquely above the foliage as one 
approaches it from the green • The south or principal 
front, like the rest of the house, is of old red brick, but 
on the right of the entrance-porch is a patch of stone, 
evidently the remains of an earlier house. Noticeablei 
too, are the two curious round-headed recesses in the wall 
to the left of the porch. There are fine old yews, chest- 
nuts, hawthorns, walnuts, and firs. An old-fashioned 
garden, with mounds of topiary work, and gay with 
flowerSi extends northward, and is succeeded by a pretty 
pightle or paddock of classic fame, from which is obtained 
a view of the gables of the house. There have been 
considerable alterations and improvements at the Hall of 
recent years, but all in keeping with the Cromwell ian 
building. The staircase and the decorations of the hall 
are modern, but the massive carved oak doors are of 
Browne's time ; whilst on the first floor is a room with the 
original oak wainscotting, and untouched, except that the 
ceiling has been raised. The furniture is modern. In 
FitzGerald's day one of the charms of the place was die 
fact of its being filled with furniture from Mrs. Piooi's 
house at Streatham, which Mrs. Browne's &ther had 
bought as early as i8ia Dr. Johnson's own bed was 
included, and in the room in which, during his visits heie, 
FitzGerald slept, stood the Great Cham's ^own bookcase 
and secretaire ; with looking-glass in the panels which 
often reflected his uncouth shape.' 

FitzGerald was never happier than when at Goldington 
sauntering in its elmy fields and dreaming in the pigfade;^ 
and in his letters, both published and unpublished, be 
speaks with feeling and affection of the village and the 
friends he there made. If inclined for sport, and it was 

^ See chapter xii. of thb work, * When in Bedfordshire I pot away almoit aH 
books except Omar,' etc 
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to fishing that he was always most addicted, he could 
generally — if Browne was busy with his tenants, at a 
true-blue dinner, or at his hundred and one other occu- 
pations — ^fall back on Harry Boulton,^ the gentleman 
CEU'mer of Puttenhoe, married to Browne's sister Anne ; 
or Robert Elliott of Goldington Bury, Mrs. Browne's 
brother. If studiously inclined he could, as he so often 
did, look in at the vicarage, and talk philology with 
Ae Rev. William Monkhouse.* To Mr. Monkhouse, 
a tall, handsome, nimble man with an aquiline nose, 
^ho had been a great athlete, and who at fifty had 
never seen a gate he could not jump, the vicarage was 
^ sort of Little Ease. He could not stand upright in 
any of the rooms without brushing the ceilings with his 
hair or bumping his forehead against the beams. Being 
more solicitous, however, for the spiritual and educa- 
tional advancement of the village than for the preservation 
of the charms of his person, the situation gave him small 
concern. He was an enthusiastic antiquary, his speciality 
being Druidic Remains, which he held to be entirely 
unconnected with Druidism, and he was the author of 
a scholarly work on the etymologies of Bedfordshire, 
which appeared in 1857. Very sensibly, he did not keep 
his learning to himself, but, by way of lecture and con- 
versation, imparted it to his thick-soled, but not unintel- 
ligent, parishioners, who thus became not only good 
Christians but respectable antiquaries. The Rev. 
William Airy, FitzGerald's Keysoe friend, and Monk- 
house were kindred spirits and boon companions. Airy 
compiled a Digest of the Domesday Book as it con- 
cerned Bedfordshire. If FitzGerald did not interest 

^ Henry Dyott Boulton. 

* Bom 1805 ; cmate of Goldington and Willington 1831, rector of Goldington 
1S35. 
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himself much in their archeology, he was ever read^ 
to disctiss With both questions relating to philology. 
Old Captain Addington of Turnpike Cottage cared 
nothing for philology ^ but FitzGerald found him also 
excellent company, and he would often visit the little 
thatched homesteadi which must have reminded him of 
his cottage at Boulge^ which, however, was less oraate, 
and in which one could walk without treading on cats. 
Captain Addington's family had owned Goldtngton 
Bury, indeed most of the village ; but the estate had 
become encumbered, and when it was sold — ^Mr. Robert 
Elliott, Mrs. Browne*s father, being the purchaser — the 
captain had seven-and-sixpence to take« With his seven- 
and-sixpence, his Government pension, his servants, 
* Big Isaac ^ and * Little Isaac' (father and son named 
Joyce), his dog Badger, his tortoise-shell cat Tom, and 
his other but less illustrious cats, the choleric little 
captain then retired lo Turnpike CotUge, His delight 
was to drive about in a gig, dressed in a blue coat and 
white waistcoat, with * Little Isaac,* and to terrify chil- 
dren, ^ often threatening to ride over them.' This, how- 
ever, was only his fun, for *he was a very tender man 
for a captain.' 

A favourite excursion with FitzGerald at this time 
was to Turvey, four miles out, where lived Mr. Geoige 
Boulton, Harry Boulton's brother. Here FitzGerald 
made a number of sketches, which for years were among 
his most cherished treasures. The guests at Gotdington 
included Thackeray ; and he, FitzGerald, and Browne, 
by their different heights, formed three steps as diey 
walked down Bedford High Street Thackeray made a 
good many sketches with Bedford scenes for background ; 
moreover, presently, when engaged on JPendenmSf be 
drew largely on Browne, and in a minor degree, as we 
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have already observed, on FitzGerald. Bedford does 
not altogether correspond with Chatteris, which is 
apparendy a mixture of Bedford and some sleepy 
cathedral town ; but Arthur Pendennis is clearly 
enough Browne's double. * Arthur's hair was of a 
healthy brown colour which looks like gold in the 
sunshine ; his face was round, rosy, freckled, and good- 
humoured ; • • • in fact, without being a beauty, he had 
such a frank, good-natured, kind face, and laughed so 
merrily at you out of his honest blue eyes, that no 
wonder Mrs. Pendennis thought him the pride of the 
whole county.' Then again, Pendennis was only five 
feet eight — a mere dwarf in the eyes of the gigantic 
Thackeray. He rode a very good mare with un- 
common pluck and grace, and took fences with great 
coolness, had an 'honest taste for port wine,' was 
an enthusiastic fox-hunter and angler, loved art and 
literature, and had political ambitions. Such also was 
Browne, and one could easily point to plenty of other 
parallels. As Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie observes, 
* There was a little likeness in Warrington to Edward 
FitzGerald.' 

That Browne was a man of culture is evident from 
his commonplace books. One of them, a ' Book of 
Extracts made in 1833,' contains among other entries 
*A Paper on Diet,' * Virgil's Tomb,' * Remarks on 
Hogarth by Horace Walpole,' and extracts from the 
poets, principally Scott. Being now ambitious to dis- 
tinguish himself in politics, he often spoke at the 
meetings of the Bedford Conservative Society, and 
nursed the hope of getting into St. Stephen's. Fitz- 
Gerald's ideal man in Euphranor^ it will be remembered, 
*is qualified not only to shoot the pheasant and hunt 
the fox, but even to sit on the Bench of Magistrates — 
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or even in Parliament— *not unprovided with a quotation 
or two from Horace or VirgiL* 

On August 20th FitzGerald is in London with 
Thackeray, who is busy on Barty Lytsdm,^ and they 
63, AndftiisMa's ^'^^ ^^^^^ Quin at a part)* where * FitzGerald 
"*^****^^' is in wonderful cue-' Later FitzGerald is at 
Geldestone again, visiting Mrs. Schutx, and making for 
a niece *a Nelly-ad/ or abstract of Nell's wanderings 
from the Old Curmsity Shop* In September he is at 
Leamington to see his sister Andalusia married to the 
Rev. Francis de Soy res, and gives a day to looking 
over the field of Edgehill, * If war breaks out in France/ 
says he, ^ I will take up arms as a volunteer under I 
Major Pytches-* Pytches and Westminster Abbey I* 
Back at Boulge, he wishes F. Tennyson were with him 
to quarrel — that is * in the sense of a good strenuous 
difference of opinion, supported on either side by occa- 
sional outbursts of spleen * ; and in November he 
declares, * 1 certain Iv love winter better than summer. 
Could one but know, as one sits within the tropic latitude 
of one's fireside, that there was not increased want, cold, 
and misery beyond it' So he cuddles round the fire 
in his solitary Boulge Cottage, his cat and the dog 
' Bletsoe ' on the rug, and his old woman, with her 
beautiful red arms, in the kitchen, just as if it were an 
Apuleius's or Gil Bias's robbers' cave, save that the prison 
is his by choice, not necessity. *We are never very 
much displeased,' he cries, echoing La Rochefoucauld, 
*with our neighbours' misfortunes'' — but that is a libel 
on himself, for he can scarcely enjoy his fire for think- 
ing of the sufferings of the poor in the biting cold 

^ Appeared in Frasir^s Magtuine^ Jannary to December 1844. 
' His friend at Melton Grange. 
* Unpublished letter. 
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weather, though he thinks they are much to blame too 
— * they will have such enormous families.' 

In May 1845 Bernard Barton, after a silence of nine 
years, published his eighth volume of poetry. Household 
Verses J which is interesting to us on account of 64. Bernard 
its frontispiece, 'Gainsborough's Lane,' and Barton's 
vignetted title-page, 'Scene on the Deben,' <Le petit 
both from paintings by FitzGerald's friend Chnrchjard/ 
Thomas Churchyard ; also for the verses to Lucy Barton 
and the stanzas^ suggested by a gift which Barton re- 
ceived from FitzGerald's mother.* Thomas Churchyard 
— * my little friend Churchyard,' Me petit Churchyard' — 
was a solicitor and amateur artist of Woodbridge, who 
did not, FitzGerald used wickedly to say, paint in ' body ' 
colour. Churchyard, 'our great judge on art,' had a 
poetical mind— once pleased FitzGerald, for instance, by 
calling the pretty yellow aconites in front of Boulge 
Cottage *New Year's Gifts' — and was an authority on 
Gainsborough, Constable, Crome, and other East Anglian 
artists. In his own profession Churchyard, despite, or 
perhaps owing to, his gifts made little headway. Had 
he loved parchment more and canvas less, he would 
have had a plumper purse, though not necessarily a 
more joyous existence. In short, his was the poetic 
and artistic, not the business temperament. He em- 
broidered even the law ; his nervous eloquence, to use 
the words of his friend John Loder, 'often lending a 
positive grace to the dry details of many an uninteresting 
case.' His devotion to the fine and impoverishing arts 
was, indeed, to him the very * breath of life.' 

Matthews the preacher had persevered in his work with 
an earnestness which even his herculean frame could not 
stand. In three years, says John FitzGerald, he preached 

1 H^msikcld ygrsa, p. 86. ' /NV/. p. 83. 
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over a thousand sermons — an average near upon of 
one a day, but the preaching was but a part of his 
^ Death of self-if^posed labour,^ Take a glimpse at him 
Matthews, at hatf-past five in the morning on Easter 
4tli Sept. 184S Sunday, 1842, He is in a meadow by the 
river Ouse, for seven persons are to be baptized. There 
are one hundred and fifty present 'A little while,' he 
says, ^before I baptized, the sun had risen with peculiar 
splendour, his bright rays threw a lustre over the solemn 
scene and met the faces of our baptized brethren and 
sisters as they came out of the water, making their faces 
sparkle again, as the dewdrops in the morning sun ; it 
was a glorious time, the sun shining, the children of 
God rising out of the water, the animating voices of 
friends by the river-side singing '* glory, honour, praise^ 
and power," made the whole scene truly solemn.' The 
sick he anointed with oil, Omfieaieo tranquUiaH — * Every- 
thing can be calmed with oil/ he used to say with Fliny. 
And he prayed over people afflicted with dea&ess and 
other complaints, though not always with success. * One 
for deafness of seventeen years standing, and on Sabbath 
could hear better than for a long time,' but on another 
occasion, though he prayed for two hours and a half 
over a poor deaf woman, whose friends were anxious 
' that she should have the use of her hearing,* his efiforts 
availed nothing, for 'there was a lack of faith.* A Mrs. 
Symes of Ravensden, among others, is said to have been 
the subject of a miraculous healing. ' She was so weak 
that she had to be carried to the river, but on emerging 
from the water was able to walk home without assistance.' 
Fired with gratitude to God, she built at Ravensden the 

^ Mr. John FiuGerald tells us that in 184 1 Matthews preached 328 times ; in 
1842, 320 times; in 1843, 3^ times; in 1844, 280 times; and in the e^t 
mcMiths of 1845 (the year he died), 158 times. 
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chapel which still stands. Bedford became the English 
Lourdes. Matthews advocated the frequent reiteration 
aloud of the more precious verses of Scripture. Thus 
he would say, *<*The blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin " should be frequently repeated 
by our lips. • • • I have found faith greatly increased 
by taking the word into my mouth.' 

On the 22nd August 1845 he was at Walham Green, 
London. The chapel was crammed, the doorway filled 
up, the crowd extended so far across the road that the 
omnibuses had difficulty in passing, and he got home at 
ten, wearied out On the Monday and Tuesday he exerted 
himself even more, and his appetite failed. On the 
Wednesday he went to dine with a gentleman, but could 
eat nothing; nevertheless he preached as usual in the 
evening to a huge congregation. The exertion, the heat, 
the closeness of the atmosphere, the exposure to the cold 
air afterwards, quickened his complaint, and when they 
brought him home to Bedford it was found that typhus 
fever had set in. FitzGerald, who was then paying his 
usual visit to the Brownes, deeply sympathised with his 
* noble preacher,' but feared for the worst. Conformably 
to a plan made some time previous, he took a three days' 
trip to Naseby. On his return on Friday, September 5th, 
passing through Bedford at dusk, he saw a coffin carrying 
down the street. It was for Matthews, who had died the 
previous day in one of the apartments of his toad paradise 
under the chapel in the Bromham Road. Says Fitz- 
Gerald, writing on the following Sunday : * I knew whose 
it must be. I would have given a great deal to save his 
life, which might certainly have been saved with common 
precaution. He died in perfect peace, approving all the 
principles of his life to be genuine.' 

Matthews was buried on Monday, September 8th, in 
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the graveyard at the back of Bromham Road Chapel, 
both Edward and his brother John being among the 
mourners. His trumpet was plac^ before the pulpit in 
the chape) buih by his arch-disciple Mrs. Symes at 
Ravensden^ where it still hangs. Subsequently his 
remains were removed to Colm worth, where his followers 
raised a tomb to his memory-^ Silhouettes of Matthews 
preaching in his pulpit were eagerly sought after, but 
they are now scarce. Indeed I have never seen but onci 
which is here reproduced. 

On the Sunday after Matthews' death, John FitzGerald 
* improved ' the death of his friend in an address delivered 
in the Bromham Road ChapeL This was subsequently 
printed,* and for a time John FitzGerald continued 
Matthews' work at Bedford, preaching regularly in the 
chapeL Though sealed of the tribe of Matthews, and 
sincere and staunch as to his principles, * a sinner called 
to be the Lord*s delight/ John FiuGerald lacked the 
evangelist's energy. Edward said wttily, that when his 
brother wrote * D. V,' (his constant habit) he was taking 
the Lord's name in vain, the ' D.V.' merely meaning, *If 
/ happen to be in the humour,' John FitzGerald was 
nevertheless a very earnest man, and whenever he 
preached commanded a large auditory. Yet he had an 
impediment in his speech, which gave his voice a hissing 

* See Appendk ix. He was at Col m worth twelve ye^Lis, at Bedford fifie^t 
' There is si copy in the British Museum : — 

* The Apostolic Minister s Pi eparation for Dep»rtttre ; a Funeral Address ao 
the Death of ihe Rev, T. R, Matthews, by John FitiGerald, M,A/ In sbi*- 
coloured paper coven. Price 4 shillitigs, 140 pp» 

Contents— 
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Appendix z : On the Presumption of Attempting to Condense the Wbok 
Scheme of Dtvlne ReveUlbn in a Smaller Globe than itself, pp. 82 and Sj. 

Appendix 3 i On Dissent, pp. 84 to 14a. 
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or whistling sound, and his sermons were of inordinate 

and wearisome length. A man well read in the scriptures, 

' his chief aim/ says a hearer, 'was not to display his 

abilities, but to lead his hearers to the fountain of life 

and blessing in Jesus Christ' In Bedford, owing to his 

preaching, he was long a well-known figure. His 

eccentricities, both in and out of the pulpit, were many. 

^ I sat with him once,' observes an informant, ' in a pew 

at Bunyan Meeting. To my surprise, when the preacher 

(it was the Rev. John Jukes ^) entered the pulpit, Mr. 

PitzGerald began to undress. He did nothing worse, 

however, than remove his boots and stockings and a few 

other minor articles of attire, and empty the contents of 

his pockets on to the cushions of the seat ; after which he 

seemed comfortable and thoroughly to enjoy the service, 

though he, unwittingly, whistled now and again, but 

tiot more, it seems, than usual.' John FitzGerald was 

never happy unless preaching, listening to sermons, or 

Arguing about and criticising them. ' I wish,' said 

£dward plaintively, one day, after patiently listening to 

One of John's tremendous harangues, * I wish my brother 

Vrouldn*t always be talking about religion.' 

^ Minister at Bunyan Meeting, 1840*1866. 
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The farm, ' Hall Farm,' at which Mr. Job Smith lived, 
situated a little to the north of Boulge Hall, was a 
66, A Pee at ^''^Q^^"^ resort of FitzGcrald s. It was an 
the HaU Farm, old-fashioned, low thatched building, *pro- 
'^' vided with all the things in Bloomfield's 1 

poems.' The good folks made their own candles (though 
they didn't tell it at * The Bull ' i), and Alfred, Mr. Smith's 
son, used to go down to the brook to fetch the rushes. 
The chimney-corner was the snuggest nook in the 
parish, and the most corpulent of pots hung from the 
hake. One table served for the family and the labourers 
who sat together at the end, and the place reminded 
FitzGerald of Mr. TovilKs farmstead in the Life ^ 
George Crabbe. Of a winter's evening a noise would be 

* At Woodbridge. 
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leard at the door as of some one stamping the snow 
>ff his feet. 'There's the parson/ Mrs. Smith would 
say, and in walks, as white as a miller, old Mr. Shribb 
Reynolds — 'handsome Mr. Reynolds' — ^with a basket of 
[)ears. Presently, perhaps, * Mr. Edward ' * joins the com- 
brtable circle and smokes a long clay with the rest, 
whilst Alfred's brother reads aloud from the newspaper, 
irith the Government red stamp at the corner, a speech by 
Sir Robert Peel on the corn laws. When the rushlight 
las burnt low and the log on the hearth has become 
nostly white ash, Mrs. Smith begins to fidget, and the 
nrening is understood to have gone. At Hall Farm you 
night bum as many candles as you liked in the morning, 
irhich began with sulphur matches and tinder-box at 
ive, but there was a limit at night Mr. Reynolds is 
irst to go. *ril send the basket up,' Mrs. Smith 
nvariably said, and the old rector always gave the 
-eply, * I brought it down fiill, surely I can carry it back 
nnpty.' Then he would make for his house at Debach 
ind FitzGerald would seek his Gil Bias's den at the park 
{rntes, Colonel and Mrs. Short or no Colonel and Mrs. 
Short. 

FitzGerald was very fond of inviting Churchyard, 
Bernard Barton, and the Rev. George Crabbe to his 
xMtage, and he dubbed them and himself 
The Wits of Woodbridge.' The time passed of WomI. ** 
>leasantly enough, for with each of these ^^s:^- 
piests FitzGerald could always be expansive and effusive, 
hough at the supper-table there was more hospitality 
han comfort However, FitzGerald *in his morning- 
XMtt of blue serge, cut short,' and made like the rest of 
lis clothes— * very baggy,' and in boots 'not suitable 
or skates,' did the honours, and the fame of their con- 

1 FitsGenld was always called ' Mr. Edward ' at the fanxi. 
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versadons reached as far as Woodbridge* Occasionally 
there joined this circle Captain Capper Bnx>ke of Ufibn!, 
^Le Grand Capitaine Brohoke/ and the Rev. Roben 
Groome, the very civilised, well-lettered, and agreeable 
rector of Monk Soham*^ Brooke, who rode a huge chest- 
nut charger with a long tail, was a good-looking, dapper, 
well^ressed, and scrupulousty neat man^ with very black 
whiskers, which w^ere never allowed to go grey* He was 
the pride of his valet and his tailor, and the very 
antithesis in appearance of FitzGeratd. This care for 
Ihe person made him look much younger than his years, 
FitzGerald once said to him, * You are a deceiver, moo 
capitaine ; you falsify your years^ you have no right to 
look so young/ Captain Brooke could talk of raieaod 
sumptuous books, for he had a fine library, collected at 
enormous expense and trouble- He made no accouot 
of going even so far as Italy to secure anything he bad 
set his heart upon, but he was more of a collector than 
a reader, FitzGerald sometimes visited Ufford. Once 
he and Groome called together. The drawing-room there 
had been newly refurnished, and FitzGerald sat himself 
down on an amber satin couch. Presently there was 
seen trickling over it a black stream, which came from 
a penny bottle of ink which FitatGerald had bought in 
Woodbridge and put into a tail-pocket,* 

Groome, whose forte was folklore, wrote subsequeotlj 
under the name of John Dutfen, and in the Suffolk diakc^ 
Tiie only Darter^^ a storyette styled by FitzGerald^ wh^ 
reprinted it at his own expense^ 'a beautiful Suffolk idyll/ 
Another visitor at Boulge Cottage was the Rev* H* S 
Drew, Crabbers curate- Crabbe and Drew might hsvt 

^ Rector of Monk Soharo from 1S4S ; ^cfaiJc»con of Suffolk ham |S6$ ta 
tSS7. He died igtb March tSS^. 
" 7^ Sufclk Friernds, 
> See Tm& SvtffdA Frundt^ pp. 52 to 57. 
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been taken bodily out of TVistmm Shandy. To hear 
them was, to FitzGerald, better than a play. They 
dififered on various religious points, but particularly on 
in£smt baptism — adult baptism being in Mr. Crabbe's 
opinion preferable, while Drew was a psedo-baptist. 
They took long walks together, and most of the way 
argued loudly and with heat on this subject, whilst 
Crabbe's hat, never in its right place, would work round 
his head like satellite round a planet Thus almost every 
Geld thereabouts was a battlefield, and might have been 
marked on the map with tiny crossed swords. FitzGerald 
—a capital mimic — delighted to take off these antagonists. 
' Drew and Crabbe,' he would begin, ' have been taking a 
walk and arguing as usual upon that accursed infant 
baptism. Of course neither could convince the other,' 
uid then, to the infinite amusement of all present, he woukl 
imitate their speech, gait, and gestures. Indeed when in 
these merry moods he never spared his closest friends, 
&nd Garrick himself was not more deliciously funny. 
Now and again FitzGerald used to visit his old friend 
Major Moor at Great Bealings, and he liked to sit in 
the Major's snug parlour and talk, over a glass of Shiraz 
Mrine, about India and the Hindu gods. 

In 1845 Carlyle's Cromwell was at last published, but 
FitzGerald, though he read it attentively, proved unim- 
pressible. He admired certain descriptive passages in 
iie work — that, for example, about the battle of Dunbar, 
tnit to Cromwell himself was not drawn. 

About 1846 FitzGerald became acquainted with E. B. 
Lowell, then a young man of twenty, and subsequently 
professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Cowell it ^g £ q 
iraswho unlocked for FitzGerald the treasure- Cowcu. 
louse of Persian literature and showed him the way to 
mmortality. 
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Born at Ipswich in 1826, Edwani Byles Cowelt, eldest 
son of Mr< Charles Cowell, corn-merchant, was brought 
up to his father's business.* Having, however, a turn 
for books I he had borrowed fron:i the Ipswich Literary 
Institute the Memoirs of the Ltfe^ Wriimgs^ and Corre- 
spondence of Sir Wiiliam J&nes^ by Lord Teign mouth,* a 
work of thirteen volomesi which he studied with assiduityi 
and which when the library was given up he purchased. 
In October 1841 his father gave him a copy of the number 
of the Edinburgh Review containing Macautay*s article on 
Warren Hastings, but the boy was most attracted by the 
list of new works advertised at the end, which included 
An Introduction to ike Grammnr of the Sanskrit Lan- 
g^^g^t f^ ^^ ^^^ ^f ^^ffy stfideftis,^ by H, H* Wilsoni 
M,A. *I saved up my pocket-money,' said Professor 
Cowell to me,* *and I bought the book at Christmas and 
kept it by me as a future hope/ Every Monday he wt&t 
up to Mark Lane, but his thoughts were more on Virgil 
than on corn, and he had always a Latin book in his 
pocket. His great hope was to get money in business, 
and then devote his Hfe to books and readingp All his 
plans, however, were changed upon his acquaintance with 
Miss Elizabeth Charlesworth — *the elect lady' of Fitx- 
Gerald's letters — to whom he presently became engaged 
Cowell was absolutely without ambition, and never dreanl 
of striving after honour ; but Miss Charlesworth had am* 
bition enough for both, Cowell must go to Oxford and 
make his way* So, 'a man of wit and sense/ as Kirke 
White would have called him, he forsook Mark Lane for 

* These facts and others in this work about Cairell have ool before beet 
made public. Some were told me by the late profesfor, dttring mss kuterficv a 
1901. Others are taken ftom bis letters to me. 

1 Published tSo?. 
> Londont t&ii. 

* At our meeling in November [901. 
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the Aonian Maids. Together (and never was study pur- 
sued more delightfully) he and Miss Qiarlesworth learnt 
the Persian characters and then the grammar. This was 
in 1845. Next year they went through Johnson's Mahab- 
hSraia^ and Cowell made some translations from the 
Persian poet Hafiz,^ which he sent to FitzGerald, who 
warmly praised them and expressed the hope that the 
labours in this orey mine would be continued. Hence- 
forth Cowell — ' a judge of ever3rthing while pretending to 
nothing ' ; a man modest — nay shy ; with ^ great hidden 
humour'; with a 'head for anything' — was 'my dear 
Pundity' ' that sheikh of mine.' 

The acquaintance formed with Cowell was, as we said, 
an event of the first importance to FitzGerald. But for 
Cowell there would have been no learning of Persian, 
let alone the writing of Omar Khayyam. Then again, as 
a devout student of the Bible and an optimist profoundly 
endued with the belief that our lives are guided by an 
Almighty hand, Cowell exercised over FitzGerald just the 
influence then needed. It was the alliance of the doubter 
with the man absolutely without doubt. CowelFs favourite 
text is alone sufficient to reveal him to us : ' This God is 
our refuge for ever. He will be our Guide even unto 
death.' 

In April 1846 Carlyle was again writing about that 
constantly discussed, but never erected, stone for Naseby ; 
and in October, FitzGerald, who was medi- 
tating Eupkranor^ visited his old rooms in Ed^w^J 
King's Parade, Cambridge, to find the same ^^th October 
prints hanging on the walls, and his old 
hostess, Mrs. Perry, unaltered. On his way back he 
calls at Bury St Edmunds to see Donne, hard-working 

> InooqMrmted bf Cowell in an article on Hafiz published (anonymously) in 
Frmstf^s Magaun* for September l8S4« 

VOL. I. K 
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'Squire' 
Kemble at 



and uncomplaining as cver^ who had just settled ihm^ 
and to have a look at the old school in Northgate Street; , 
and then comes news of the death of Frank Edgeworth< 
which occurred 12th October 1846* 'We learned next 
that he was dead,' comments Carlyle, *that we should 
see him no more. The good little Frank.' * I do noty^ 
feel half so sorry as I shall feel/ writes FitzGerald. *I| 
shall constantly miss him.' Edgeworth*s half-sister, *tiic 
great Maria,* had about three more years to live.* 

In January 1S47 Carlyle had received a communicap^j 
tioti from a William Squire, then of Yarmouth, who* 
professed to have in his possession a number 
of letters written by Cromwell. As Fitz* 
Gerald, fond of the company of sailors, was 
often in the neighbourhood of Yarmouthf 
Carlyle asked htm to try to see the letters ; so in Jane 
FitzGerald called on Squire, whom he found *a whole* 
some, well-grown, florid, clear-eyed, open-browed raao* 
of about Uiirty*eight, — a choleric, ingenuous fetlow, a 
little mad. According to Squire, an ancestor of his, who 
served under the Parliament, left a journal — ^between two 
and three hundred folio pages of manuscript — includ- 
ing thirty-seven letters by Cromwell. Squire, fearful— 
so he said — lest the knowledge of the £su:t that his £aunily 
had received letters from Cromwell should get abroad 
and be detrimental to their interests, first copied out die 
letters, and then put the manuscript into the fire — a cock- 
and-bull story which FitzGerald, after sherry and biscuits 
(which it certainly wanted), came away believing. An 
article on these letters, from the pen of Carlyle, appeared 
in Fraset^s Magazine for December 1847, the name of 
their possessor being withheld. The critics, however, 
who had the letters without the sherry and biscuits, 

^ She died 22iid May 1849. 
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showed themselves sceptical, and many pronounced them 
forgeries. Even Carlyle admitted that the business had 
an amazing look, but declared that personal knowledge of 
Squire, who had called twice at Cheyne Row, forced him 
to believe in the ' fundamental authenticity ' of the man. 
Poor FitzGerald made no complaint about all this, so hit 
as we know; but it must have seemed to him on the 
whole less agreeable even than bone-digging at Naseby. 
The curious will find these letters at the end of volume ii. 
of CromwelTs Letters and Speeches ^ Another of Fitz- 
Gerald's occupations this year was to furnish notes for 
an edition of the Table-Talk of John Selden^ edited by 
S. W. Singer. Of Selden, FitzGerald says in Polonius^ 
^ Here we find wit, humour, fancy, and good sense alter- 
nating, something as one has heard in some scholarly 
English gentleman's after-dinner talk — the best English 
commonsense in the best common English.' There is 
little that is original in the notes, though here and there 
FitzGerald is clearly seen, as, for example, in a reference 
to one of his favourite books. Swift's Tale of a Tub^ of 
which, he suggests, Selden's passage, 'Every man has 
a doublet,' etc., may be the seed. Selden is quoted eight 
times in Polonius. 

Now and then FitzGerald still met * Anglo-Saxon' 
Kemble, who, living, or rather languishing, ' in a poor 
small cottage on a wild corner of common near Cassio- 
bury,'* was trying to earn bread by making a History of 
the Saxons.^ To the smart man of business he must 
look a Simple Simon Kemble as well as an Anglo-Saxon 
Kemble, but the lover of learning will grieve that to such 
a man, engaged upon so important a work, England 
could offer no adequate reward. There were many dunces 

1 Ashburton Edition. " Near Watford, Herts. 

* Ricards of a LaUr Lift^ by Fanny Kemble, toI. iii. p. 151. 
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receiving high salaries for doing nothingt while J» M. 
Kemble toiled hard for a pittance in that * poor small 
cottage* at CassiobuJ^^ 

In August 1847 FitzGerald visited first his sister 
Andalusia (Mrs. De Soyres)» and alterK'ards his old 
71. Coweii's college chum, the Rev. Francis Duncan, 
n"*"^^*- rector of West Chelborough, in Dorset, a 
quiet^ saturnine man, with five children to 0uny and a 
pipe to soothe htm~the Francis Duncan with whom in 
the undergraduate days he had discussed his ambitions 
in October, E, B. Cowell was married to Miss Charles- 
worth, their honeymoon at Dover being spent charac- 
teristically in reading Persian, and particularly the 
Mahabharaia. FitzGerald opened the new year (1848) by 
reading Thucydides, delighting especially in the Fourth 
Book. * It came upon me,* says he, ^cQme sle/ia in cielf 
when in the account of the taking of Amphipolis Thucy- 
dides comes with seven ships to the rescue. . . • Tbb I 
was the way to write well^ and this was the way to make 
literature respectable' — ^that is for the historian himself 
to be one of the leading figures in the story. 

FitzGerald took great interest in the village childien, 

and helped both in the school at Debach and that at 

^ «.-r. .^ Bredfield. At Debach he taught the ddcr 
73. Fttsucnia ^ 

•saTcAditr children and the youths their notes from die 
oftheBiiiie. blackboard by a simple method of his own 
invention, and books used in these classes may still be 
seen in the neighbourhood. The natives took to crotchets 
and semibreves as ducks to water ; but when they weit 
asked to pronounce dififerently the names of their vil- 
ages they became embarrassed. ' You should pronounce 
Debach/ FitzGerald used to say, 'as it is spelt, widi 
the accent on the second syllable, not Debbidge, which 
is not at all pretty — ^sounds, in £Eu:t, too much like 
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cabbsge.* Then Boulge — ^why don't you call it Boulge, 
with a long ** o " and a silent '* u " ? Bow-widge, another 
sort of cabbage, is horrible 1 * To please him they all tried 
— screwing their mouths and making painful contortions 
with their bodies, but, despite their good-will, nothing 
but Debbidge and Bow-widge would come out 

The school at Bredfield was taught by a Mrs. Jasper, 
and FitiGerald and Miss Caroline Crabbe went at stated 
times to assist FitzGerald gave lessons from the Bible, 
and read twice a week from the Pilgrim's Progress ; and 
Miss Crabbe used to write letters to the elder children 
and deliver them herself, with the request that the 
receivers would reply in writing. One of these letters, 
written to Emma Cole, lies before me. ^I think,* 
sajrs Miss Crabbe, ' writing letters is a very good 
thing for all of you that can do it, for very often, 
if a person can spell words perfectly and knows what 
she wants to say, she cannot put it upon paper.' 
With Mrs. Jasper to superintend, FitzGerald to teach 
scripture, and Miss Crabbe to encourage English com- 
position, Bredfield school was privileged. On the other 
hand, when FitzGerald's back was turned Mrs. Jasper 
wasted a good deal of time gossiping with FitzGerald's 
old woman, the redoubtable Mrs. Faire, who loved to 
go over to the school, in her huge bonnet crowded with 
roses, and pass the time of day. When FitzGerald was 
seen coming along the road she would promptly slip 
away, leaving behind her a powerful odour of snufF. 
Miss Lucy Barton used to worship at Bredfield, and 
after the evening service taught the Sunday-school, 
which was held in the church. How soon FitzGerald 
became engaged to her, or whether there was a formal 
engagement, or merely an understanding, is not known. 
Apparently FitzGerald did not consider himself engaged. 
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On 26th February 1848 FitzGerald lost his old friend 
Major Moor» who died at Bealings House. They carried 
him down that winding drive, past the ugly 
Major Moor pyramidal sarcophagus full of godSp to the 
and Bernard church to which he and the Rovai Gear^ 
walking^tick and little PitzGerald had so 
often gone together- A scholar without the gift of ex- 
pressing himself acceptably » Moor is remembered rather 
as a good man than as a man of letters. To know him 
was to love him. 

The remainder of the year was spent by FitzGerald 
in his usual way, either at Boulge or the homes of his 
friends. In December (1848) his mother was at Brightooi 
and Thackeray, who was visiting Brighton too^ wrote 
in high spirits to FitzGerald as follows (19th December 
1848) : * My dear old Cupid, — I did not come to see 
thee, for I was working day and night to finish that 
Xmas affair, and the few spare hours I had went — ^R I 
never mind where — ^as soon as the hook and J^nch and 
the plan for Pendennis were done. But the very day 
when somebody left town I came down to this Mireau 
Eboad. And am directly very much better. I slept 
well. I have laughed already twice this morning. I 
have begun Pendennis iii.^ and have leisure to think 
of my friend and wish he was here. Come, Eros! 
come, boy-god of the twanging bow! Is not Venus 
thy mother here? Thou shalt ride in her chariot, and 
by thy side shall be, if not Mars, at least Titmars. How 
these men of letters dash off these things ! c'est dtannant^ 
ma parole d^honneur^ c'est itonnant.^ ^ 

Carlyle, who had been writing on the Irish in IT^e 
ExamineTy^ mentions in a letter to FitzGerald that 

^ Unpoblished letter in possession of Rev. E. Kenworthy Browne. 
' 13th May 1848. 
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Thackeray, owing to Vanify Fair^ had become ^ a great 
lion/ but presently FitzGerald receives a letter from 
Thackeray beginning 'My dear old Yedward,' and 
declaring that 'all about being a lion is nonsense.' 
Two or three prominent people ask him to their houses 
— nothing more.^ 

The health of Bernard Barton, which had for years 
been foiling, now declined rapidly. He had never 
cared much for exercise — indeed he took ' almost as little 
as a milestone/ but now he rarely went beyond the 
town. He still, however, fulfilled his daily task at the 
Bank, still enjoyed reading Rob Rcy or The Antiquary 
with FitzGerald, especially on a Saturday night. He 
felt no acute pain, and having 'a skeely doctor,' a good 
nurse, and kind friends, he declined to fret. Following 
the advice of Lamb and Byron he had clung to his 
Bank, resolved, as he said, to keep on making figures 
till Death made him a cipher. On the 19th of February, 
unable to get to the Bank, he spent most of the day on 
his so£a, but chatted with callers and wrote several letters. 
In the evening, after conversing cheerfully with a friend, 
he rose, went to his bedroom, and suddenly rang the 
bell. When his daughter obeyed the summons she 
found him dying. In a few minutes more that bene- 
ficent and affectionate heart was still for ever — so 
suddenly did Death knock at the door of Bernard 
Barton. His poems are now forgotten, but Fame robbed 
him with one hand only to reward him with the other, 
for the fact of his intimate friendship with Lamb and 
FitzGerald has given him immortality. Attended by a 
long train of members of the Society of Friends and 
others. Barton's body was borne up the street to the 
graveyard of the Friends' Meeting-house, and there 

* Biographical Edition of Thackeray, vol. i. p. 35. 
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lowered into its Gnal resting-place, a service being 
afterwards held in the chapel, *when three of four very 
dull but good people spoke in a way that would have 
been ludicrous but that one saw they were in eamesL** 
He lies in a spot which is now marked by a small 
lichen-stained stone with the simple inscription — 

Bernard Barton 

DIED 

19 OF 2 MO. 1849 

AGED 65 



^ 



His wife Lucy* who had died forty-two years pre- 
vious, lies un memorialed a few feet to the right The 
Friends' Meeting-house is still standing. Oblong in 
plan, it is of red brick coloured white, except in the front, 
which is cemented, and has a tiled roof. The interior 
IS divided into three parts: the chapel proper, a vestn-, 
and a schoolroom above the vestry. The chapel has 
two galleries, one on the right hand and one on the left 
as you enter, and both, as well as the benches and the 
other fittings, are painted white. Standing in the school- 
room we read the motto printed in bold letters, ' It is as 
much a Christian duty to avoid taking offence as to avoid 
giving offence,' and it was as if the Quaker poet had 
spoken to us. The portion of the graveyard that is not 
given over to the dead grows cabbages, and all is very 
quaint, and very quiet, and old world-like, and Bernard 
Barton like. To the Ipswich JourmU of 24th February 
FitzGerald furnished an account of the last days and 
death of his amiable friend, and in the same paper of 
3rd March a paragraph respecting the funeral, followed 

^ FitzGerald. 
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by some lines of particularly feeble verse. Barton having 
left his daughter almost unprovided for, FitzGerald, who 
deeply sympathised with her position, took upon himself 
to edit and publish, by subscription, for her benefit a 
selection firom her £Either's poems and letters.^ The work 
is dedicated to Mr. and Mrs. Newton Shawe of Kesgrave 
Hall, who are described as friends of Bernard Barton ; 
and the memoir, although FitzGerald speaks of it 
disparagingly, is a masterpiece of its sort The sub- 
scription-list is almost as interesting as the memoir, and 
shows how diligently FitzGerald strove to make the book 
a pecuniary success. He and other members of the 
FitzGerald family took altogether some fifty copies, and 
the names of his friends appear. Thus we notice Rev. 
W. Airy, Archdeacon Allen, Arthur Biddell, Major 
F. C Brooke, Mrs. W., K. Browne (Gofdington Hall, 
Bedford), Edward Cbwell (Bramford), Miss Crabbe, 
Dr. Crowfoot, Rev. Thomas Maude (Hasketon). Sped- 
ding took ten copies, and the receipt of the parcel is 
thus acknowledged in an unpublished letter^ in my 
possession : ^ A large packet arrived . . . looking from 
its shape like a mighty box of real Havannahs, and 
directed to J. Spedding, Esq., Mirehouse, Whitehaven. 
Being handled, however, it no longer seemed to be the 
baccy that I hoped, but books. What books should they 
be ? Nobody had ordered a work of that size, and if any 
had been ordered they could have come from Carlisle, 
not from Whitehaven. These considerations passed 
through my mind while I was untying the knot of a 
parcel, and it is a weakness with me never to use a knife 
till I am beaten, which was no sooner accomplished than 
I saw how it was. The entire ten volumes of B. B.' 

' StUetUnt frwm tki Potms and Letters of Bernard Barton^ edited by his 
dn^itert 1849. * To FitsGeimld. 
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Soon after the death of her fatheff Lucy Barton became 
companion to two of the grand-nieces of Mr. Hudson 
Gurney of Keswick Hall, Norm^ich, where she stayed 
several years. The facts that led to the marriage bet^^een 
her and FitzGerald are rather befogged ; still we can gel 
some idea of what realty took place. The prim and busy 
helpmeet of her father, the enthusiastic young Sunday- 
school teacher, had become stereotyped as the equally 
prim and busy woman with a gift for tract-distributing 
and district visiting. A submissive man, with evangelical 
leanings, would have found her a model wife, but she 
was one of the last women FitzGerald should have 
thought of. They were much together prior to Barton's 
death, and FitzGerald certainly made to Barton some kind 
of promise respecting her, which Barton and she under- 
stood to mean marriagCi but which FitzGerald seems to 
have regarded only as a promise to see that she was never 
in want. However, seven years were to elapse before I 
their marriage. 

In May (1849) came the news of the death of Miss 
Edgeworth (she died on the 22nd). Among the last 
words that left her pen were some lines expressing the 
warmth of her affection for Ireland, and the remark, ^ Our 
pleasures in literature do not decline with age ; last ist 
of January was my eighty-second birthday, and I think 
that I had as much enjoyment from books as I ever had.' 

In June, FitzGerald is reading and eulogising Keats's 
letters and poems, and in October he is visiting his still 
superb and still magnificently dressed mother 
tafi:e at at Ham, near Richmond, a spot haunted ' by 

^^^^^ the memory of princes, wits, and beauties.' 
Forehead Writing to F. Tennyson, he says he wishes 
(x«oj. j^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ poet's elbow so as to advise 

what verses should or should not be printed. FitzGerald 
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laid claim to great taste, and in Pobmius observesy ^ Taste 
is the feminine of genius.' The name of philosopher he 
repudiates, as one undeserved by a man who resents the 
toothache. This same year, 1849 (June 30th to August 
6th), Carlyle is in Ireland and stays for some time at 
Halverstown, Kilcullen, with Mrs. Purcell, widow of 
FitzGerald's uncle Peter. 

After his marriage, Mr. E. B. Cowell went to reside 
in a little house, or rather cottage — for there were only 
two fair-sized rooms up and two down — at Bramford, 
near Ipswich, a modest brick building washed with stone- 
colour; flower garden in front, fruit garden behind. 
The windows had quaint-looking red Venetian shutters, 
and before the door stood a little monkey-tree — now a 
very large monkey-tree, as tall almost as the house 
itself. Over the front clambered a japonica (thickly 
studded, when I was there one May, with red blossoms) ; 
and old-fashioned flowers such as gillivers, London 
pride, and butter -of- witches, the last in great yellow 
patches, brightened the box-edged beds. The surround- 
ing scenery is level and placid, but scarcely picturesque 
save in the neighbourhood of the river — the Gipping, 
or, as FitzGerald preferred to call it, as more poetical, 
the Orwell, a name which the children of men bestow 
on it only after it reaches Ipswich. Here Cowell and 
his wife — for Mrs. Cowell was equally enthusiastic as 
a student — studied the Greek classics, Spanish and 
Persian. FitzGerald often joined them, and presently 
he too began to ' nibble ' at these languages. His 
first-love was Spanish, at which, helped by Cowell, he 
was working sedulously in 1850. Years later, in un- 
happy hours, when thinking of these idyllic scenes, his 
two beloved friends, the cottage with the monkey-tree, 
the pellucid river, the old mill, the footpath leading 
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Co Ipswich, Elmsett village, where they read the Magm 
together, he often repeated with a sigh Mcx^re's lines, 
beginning — 

' The dsys are gone when Beauty bright* ^H 

Co well delights in botany, and yearns after 

' Simples with preposterous daims, 
H And with yard-long LaEin names^* , 

and is happy all day, as is FttzGcrald too, out of 
sympathy, when he finds some new plant. CowcII had 
a hawk's eye for singling out resemblances in literature* 
He made Job with his mallows by the bushes (chapter 
XXX.) illustrate Don Quixote, and facetiously compared 
Hatifi's Haft f^ikiir^ a poem on the seven castles of 
Bahram Gur, with Corporal Trim's unfinished tale of 
*The Seven Castles of the King of Bohemia*' Every- 
thing in that smiling cottage was riveted on FitzGerald*s 
memory — the green ribbon in Mrs. Cowell's haift the 
slippers (Cowell's) he used to wear, even ^ Keziah's 
cakes.' To all three — Mr. and Mrs. Cowell and Fitz- 
Gerald — ever]rthing at Bramford was iridescent, romantic, 
delightful. Mrs. Cowell wrote poems — pretty but diffuse; 
FitzGerald revised them. Cowell and FitzGerald sat 
with their heads together over some entrancing Spanish 
or Persian poem, and to FitzGerald (looking back in 
after years) it was a Salaman and Absal existence; 
and the little garden in the rear grew apples as rosy 
as those that Absal's taper fingers had gathered. How 
often he thought of that room in which they used to 
sit and study I To other eyes its furniture might seem 
plain, but to him, ' Oh the ebony I oh the gold I ' It 
might have been an apartment in a palace of the 
Caesars, instead of a poor little room in a poor little 
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louse with a poor little newly planted monkey-tree in 
ront. It was well that FitzGerald enjoyed Bramford, 
irith all its colour, sunshiney warmth, phantasm, and 
glamour, for a sable enough time was in store for him 
-sunless gloom, aching heart, hideous days, sleepless 
lights. It was to be a drop from mountain heights to 
irofoundest abysses. During one of FitzGerald's visits to 
Sramford (in 1850), Spedding, ^ that aged and most subtle 
erpent,' leaving his hole in Lincoln's Inn Fields and 
wringing with him evidence of both his pursuits (Bacon 
n brain, and a charge of shot in one leg), came down 
o join them. As usual he was witty and illuminating; 
ndeed, wherever he went he left his aura and a sort of 
'latonic perfume. A willow near the old mill at Bram- 
ord, under which he explained the laws of reflection and 
efiraction in water, was thenceforward called ^ Spedding's 
Villow,' and FitzGerald could never see it without re- 
alling him. The mill itself brought to FitzGerald's 
nind Tennyson's poem, 'The Miller's Daughter,' and 
rfiten after in imagination he would lie 

' Beside the mill-wheel in the stream, 
WhUe spedding's Willow whispers by.' 

ie also amused himself with the idea that Spedding in 
ace resembled Shakespeare, declaring that he ought to 
lave edited Shakespeare, in which case one frontispiece 
rould have served for author and editor. The resem- 
blance, however, was chiefly in the high forehead and 
he bald crown, both of which were a constant provoca- 
ive of ftm with FitzGerald and his friends. Fanny 
Cemble speaks of ' the white, round object which is the 
lead of him,' and Thackeray, who pretended that he 
ould find it somehow or other in all things, drew it 
ising 'with a sober light over Mont Blanc, and re- 
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fleeted in the lake of Geneva/ Instead of Spedding, it 
was the forehead ; Spedding was swallowed up in the 
forehead. FitrGeralJ begged Frederick Tennyson to 
hasten back to London, that they might sit together 
* under the calm shadow of Spedding*s forehead/ When 
in 1S42 Spedding accompanied Lord Ashbumham to 
America as private secretary, FitzGerald burst out with, 
*Of course you have read the account of Spedding*s 
forehead landing in America. English sailors hail it 
in the Channel, mistaking it for Beachy H^id/ Later, 
FitzGerald felt sure Spedding was safe, believing that 
to scalp such a forehead was beyond any Indian's poiver. 
On his return from America, Spedding had thrown htm- 
self heart and soul into the labour of his life, the editing 
of Bacon ; a task to which he was so devoted that in 
1847 he refused an under*secretaryship and j^2cxx> a 
year in order to be able to give the whole of his time 
to the work- 

FitzGerald had not seen Donne, who still lived at 
Bury, for nearly a year, but letters passed, and he read 
of one event there with extreme interest, the celebration, 
on the 2nd of August 1850, of the three hundredth 
anniversary of his old school. The sermon was preached 
by Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of London, a former scholar, 
and 'our Donne' presided at the banquet afterwards in 
the Assembly Rooms. 

In the letter of 31st December 1850 to F. Tennyson, 
FitzGerald says : 'The delightful lady ' (Mrs. Cowell) 'is 

CoweU going to leave this neighbourhood and carry 
groesto her young husband to Oxford, there to get 

^*** him some Oriental professorship.' This re- 

moval took place a few days later, in January 1851. 
When Cowell was gone FitzGerald grew doleful. His 
heart sickened when he thought of Bramford all desolate. 
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Said he, ' I shall now almost turn my head away as 
any road, or railway, brings me within sight of the little 
spire.* * 

In 185 1 FitzGerald published Euphranor.^ Like Plato 
and Digby — and his indebtedness to both has already 
been pointed out — ^he ^took the great pass- 
port of poetry in order to enter into the gates <Eiipbnuior.' 
of popular judgment.' The companionship 
of William Kenworthy Browne — that modern Bayard, 
cheoaUer sans peur et sans reproche — a man who, as we 
have seen, combined useful study with vigorous exercise, 
had forced upon FitzGerald the belief that the ordinary 
student pored over his books far too much. In the 
small seminaries, at the great public schools, and even 
at Cambridge and Oxford, athletics were in those days 
practically unknown. A student at Cambridge could 
take a walk into the country or indulge in a little boat- 
ing, and that was all. Cricket, football, and other 
sports, which to-day are probably overdone, had then 
comparatively few votaries. University men were of 
two kinds: the close-working, pale, dwindled student, 
and the idler. What is wanted, asseverated FitzGerald, 
is for men to combine study and exercise judiciously — 
to be, in short, fine, healthy, educated Englishmen, not 
peaky, etiolated, angular, lank-haired little beings 'fit 
only to have their necks wrung.' FitzGerald would 
not keep a child indoors just because the ground is a 
little damp or the sky lowering— far better to rough it 
somewhat; and he thought a sounding slap and 
• Don't do so any more ' far better than shutting up all 

> Z««fr/ (Macmillaii). 

* None of the facU which rehte to the origin of Euphratwr have before been 
psbttihcd. They were diicovered by me when I went through the Browne 
nuscripts and books. 
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day in a bedroom. How he pitted the wretched child 
committed to the tender mercies of the Educational 
SkythropSp who gave his pupils ten hours a day of 
grammar, etc., and by way of recreation two hours* 
daily walk and conversation with himself and his sallow 
and consumptive-looking pupils I Then he would im- 
prove Eton with *good military drill, with march and 
counter-march/ and encampment by Father Tham^i 
and by giving the boys, in addition to the playground^ 
'a piece of arable to work in,^ instancing the tad that 
Hugh Latimer wrought with his father's hinds in 
Leicestershire. All young men, he held, should be 
taught not only to ride * Dobbin,* but to saddle hiniv 
get a collar over his head, the crupper over his tail^ 
and without awk^vardness ; in short, to arm themselves 
against contingencies, and especially against those 
minor trials of life which are so hard to encounter be* 
cause of their frequency. The atmosphere about a man 
would then be a far more invigorating one than cottkl 
be created by closet-loads of poetry, metaphysics, and 
divinity. More of the animal, less of the rational I His 
ideal poets are Chaucer, 'who could ride fair,' having 
already ' borne him well in chevachie ' and done business 
as an ambassador ; and Bums, who not only sang but 
ploughed ; his ideal historians, Gibbon, who captained 
a body of Hampshire militia, and Thucydides, who com- 
manded ships at Thasos.^ He liked the studious man 
to be, not sickly, irritable, inactive, and solitary, but 
sound in wind and limb, mind and body — such a one, 
for example, as Phidippus (W. Kenworthy Browne), who 
now comes riding in on his glorious mare of illustrious 
pedigree. Miss Middleton. When questioned concerning 

^ Cf. Carlyle's remark in Htro- Worship z *The poet who does nothing b«t 
sit on a stool and write poetry wiU never write a poem worth reading.' 
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aome of those equestrian difficulties which had been the 
subject of dispute, Phidippus treats all as banter, and 
pretends he is no judge — I must ask older hands, and 
so forth. After giving his mare in charge to the hostler, 
with due directions as to her toilet and table, he took 
oflF the saddle and bridle himself and adjusted the head- 
stall, and on the way out asked, ^Was she not *a 
beauty?' for he persisted in the delusion that his com- 
panion knew more of the matter than he chose to admit 

Two other features of Browne's character also come 
out in this dissertation : first his lack of taste for sporting 
ladies, and secondly his enthusiasm for bowls. After 
the game at the * Three Tuns,' Browne, who ranks him- 
self among ^the best of us,' instructs Lexilogus 'in 
the mystery of bias.'^ The identity of Lycion is un- 
revealed, and Lexilogus, though a Cowperian, was, we 
are told by FitzGerald himself, not Donne. Later, in 
answer to some questions of W. F. Pollock's relative 
to Euphranor and the Calderon translations of 1853, 
FitzGerald observes, 'Wishing to do something as far 
as I could against a training system of which I had 
seen many bad effects, I published the little dialogue.' 
Three of his friends — Spedding, Cowell, and Donne — 
endeavoured, each in his own way, to bring the merits 
of the work before the public ; but no great success 
rewarded their efforts. Even FitzGerald himself speaks 
of it disparagingly, calling it 'a pretty specimen of 
chiselled cherry-stone.' But at the time he wrote it he 
was thoroughly in earnest, and many years after, reflect- 
ing on the story of Carlyle's youth and early manhood, 
he says, ' Ah I it is from such training that strength 
comes, not from luxurious &re, easy-chairs, cigars. Pall 

^ Bowls WAS a &Tcmrite game at Goldington, Mrs. Browne's fiither having 
been one of Uie best players in England. 

VOL. I. L 
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Mall CtubSy etc. It has all made me think of a verf 
little dialogue I once wrote on the matter.' Of the 
copy of Euphratwr which FttrGerald presented to 
Brownef and which supplied me with the key to that 
production, I shal! have occasion to speak later. 
While FitxGerald was publishing Euphran&r^ Carlyle 
was finishing his delicate and delightful Life ofSierlingf 
and pondering the advi^bUity of undertaking the lAf§ 
of Frederick the Great. Years later (23rd October 1870), 
FitzGerald spoke thus pleasantly of four of Cariy!e*s 
works: * Hero-'Worship — I seemed to hear you talking 
to me ... in that lecture^rooni.^ Sierling's Life talks 
to me also ; and so does Cromwell^ and the old monk of 
St, Edmunds {Pasi and Presenl] — they all do j but th^e 
perhaps most agreeably to me/ 

FitzGerald, who had used his eyes injudiciously, stttiiig 
up till midnight reading by a paraffin lamp, now found 

Alfred ^^* ^^^ were giving him trouble ; so in 
Sokith, Bouigfe order to save them, he hit on the expedient 
^^ of having a boy reader. His choice (not a 

difficult choice, since there was -no one else available) 
fell on Mr. Job Smith's son Alfred, from that snug 
Hall Farm. Alfred, now grown a big lad, did not 
much care about the occupation (found it slow, indeed, 
compared with bird's-nesting and tearing his knicker- 
bockers), but FitzGerald liked him, and, as the lad loved 
FitzGerald, everything went pleasantly. Alfred also took 
to FitzGerald's Skye terrier 'Ginger,' * whose eyes you 
couldn't see owing to his long hair' — ^the successor of 
' Bletsoe ' ; and he honoured old John Faire as the man 
who had fought against, and afterwards kept an eye on, 
Napoleon. Mrs. Faire (notwithstanding her gay bonnet) 
was his abhorrence. He 'never could enjoy his tea 

^ Edward Street, Portman Square ; Biaj 1858. 
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there, she took snu£f sa' Sometimes FitzGerald carried 
his jroung friend up to London to see the sights and to eat 
suppers at Evans's,^ treating him * more like a nephew 
than an acquaintance' ; for, lonely man, <he was fiill of 
love, and yearned for some one on whom to bestow it' 
FitzGerald's object in having Alfred Smith at Boulge 
Cottage wks perhaps as much to do the boy good and 
help him with his education as anything else — at least, 
so Alfred himself believed. The talk was chiefly abouT 
the books they read.' FitzGerald was much interested in 
cremation, of which he was one of the earliest thorough- 
going advocates in England ; and he frequently inveighed 
against the follies of vaults, brick graves, and lead cofiSns, 
and insisted that no method of disposal of the bodies of 
the dead could compare with that of burning. He advo- 
cated it for two reasons: first from a sanitary point of 
view ; and secondly, because it would do away with the 
horror of being buried alive, of which he himself was 
always in dread. 'Better for/ he said, ^be reduced in a 
fiew moments to ashes than run such a terrible risk.' On 
this subject he would dilate all through life, and most of 
his friends have heard him express himself forcibly on it 

Meanwhile things were fast going wrong at the Man- 
chester colliery. The elder FitzCjerald had hazarded his 
all, and Squire Jenny had put into the con- ^ BinimmtcT 
oem something like ;f 50,00a For years of FitEGermid'i 
those engines, forcing -pumps, ventilating ^' 
shafts, chimneys, blind pits, cages, and what not, had 
been to those two unfortunate and unhappy men an 
incubus and a horrible nightmare, — still success had for 



* Cdicert tad diiiiiig-roomi» CoYent GardeiL See Caitell*s Oid mmd Ntw 
Lm uUn ^ voL iiL p. 252. 

* The information on this subject was furnished me by Mr. Alfred Smith, 
with whoa I spent several days at Lowestoft in October 1902. 
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some time seemed possible- But matters went from bad 
to worse, — what the particulars were, or what was the 
immediate cause of the collapse, does not concern this 
history. It is enough for us to know that the crash 
camCj and to imagine the effect of it not only on the 
* blundering Irishman ' who brought it about, but also 
on his family, the wretched Squire Jenny and his poor 
parsimonious sister Anne (now with much need of her 
parsimony), who fared worst of all. A chariot * with 
daffodil wheels* (window open for fresh air) drove one 
morning wildly into Play ford and stopped at the door 
of Mr- Arthur BiddelU It was Squire Jenny*s. The 
old gentleman rushed into the house crying, * Biddell, 
I want your advice* I *m in a devil of a mess ! I *m 
ruined ! * And he said but the truth* Everything was 
swallowed up in that relentless vortex* FitzGerald*s 
father was terribly troubled j he felt for himself, and he 
felt for the poor friend whom he had dragged down with 
him- It was the death of both, A few months more 
and each was in his grave. Mrs. FitzGerald's property 
was safe, but everything else had to come to the hammer. 
The sale at the Hall lasted six days. Of this period of 
stress and strain Edward says little, but he felt deeply. 
Perhaps he grieved most for Squire Jenny. Owing to 
the serious reduction in his income (his allowance from 
his father having, of course, suddenly ceased), he now 
called on Miss Barton in order to discuss their future. 
After weighing a good deal of conflicting evidence, I 
have come to the conclusion that what took place was 
this : FitzGerald said to Miss Barton, ^ I have promised 
to see that you shall never want, and I hope, in spite of 
our misfortune, to keep that promise.' Miss Barton 
pointed out that she had taken it for granted that there 
was an engagement between them. * You misunderstood 
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ne,' said FitzGerald, 'and I am glad now I never 
ntended an engagement, for my present poverty would 
nake it imperative that I should give you permission to 
nelease yourself!' *l have no wish to be released/ 
replied Miss Barton, 'the change in your circumstances 
makes no difference to me.' ^ 

Misfortunes never come singly, and during the sale. 
Hall Farm (Mr. Job Smith's house) caught fire and was 
burned to the ground. The Hall being empty, Mr. Smith 
uid his fiunily (including Alfred, the reader) came to 
reside there, and stayed about two years. Among their 
irisitors was Miss Anna Biddell (daughter of Mr. Arthur 
Biddell of Plajrford and that Mrs. Biddell who wrote 
iferses and entertained the wits and poets of Suffolk). 
PitzGerald used to say that he had three Annies: ' the tall 
\nnie,' Miss Anna Biddell; 'the other tip-top Annie,' 
\nnie Thackeray, now Mrs. Ritchie ; and ' the short 
\nnie,' Miss Annie Kerrich. Anna Biddell and her 
l>rother Herman presently became FitzGerald's intimate 
Friends. So Hall Farm and its thatch, and that cosy 
:himney-nook where Sir Robert Peel's speeches had been 
read, all going up in flame and smoke was not entirely 
t misfortune. 

Squire Jenny, whose health had been shattered by the 
Pendleton colliery failure, was now nearing his end, and 
PitzGerald, who was at this time much from j^^^^ ^ 
borne, wrote frequently to inquire after him. Squire jemiy, 
When Mrs. Maude of Hasketon « asked the '^^'* 
Squire whether he was going to 'the Great Exhibition,' 

' Ssid Mr. Hermmn Biddell to me : ' They were engaged in Barton's life- 
iae» and when FitzGerald's finther became bankrupt, FitzGerald, who for a 
iae was in poverty, asked Miss Barton to release him, bnt she refused. On 
he other hand, there is evidence to show that FiuGerald did not consider 
liaaelf engaged to Miss Barton at this time.' 

* Wife of tht Rer. Thomas Maude. 
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he said ' No. The lUustmied Lmdon News will tell me 
all 1 want to know/ Contiaiy lo advice, however, and 
exhibiting his natural bias to the end, he attended the 
Newmarket Meeting in the first week in July, and them 
caught a chilL On his rettirn, passing through a hay- 
field at Hasketon, he said, * I shall never see the hay put 
in cocks again/ and a few days later he was dead« The 
gospel of the open window did not, however, with his 
departure, cease to be preached in Suffolk ; hb disciple (in 
that respect) Edward FitzGerald continued the propaganda 
both by practice and precept. As every one bad e%* I 
pccted, Squire Jenny's ^tate was found to be hopelessly I 
involved, and in order to pay expenses the magnificent 1 
woods that had been FitzGerald*s terror as a child and I 
his delight as a man, were cut down — a loss always 
deplored. The famous hampers in the attic were opened, ■ 
and there sure enough was the antique china, and in 1 
abundance, but all broken to fragments. And so ends 
the melancholy history of the poor^ jovial, old horsy 
Squire.^ His sister, who survived him, lapsed into 
second childishness, but found her chief pleasure, as 
aforetime, in hoarding up whatever money she could get 
— ^amusing herself towards the last by nibbing the coins 
to keep them bright 

Some time this year FitzGerald invited Fanny Kemble' 
to be his guest, and to give a reading at Wood- 
bridge. Very anxious that the occasion 
Kembieat should be a success, and that Woodbridge 
2^^^J^^ and neighbourhood should show to advan- 
tage, FitzGerald called on his friends and 
told them their duty. Among these was the Rev. 

^ There is a stained glass window to him in Hasketon chordi. 

* She went to America in 1832, married in 1834 Mr. Pierce Batler, a 
southern planter, and was divorced from him in 1848, when die icsomed her 
maiden name. 
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Thomas Maude of Hasketon. ' Mrs. Kemble — the great 
Fanny Kemble/ said he, 'is coming to Woodbridge. 
Now, you must put on all your finery, all your jewels, 
and come to hear her.' Whereupon Mr. Maude's little 
daughter Cordelia^ spoke up promptly : ' I haven't a jewel 
in the world ; but you have a ring ' (pointing to a gold 
ring with a square emerald which he was wearing). 
' Lend it to me.' 

' Well,' he replied, ' I won't lend you the ring : I '11 gplve 
it you, as your very own.' Cordelia seized it with an 
escdamation of delight, and dashed upstairs, fearful lest 
he should repent of his rashness and want it back again. 

The room chosen for the readings was the Lecture- 
Hall near St. John's Church. There was a crowded 
audience, and when Mrs. Kemble came on the platform 
and curtsied, FitzGerald got up and bowed to her.' 
His example being immediately followed by the whole 
room, she was not a little surprised, amused, and 
confused. Then — something still more wonderful for so 
shy a man — he mounted the platform, and in a few 
graceful words introduced her to the audience. Needless 
to say, the readings were received with intense delight, 
and her singing of ^Oh dear I what can the matter be?' 
was never forgotten. 

The next time FitzGerald was at Hasketon he said to 
Cordelia Maude, ' How about that ring? ' 

Mt's quite safe, thank you,' replied the young lady, 
showing it on her finger, but not going too near him. 

* Don't sell it,' said FitzGerald gravely, *and don't give 
it away. But you may pawn it.' 

On one occasion at Hasketon he spoke eulogistically 
of Vanity FatTj and asked Mrs. Maude whether she 

' &tt married Colonel Barlow of Hasketon. '£ 

* See Pkrihir R$c9rds^ by Franck A. Kemble, yoL u. p. x66. 
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had read it 'Oh| no/ she replied| *1 should not cafe 
for it* 

* I will send it over^ if you like to try it * ; then to - 
Cordelia, 'You're much too young to read iL' This 
excited the young lady's curiosity, and she and her 
brother set off to Boulge Cottage, found the book, and 
carried tt oS* Having di^overed his loss, FitzGerald 
promptly made bis way back to Hasketon, and after 
speaking to the culprit with much severity, and 
thoroughly frightening her^ concluded his remarks M 
with : * If you had asked me, I would have promised 
to lend you the book when you were old enough/ To 
Cordelia Maude, FitzGerald paid what was in hts lips a 
glowing compliment. He said that she never grew to be 
a woman. Like his friend Browne, she remained ever 
youthful, with all youth's beautiful characterisucs (and a 
few^^ — a very few — of its faults). Had he written af 
Euphratwr for young women, she might have stood in 
the foreground, not as Phidippus, but Phidippa — ^a type " 
of beautiful and practical, if impulsive, womanhood. 

In February 1852 FitzGerald paid a long-promised visit 
to Frees Vicarage, near Shrewsbury, to see Archdeacon 

Allen, though he dreaded the journey, and 
Archdeacon said that Mr. Charchyard's son Tom made 
^"r^ g less fuss about a prospective journey to New 

Zealand.^ Archdeacon Allen was one of those 
noble-minded men who are at once the pride of the church 
and the delight of all who come into touch with them. 
No man feared God more or man less. He lived with 
God. Sin was sin to him ; there was no palliating it 
The * mockery of drunkenness ' in Dickens's novels was 
'terrible to him.' From his house could be seen most 

^ In the letters FitzGerald by mistake says ' America.' Thomas Chnxcfayaid 
died in New Zealand about ten years ago. 
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of the nearer Welsh hills in a hood of haze ; he knew all 
their names and would point them out Beautiful scenery 
entranced him. Before such he would sometimes stand with 
uncovered head in silence, 'as if in the presence of God.' 
He was not blind to his own imperfections, but comforted 
himself with a saying of his own, * The road to heaven is 
made up of resolutions made, broken, and renewed.' 

His hair, formerly raven black, was now turning grey ; 
presently it became snowy white, contrasting strangely 
with his shaggy black eyebrows, which retained their 
original colour. Folios — he was a folio of a man himself 
(six feet one in boots) — ^were still his love. Charles Lamb 
was not more passionately attached to these * huge arm- 
fuls.' FitzGerald thoroughly enjoyed his visit, becoming 
quite popular with the children, especially with a mite 
of six, whom he dubbed 'Little Ticket,' and he adapted 
a French play (probably one of Moliire's) for their per- 
formance. When Allen took duty at a neighbouring 
village FitzGerald presided at the harmonium, not, 
however, before gravely requesting the Archdeacon's son 
to tell the congregation that they would that morning 
have the privilege of listening to the performance of a 
distinguished foreigner, Signor Geraldino. FitzGerald 
also amused himself by making a water-colour sketch of 
Frees church. 'He had a wonderfully delicate artistic 
touch in brush and pencil, as in everything else.'^ 

Whilst at Frees, FitzGerald heard of the death of his 

fiither, and at once hurried home. The poor man had 

never held up his head after the colliery crash. 

8a. Death of 
We spoke of the sale at Boulge, but the F[tsGermki*t 

treasures of Naseby and Castle Irwell were S^*'*^!^ 

^ March 1852. 

also dispersed, some going for a song — the 
clock, for example, with moving figures, that had been so 
' Letter firom Allcn'i daughter, Mrs. Grier, to me, 33rd September 1903. 
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familiar an object to Edward's eyes. However^ all was 
now over. The * blundering Irishman * had made his last 
blunder. Sheep-stealerSf dishonest stewards, collieries, 
his own muddling head, were no more £o trouble him* 
Says Edward: * Like poor old Sedley in Thackeray^ 
Vanity Fair^ all his coal schemes are at an end« He 
died after an illness of three weeks, saying **that engine 
works well ** (meaning one of the colliery steam engines), 
as he lay in the stupor of death/ He was buried at 
Boulge* 

In June, FitzGerald is at Ham with his mother, rev^linj 
in the cheerful Thames scenery, and visiting Straw bwry' 
Hill with its Horace Walpole memories, and Hampton 
Court, the gardens of which pleased him, for he w as sure 
gardens should be formal , and unlike general nature. 

FitzGerald's passion for making commonplace books, 
paradises, museum books, or whatever he liked to call 
S3, ' Poionius,' them, was now to bear issue in the shape of 
*^^ a printed volume, Polonius : A Collection qf " 

Wise Saws and Modem Instances^ with a choicely written 
and delightful, though disjointed, preface, glinting with 
reminiscences of safifron mornings spent with dear friends 
in Bedfordshire and Northamptonshire, and years packed 
in moments. Polonius (fortunate philosopher I) moralises 
in glorious October amid the fragrance of the yellow trees 
of Sharnbrook, by the old sundial at Bromham, which 
bluntly bids him 'Go about your business,' and in the 
stately gardens of Castle Ashby. Selden, Bacon, New- 
man and others are drawn upon for the body of the book, 
but it was upon Carlyle (from whom are no fewer than 
thirty extracts) that it chiefly battened. FitzGerald's 
admiration for Carlyle — though he liked none of Carlyle's 
works as a whole — is, indeed, here made very conspicuous 
In the preface he says: 'Carlyle notices, as one of 
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Goethe's chief gifts, ''his emblematic intellect, his never- 
fiuling tendency to transform into shape^ into life^ the 
feeling that may dwell in him. Everything has form, 
has visual existence ; the poet's imagination bodies forth 
the forms of things unseen, and his pen turns them into 
shape.'* The same,' adds FitzGerald, Ms especially 
characteristic of Carlyle himself, who to a figurative 
genius, like Goethe's, adds a passion which Goethe either 
had not or chose to suppress, which brands the truth 
double deep.' Among the thirty passages from Carlyle 
are several of considerable length, for example : — 

(8) Valoor and Mercy ^ (BosweU's Life offohnson), 
(19) Self-Contemplation * ( Vamhagen von Ens^s Memoirs), 
(64) Liberty. What is it ? » (Past and Present). 
(84) How to write a good book^ {Biography). 

Then, too, he quotes from Carlyle's translation of 
Wilhelm Meister^ The following are the titles of some 
of the other extracts : — 

(51) Old Age. — Goethe is a great instance of a mind growing, 
growing and putting out fresh leaves to eighty years of life. 

(66) Socrate^ Paternoster. — < O auspicious Pan, . . . grant that 
I may esteem wisdom the only riches/ etc. 

(70) Imaginary Evils. — Story from Wesley's Journal of the 
gentleman and the puff of smoke. 

(78) Choice of a Calling. — < Whatever a man delights in he will 
do best.' 

(97) C^wntf.— What is Genius but the faculty of seizing things 
from right and left, here a bit of nuurble, there a bit of brass, and 
breathing life into them ? 



* That merqr . . . worthy or unworthy. 

* Finally, we . . . should be avoided. 

* Liberty? The true . . . new definitions. 

* A loving heart ... to light and is. 

* •Fm in the old fiddle,' and 'Each man who hat . . . powers,' Book 11. 
chapter li 
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(104) ^ Lm>e yaur friend and hisfmbii,* 

(i 1 1) Mavf a£ it^ and ^ave it^ and other sayings chaiacleristk of 
the activity and boldness of our forefathers. 

(iiS) Soiiiude. — Be not solitary, be not idle, 

(ijf) Tmsing f hi thoughts. — 'A man wene better relate Mtasdf 
to a picture or a statite than to stiSer his thoughts to p«ss into 
siDother ' (Bacon). 

The copy of Poionius before nfie is the one presented 
by FitzGerald to W- Kenworthy Browne* It is beautiliiUy 
bound in green leather, with the edges gilt and tooled ; 
andt as an additional illustration to 'Nature and Habit* 
(92), FitzGerald had pencilled in it the line from Horace 
{Episiies^ u to) — 

' Natunun expellas furca, tameo usque reaineL' ' 

Id June 1852 FitzGerald is making his annual visit to 

Browne at Goldington Hall, and amuses himself by 

sketching Goldington Green from his bed- 
Si, At GoW- r, ^^ , , - 
ig^on H*iL room window. * I never draw now, lie wntes 

^^ooj^ tQ Frederick Tennyson, * never drew well ; 

but this may serve to give a hint of poor old 

dewy England.' In an unpublished letter' to Sir Henry 

Bishop (i8th June 1852) written from Goldington Hall, 

after saying that he had not an air called * The old Horse,' 

and referring to another called *The old Hen,'* he 

observes, * In talking of words to these English tunes, it 

seems to me a great pity that when the old original words, 

or something at all equivalent, is available, your clever 

coadjutor does not avail himself of them. It struck me 

as a mistake that so many of the songs (meaning the 

words) in your present edition ran upon what the Germans 

^ ' Drive out Nature with a fork, still she will return.* 

* Now in the British Mnseom. 

* ' The cackling old hen she began to coUogae,'— « Sofiolk song. 
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call ''subjective" feeling, and that, too, of one kind, 
suited chiefly to mere ladies and gentlemen ; and that 
so few were ''objective," such as stories, ballads, scraps 
of narrative, supposed to be uttered, with a variety of 
humour, natoetij or pathos, by other than ladies and 
gentlemen — ^by country people, soldiers, sportsmen, etc' 
In respect to the tune of ' The king shall enjoy his own 
agiun,' FitzGerald thought that instead of its being linked 
to a new song by Mackay, unsuitable to the rollicking 
cavalier tune, ' it would have been much better to have 
retained the humorous and quaint cavalier words — ^with 
perhaps a little amendment' He then speaks of a song 
called 'The Forester' with which he had 'scarce anything 
to da' The words were written to some old tune, and 
FitzGerald thought they would suit the tune better than 
'some aspiration about an evening star, or evening 
belly or evening gun, fitted for a modem young lady 
at a rosewood pianoforte.' He then quotes Goethe, who 
said that nothing is so hard to make as a modem ballad ; 
'just because people felt within, instead of simply see- 
mg wUhout^^ and goes on : ' As to the simplicity — not 
to say silliness— of some of the old songs, I am sure 
the last thing a song should be is to be wise. The 
thought should be as simple as possible ; and argu- 
ment of all kinds avoided. ... As to polite singers 
not liking the old words relating to the habits and 
thoughts of simple people, country people, etc. (to 
whom the tunes are so natural, and with whom they 
have survived), who that remembers Miss Stephens and 
Miss Tree in "Auld Robin Gray" — yes, and even 
such delicate fooling as "We're a' noddin'" — will not 
confess that excellent music may be discoursed that 
way?' 

In October, Thackeray sailed for America, but before 
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leaving sent FilzGerald a letter teeming with kindnesses 
that touched him to the quick. 

FitzGerald, who had steadily persevered with his Spanish 
studies which had been commenced in the cottage at 
- ^. ™ Bramford, presently found himself attracted 
oCCaidtron by two Spanish authors in particular — Cer» 
pui»ii*bed, I8SJ. vantes and Calderoti ; and by and by he s^ 
himself the task of translating six of Calderon^s playa 
into English, namely : The Painier of his awn Dishofwur^ 
Keep Your Own Secret^ Gil Perez ^ Three Judgmefiis at m 
Bkm^ Tfie Mayor of Zalmmea^ Beware of Smooth IVaien 
They were published in 1853, To this work^ — contrary 
to his practice — he affixed his name, for the reasofl 
'that there was a rival in the field' (Denis Florence 
McCarthy). It was done in the way which we have 
now come to look upon as peculiarly his own. While 
faithfully trj^ing to retain 'what was fine and efficient,' 
he 'sank, reduced, altered, and replaced' much chat 
seemed not; and though he apologised for taking such 
liberties with the Spaniard, he pleaded that he had not 
meddled with any of his more famous plays, attempting 
thus (timid, diffident, and inexperienced man) the im- 
possible feat of appeasing Zoilus. 

Calderon, the greatest dramatist of Spain, was bom 
in 1600, just five years before Cervantes set Don Quixote 
bustling. By 161 5, when the second part of Don Quixote 
appeared, Calderon— only a boy — had written his first 
play, and thenceforward, year after year, he climbed 
steadily up the steepy slopes of Parnassus. In Philip iv. 
of Spain he found a generous Maecenas ; the death of 
Lope de Vega in 1635 I^^ ^^^ without a rival ; and 
he lived and wrote right on to his death in 1681, or 
thereabouts. Those of his plays which FitzGerald trans- 
lated are bright and pleasant to read — here and there 
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a merry passage, and here and there an outburst of 
splendid poetry, and one feels that the translator is on 
excellent terms with his author. 

Possibly the best of the plays is the Mayor of Zalamea. 
The sturdy old mayor, whose one idea was to see justice 
done, let captain, general, or king fulminate as he might, 
wins the heart His grim reply when the king observed 
of the villain of the piece, 'At least you might have 
beheaded him as an officer and a gentleman,' is ' Please 
your majesty, we have so few Hidalgos here about, 
that our executioner is out of practice at beheading. 
And this, after all, depends on the dead gentleman's 
taste : if he don't complain, I don't think any one else 
need for him.' 

After 'the Mayor' comes Gil Perez j the hero being 
a ubiquitous outlaw of the Rob Roy order — 

' Flying from him, it was I fled from home 
To Portugal ; where the first man I saw 
Was he I thought I 'd left at Salvatierra : 
Flying to Andalusia, the first face 
I saw was his I left in Portugal : 
Till, rushing homeward in despair, the man 
I thought I 'd left behind in Andalusia, 
Met me at once, and having knocked me down 
Left me for dead.' 

The Painter of his own Dishonour is enlivened with 
fiinny little anecdotes, of which the following may serve 
as specimen : ^ A man got suddenly deaf, and seeing the 
people about him moving their lips, quoth he, "What 
the devil makes you all dumb?" never thinking for a 
moment the fault might be in himself.' Mayors, generals, 
hidalgos, alguazils, robbers, ladies, or kings, we are glad 
to make their acquaintance by means of FitzGerald's pure 
and lucent English — English drawn from the crisp^ 
streams of Chaucer and the Elizabethans. Calderon's 
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thoughts about books in Keep Your Own Secret nmst 
have appealed forcibly to the author of Ettphranor^ who 
thus renders them — 

* Books, my fnetid, 
Truly are so seductiva company, 
We are apt lo sk too long and late with tbem 
And drowse our minds in thetr society ^ ; 

and yet what interests us most of all in this play is 
another passage which adumbrates the famous opening 
stanza of the Oman Apostrophising the sinking sun, 
Ca&sar say& — 

' Another sun shall mount the thione 

When thou art sunk beneath the sea ; 
From wkast effulgence^ as fkine ^mm^ 
The ii frighted host ofsiari shaitflet.^ 

It IS intensely interesting to notice how FitzGerald waS| 
unwittingly, mounting towards his masterpiece. His 
place in life was seeking after him. There is a great- 
ness about these six translations, but they were destined 
to be eclipsed by two other and finer plays of Calderon, 
which FitzGerald was by and by to busy himself upon* 
The sop thrown to the critics was wasted, for Zoilus, id 
the shape of the Athenmum^ instead of being appeasedp 
attacked the work with so much severity that FitzGeraM 
endeavoured to withdraw it from circulation. Here tlic 
psychologist may take notice of the fact that FitzGerald* 
like most other men, was a repertory of contradictions. 
The most original and fearless of critics, a man who 
in respect to the work of others bows to none, never- 
theless tacitly acknowledges the superiority of judgmcos 
of an anonymous cntic who, whatever his skill as a 
linguist, had, as his criticisms clearly show, no more 
taste or power to appreciate the graces of poetry than 
the rank and file of Woodbridge^ whose density tbeif 
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gifted neighbour has drafted into a proverb. From a 
FitzGerald one would have expected, * By God I 'tis good, 
and if you like't you may.' But no; directly his own 
work is at the bar, anybody's judgment is better than 
his. He confessed as much to Donne. ^ I rely,' he says, 
'on my appreciation of what others do, not on what I 
can do mjrself.' 

On 25th July 1853 he speaks of going to one of his 
great * treats,' namely the assizes at Ipswich, where, says 
he, * I shall see little Voltaire Jervis ' (Chief Justice), * and 
old Parke ' (Baron Parke, afterwards Lord Wensleydale), 
'who, I trust, will have the gout — he bears it so 
Christianly.' 
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Farlingay 
Seven Years (1853 — November i860) 



CHAPTER X 

PERSIAN STUDIES 
1853-1855 

Bibiiifgraphy 

15. Suphranor, 

16. Salanum and Absai. 

About 1853 Mr, Job Smith removed to Farlingay Hall,* 
a farmhouse about half a mile out of Woodbridge, and 
Boulge Hall became the residence of Fitz- ^ ., „ 
Gerald's brother John. John FitzGerald 
presently began to make improvements, adding a wing 
on the east side, dormer windows, and a porch. Like 
Edward, he had a great dislike to the felling of trees ; 
consequently the various growths round Boulge Hall 
became in time so luxuriant that the park was all but 
screened from view, and the house added to itself the 
chill and gloom of a monastery. To a friend who sug- 
gested the axe, he exclaimed with scorn and righteous 
indignation, suggestive of his old and proud ancestors, 
the Lords of Kildare, ' Do you take me for a timber- 
merchant?' These sombre groves, however, were the 
haunt not of monastics but of merry children, whom 
John liked to see about him, and who looked upon 
them as made especially for hide-and-seek. Edward, 
who was the best of friends with his brother (when 

^ Now a picturesque villa, the residence of Mr. W. W. Welton. 
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they were apart), but who considered residence near him 
was not to be dreamt of, now gave up his cottag-e at 
the Park gates, and, without deciding on any abode, 
packed up his effects and sent them, by arrangement 
with Mn Smith, to FarUngay Hall, which he soon 
began to regard as his home* But a more correct 
term would be 'headquarters/ ^eing that during mo^ 
of the seven years of his connection with Farlingay he 
led a very nomadic life, spending much of his time with 
relatives and friends. In a letter to Carlyle, 14th October 
1854, he says: *I am at present staying with a farmer 
in a very pleasant house near Wood bridge, inhabiting 
such a room as even you, I think^ would sleep com- 
posedly in. My host is a taciturn, cautioust honest, 
active man, whom I have known all my life. He and 
his wife, a capital housewife, and his son, who could 
carry me on hts shoulders to Ipswich, and a maid- 
servant who, as she curtsies of a morning, lets fell the 
teapoti etc, constitute the household/^ He continued 
to spend many of his evenings in Crabbe's Mittle old 
dark' cobblery at Bredfield, regularly comforting his 
soul with a pipe and 'a glass of good hot stuff' which 
derived its finishing-touch from a Mittle silver nutm^ 
grater,' and he would sometimes stay at Bredfield two 
months together. 

In 1853, influenced by E, B. Cowell, FitzGerald, at 
the age of forty-four, commenced seriously the study of 
87. Peraian Persian, and had by the next year, with the 
^''^^ help of Sir William Jones's Grammar^ made 

su£Bcient advance to be able to translate some of the 
extracts from the Persian poets. What a joy it would have 
been to Sir William Jones,' the first and one of the most 

^ Letters f toI. i. p. 294. Quoted by permission of Messrs. Macmilkn. 
* Sir William Jones, 1746-1794. 
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tthusiastic of English Oriental students, could he have 
^ered into the succeeding century and seen the rare fruit 
VKluced by his book in the most gifted of his pupils. 
?fom my eariiest years,' Jones had written, M was 
larmed with the poetry of the Greeks ; nothing, I then 
ought, could be more sublime than the odes of Pindar, 
Hhing sweeter than Anacreon, nothing more polished 
- elegant than the golden remains of Sappho and 
imonides; but when I had tasted the poetry of the 
rabs and Persians . . .' There the letter breaks off; 
ie rest is lost. The 'but' remains, however, and had 
iges more been preserved a stronger impression of his 
clings could not have been left. Probably every one,^ 
pon first making the acquaintance of Persian poetry,^ 
IS felt a similar enthusiasm. It is a new ocean, and^l 
e stand looking upon it in amazement — like Cortcg . t 
lent upon his peak of Darien. ^ 

A word or two must now be said on the subject of ^ 
ersian history and literature. The earliest myths of c 
ersia are to be found in Firdausi's poem, the ShoA^C 
nrnekj which records the deeds of the herculean Rustum ^ 
nd his ftither Zal, both of whom are referred to in Fitz- 
erald's masterpiece — 

< Let Zal and Rustum blatter as they will' 

The long line of kings, which included Xerxes and 
ongimanus, terminated in b.c. 331, when Darius in. 
as defeated by Alexander the Great, on whose death 
LC. 323) Persia fell under the rule of the Seleucidae, 
hose history is that of a perpetual struggle with the 
.omans. A new era commenced b.c. 226 with the 
tundation of the illustrious Sassanian dynasty, which 
kcluded the three mighty monarchs Bahram Gur or 
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Bah ram of the Wild Ass,' ' so called 00 account of his 
love for hunting that animal ; Kaikobad the Great, and 
his son Kaikhosru,^ and terminated in a«d. 64 i^ when 
the country was subjugated by the Arabs. About this 
time the ancient language or idiom of Persia, Pehlevi, 
died out, making way for Parsi ; but though the people 
forsook the old tongue^ the nightingale, according to the 
pretty fancy of the poet Ha&e, remained fottliful to it — a 
fancy of which FitzGeraJd made skilful use^ 

* And David*f lips arc lockt, but in diviae 
Higli-piping Pcblevi, with ** Wine ! wine I wmc ! 

Red wine 1 " the aightingaJe ciics to the rose 
That sallow cheek of hers to mcamadine/ 

For many years after the Arab conquest Persia was 
merely a province of the Baghdad caliphs, and during 
their supremacy flourished the first great Persian poet— 
Firdausi (a>D- 9501020)- The year 102S saw the rise of 
Mahmud of Guzni,* who rapidly hewed out for himself 
a great empire, of which Persia formed a part, and was 
succeeded by his son, whom the Persians, however, 
drove from the throne in favour of a sultan of their own 
nationality — Togrul-Beg, Tognil-Beg was succeeded in 
1063 by his nephew, Alp-Arslan, and Alp-Arslan by his 
son, the magnificent and prosperous Malik Shah. As 
early as 815 the influence of the famous sect who called 
themselves Sufis, and their creed Sufism, had already 
become noticeable. The Sufis held that God alone 
exists, all things in Nature being a part of Him, and 

1 * And Bahram, that great Hunter— the Wild Ass 

Stamps o'er his grave, but cannot break his sleep.' — Omar, q. i8. 

• * What have we to do 

With Kaikobad the Great, or Kaikhosru? '—Omar, q. la 

* 'And peace to Mahmud on his golden throne.' — Omar, q. ii. 
' The mighty Mahmud, Allah-breathing Lord.' — Omar, q. 6a 
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that the only heaven and hell are those which exist in 
men's minds — 

* I tent my sera! throogh the Invisible 
Some letter of that After-life to spell : 

And hf and hf my soul returned to me, 
And answered, ^ I myself am Heaven and HelL^'^ 

Broadly, they believed that by strict life, study, and 
development the Sufi could become actually God, and 
religion remained no longer necessary to him ; while 
others who failed to win that perfection in this life would 
attain it in states of transmigration. Thus all would 
finally be absorbed in the Deity. Sufism gave birth to 
a whole galaxy of poets, who in allegory and voluptuous 
verse, the burden of which was wine and women, ' repre- 
sented the mystery of divine love and the union of the 
soul with God.' How much was allegory and how much 
appetite, every reader must decide for himself. Of the 
so-called Sufi poets, none of whom adhered strictly to 
the creed, the greatest are Omar Khayyam — though 
whether he was a Sufi or not will always be a matter of 
dispute — (bom about 1050) ; Attar (born 1216) ; Jelaledin, 
author of the Mesnavi (1207-1273) ; Sadi (i 184-1292); 
Hafiz (?-i388), and Jami* (1419-1492). 

While FitzGerald was studying Persian with Cowelli 
Carlyle was constructing that forbidding aerial grave 
which he called his * sound-proof room ' at the top of his 
house in Cheyne Row. One elected to work among 
flowers and bees and country sights and sounds, the other 
in the chilliness and ugliness of an elevated pit 

Some years previous, as we have seen, E. B. Cowell 

liad translated several of the Odes of Hafiz (published in 

1854), and to these, to the selections from Hafiz in Sir 

AVilliam Jones's Grammar^ and to Eastwick's translation 

* OMmr, q. 66. « Pronounced Janny. 
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of the Gnlisian of Sadi, which FitzGerald had also carM 
fully studied^ may be traced some of the ideas whicU 
*s-iaaiAB ^® subsequently used in his rendering of tbfil 
ft^<!Absij' RubaiyaL From Hafi^ came the presentJ 
po , 1 56, mcnt of the Deity amusing himself behind the 
veil by contriving the drama of life ; in Hafiz, too^ themj 
are parallels to the lines about Kaikobad and Kaikhosr 
the morning draught at the door of the tavern, ibe < 
vanserai with its two portals, and the ^cypress*slender' 
minister of wine/ The influence of Sadi, too, though 
less evident, may be traced. Presently FitzGerald was 
drawn to Jami, and took upon himself to translate thefl 
beautiful allegory of Sala^nan and Ahsal, which be 
finished under a tree in the garden of Bredfield Vtcar^ 
age« Jami, who lived chteBy at Herat, is remembered 
on account of three works : the exquisite Yussuf and 
Zuieika (Joseph and PotI pharos wife),^ the BehaHs^n^ and 
Saiammi and Absal~^th^ last a product of his old age* 
FitzGerald^s rendering is beautiful in the extreme. The 
story is one of a Shah who teased Allah for a son, A 
shrewd sage tried to dissuade him both from making him' 
self the captive of a woman and from supplicating for 
what would probably prove a bane. Of womani indeed, 
the sage had but a mean opinion. Says he — 

^ Deck her with jewel thick as night with star ; 
Pamper her appetite with houri fruit 
Of Paradise^ and filt her jewelled cup 
From the green -man lied Prophet's well of Life 
One little twist of temper — all your c65t 
Goes aU for nothing/ 



1 



^ Some idea of this poem cad be got tiom. the ejttracis given 10 
Lst^-Sm^y ft ehariDing voluijic of ihe Bibelot Series, published liy G*y 9aA 
Bird. Jami makes Yusiuf, after the lups^ of some yean, mMstj ^^^l***^^ iMt 
that he had ftlwaft loved her, And say exquisitely — 

' 1 would 001 passion's victim be« 
And turned from sld — but cot from tbee^' 
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The Shah, however, oontinued to pester Heaven with 
his prayers, and at last the child came. As nurse for it 
they chose a girl — for she was but a girl — named Absal — 

* So yoimg, the openiDg roset of her breast 
But just had budded to an infant's lip ; 
So beaotifnly as from the silver line 
DiTtding the musk-harvest of her hair 

Down to her foot that trampled crowns of kings, 
A moon of beauty full.' 

She loved the babe, but, alas I when he grew older she 
loved too the boy and the man, and exhausted every 
feminine artifice to ensnare his afifection — 

* Thus by innumerable witcheries 
She went about soliciting his eyes.' 

And she succeeded — ^so well, indeed, that when his &ther 
discovered their passion, Salaman, rather than be told, 
fled with her to a lovely island — and Salaman's Isle is 
surely one of the most seductive spots in faery — the 
home of green parrot, jewelled peacock, Iran-lovely 
roses, and mellifluous nightingales. Here, hand in hand, 
they gathered fruit from loaded trees, drank from limpid 
fountains, reclined under leafy branches, and * sang divi- 
sions with the nightingale ' — 

* There was the rose without a thorn, and there 
The Treasure, and no serpent to beware — 
Oh think of such a Mistress at your side 

In such a solitude, and none to chide 1 ' 

Salaman, much against his will, was ultimately induced 
to forsake his love by a sage of his father's court ; but 
do what he would, Absal still reigned in his breast, and 
he fled with her again — this time not to an island, but 
to the Wilderness of Desolation, where they had deter- 
mined to die together. Having constructed a pyre of 
sere wood, he with his torch set it roaring, and the lovers. 
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hand in hand, sprang into the central Bame, exulting. 
But the sage 

* In secret all h^d ordered ; ajad the fljme ^H 

Directed by his self^fulfil^ng will ^| 

ft Devouring her to ashes, left untouched 

I Salaman — ^all the baser metal buTB'd, 

I And to itself the authentic gold retarn'd.' 

The sage finally made the long-silent votc^ of reason 
sound in Salaman*s soul, and drew him from dwelling 
on his lost earthly love by telling him of a celestial love — 
Zuhrah, who presently 

* Revealed herself 
L f n her pure lustre to Salaman's soul, 

■ And blotting Absal's image from his breastf 

H There reigned instead,^ 

Sataman represents 'The Soul of Man,' Absal ^Thc 
sense^doring body ' ; the flood on which they sailed to 
the bewitching islandi 'the false paradise of sensual 
passion * ; the return of Salaman, * the return of the lost 
soul to its true parentage, and back from carnal error 
looking up repentant to his intellectual right' The 
distraction of the prince, and his second flight, and the 
pyre on which he sought to immolate himself — 

' That was the discipline 
To which the living man himself devotes 
Till all his sensual dross be scorched away.' 

Zuhrah was the ' Divine Original,' which now that he 
was divested of the dross of the body, revealed itself in him 
in all its effulgence. As king and conqueror he mounts 
the throne, wears the crown of human glory, and finally 
is absorbed, as the Sufi taught, into the Deity. 

The story is interspersed with anecdotes, * which have 
their use as well as humour by way of quaint interlude 
music between the little acts.' Salaman and Absal was 
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published anonymously in 1856 by Parker and Son, the 
printers being Messrs. Childs of Bungay. Recalling, 
subsequently, the delightful hours spent with the Cowells 
at the time he was translating it, FitzGerald observes, 
half-humorously, half-seriously, that he had then two to 
sympathise with him, and that probably his public would 
be ' nearly as numerous.' 

While Edward was translating Salaman and Absal^ 
hb brother John at Boulge was devoting himself with 
renewed energy to social questions — ^writing, for example, 
against the slave-trade as followed in America, several 
trenchant pamphlets,^ in which, among other things, he 
uiged all Christian men to protest actively by refusing to 
purchase slave-grown products. 

In the spring of 1854 FitzGerald spent five weeks, five 
dulcet weeks, ^at Spiers's,' in Oxford, with the Cowells, 
where, an old canary-coloured sofa to sit on, whhthe 
cocoa or tea on the table, and Oriel opposite, CoweOiat 
they studied together Hafiz, Jelaledin, and JhtoiSC* 
other delicious Persians. FitzGerald calls dothjanovy 
Cowell ^ a great scholar, . . . such as I have ' ^ 
not hitherto seen at all like from the universities. . . . 
He deab more in Sanscrit and Oriental literature than 
in the studies of the place. ... He is most modest, nay 
shy, with hidden humour.' 

In March 1854 England and France declared war 
against Russia, a condition of aflEstirs which afifected 
FitzGerald, from the £act that W. Kenworthy Browile 
had to leave Bedford ; the Bedfordshire Regiment of 
Regular Militia, of which Browne was a first-lieutenant, 
and subsequently a captain, having to do garrison duty 
at Galway. Whilst in Ireland, Browne wrote a diary, 

1 Msm-SimUmi i^f /VMer* i^SO • CkriUum SUtviMdtn du§Udkmi U 
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takeit tip chiefly with oteervations on feumicig, which 
has been presented ; and under January 1856 he speaks 
of being at the Imperial Hotel, Dublin, at the wifidows, 
of which, sixteen years previous, he had *sat with 
FitzGerald/ 

In May (1854) FitzGerald was in the west country 
af^ain, visiting his sister Mrs* De Soy res, whom he had 
scarce seen for six years- He stayed at Bath, where he 
met the aged poet Landor, and ascended 'Vathek*s 
Tower,' erected by Becbford. Back in Suffolk, he sails 
once more in a newly bought boat on his ' dear old 
Deben/ in company with Virgil, Juvenal, and Wesley- 

On 30th January 1855 he lost his mother, who retained 
to the last considerable tmces of that beauty which had 
been her greatest gift- She was buried at Boulge church, 
where there is a large and ornate monumental tablet to 
her memory, with a smaller one beside it to her husband, 
illustratingr as has been sagaciously remarked, * the pro- I 
portion they bore to each other in life/* John FitzGerald, 
who succeeded to his mother's estates, resumed a little 
later,* ' by royal licence, the additional surname and arms 
of PurcelK' Henceforward in his tracts and other pub- 
lications he signs himself 'J. F. Purcell FitzGeraki,' 
or * J, F. P. F-G,' — quite an alphabet. 

In March 1855 came the news of the death of the 
Emperor of Russia, and people began to hope that peace 
was in sight Captain Addington at Goldington (sitting 
among his cats) has no doubt that Mrs. W. K. Browne 
will be glad to see her husband returned from Ireland, 
and FitzGerald is quite sure that he (Fita^jerald) will be 
equally glad to meet his old friend ' the bloody warrior,' 
as he now calls him. 

In the summer of the next year, Carlyle, who had for 

^ Miss Margaret White in Tkc IdUr, July 190a * 1858. 
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eighteen months been toiling at the J^^tederickf and felt 
the need of a changei decided to fulfil a promise of 
many years' standing, and pay a visit to 
FitzGerald, who just then was continually nlrifaigay, sui 
fluctuating between Bredfield Rectory and Jli?*^''^ 
Farlingay. On ist August, Carlyle is told 
that he will be welcome at either place, and Mrs. Carlyle 
is begged to say what her husband is to eat, drinki and 
avoid. Farlingay being decided upon, Mn Job Smith 
and FitzGerald made every conceivable preparation for 
tiie expected guest, who was promised entire libertyi with 
room, garden, and time to himself. The 'shrieking, 
mad,' and to Carlyle 'quite horrible rail operations' 
terminated at Ipswich, where FitzGerald met him with 
a trap, and after a look round the town they set out for 
Farlingay, which they reached late in the afternoon. It 
was delightful, sunny, autumn weather. When Carlyle 
got down in a morning he was sure to see 'good Fitz 
sitting patient on a big block,' a huge tree-stump sown 
with mignonette. They had walks through pleasant lanes 
and on quiet country roads. There were drives to Dunwich 
and the massy ruin of Framlingham Castle. The visit to 
Aldeburgh, however, pleased Carlyle the best. It took 
place on a Sunday morning ; and the pony and trap with 
die strange, uncouth pair — FitzGerald in his scare-crow 
dothes, and Carlyle with the usual long clay pipe in his 
mouth — ^passed the church just as the worshippers were 
leaving it after morning service. The shocked look on 
the fece of conventionality and ' gigmanity ' was entirely 
to their taste, and furnished them with much laughter. 
Cariyle found Aldeburgh a ' beautifiili quasi-deserted little 
sea town,' one of the best bathing-places he had ever 
seen. ' Nothing can excel the sear— a mile of fine, shingly 
beach, with patches of smooth sand every here and there ; 
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clear water shelving rapidly, deep at all hours ; beach 
solitary beyond wont, whole town rather solitary/ and he 
thought Mrs, Carlyle might do worse than pay it a visit 
With FiUsGerald^ * lonely, shy, kind-heaned man/ the 
best of landlords^ ' who discharged the sacred rites with 
a kind of Irish zeal and piety/ and did everything exceptj 
leave his guest well alone, which he did not quite do ; 
with Mr. Smith, whose dialect was 'almost equal to 
Nithsdale*; with Parson Crabbe, pink of genial and good- 
hearted clergymen, Carlyle *did not fare intolerably/ 
The only unpleasant occurrence was an adventure of 
cows, who being natives of Woodbridge, and therefore 
not literary, had for the author of the J^^rmtch Revoiutwn 
no more respect than the * demon fowls * of Cheyne Row. 
They raged and lowed incessantly for the better part of a 
night, nobody could imagine why : the result, * endless 
sorrow of poor Fitz/ endless apologies from him and I 
Farmer Smith's household^ and finally, banishment of the 
cows. 1 

The fields were golden with wheat, and Carlyle spent i 
most of the day under an elm near the house reading up 
Voltaire, etc., for the Frederick. In the evening he, Fitz- 
Gerald, Mr. Smith, and Alfred sat indoors and smoked. 
Carlyle plied Mr. Smith with questions about soils and 
crops, and he and FitzGerald discussed literature, that 
'ass of a column' at Naseby and its proposed rival 
Scraps of Carlyle's conversation have been preserved, and 
among them his declaration that Bums ought to have 
been King of England, and George iii. an exciseman. 
Unlike Tennyson, he spoke little, as FitzGerald noticed, 
of his own works, but once referred something to ' about 
the time men began to talk of me.' Here and there in 
the Frederick we detect the presence of FitzGerald, and 
reminiscences of the talk under the elm at Farlingay. 
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g of FricdrichWilhclm's Potsdam regiment of 
Carlyle sajrs, HThis also seems to me one of the 
of genius — an exaggerated notion to have his 
)olished to the last punctilio of perfection,^ and 
e paralleled in the history of poets.'' And later, 
riedrich Wilhelm gets one hundred and fifty more 
s a present from Peter the Great, * Invaluable — ^to 
of genius" mounted on his hobby I One's ''stanza" 
polished at this rate.*' The visit terminated on 
i8th, when Carlyle, who declined to be shut up in 
ly carriage, Mike a great codfish in a hamper,' 
1 in the Ipswich steamer — * ugly home voyage ' — 
lorrible room at the top of the house in Cheyne 
hence later he sent FitzGerald a final inscription 
visionary Naseby pillar, and Alfred Smith a 
aph of himself. Said Alfred, * Carlyle 's a big man, 
t, though I don't know much about him. So I '11 
in a frame ' — which he accordingly did. 

ly FitsGenld's way. No one could have been more fiutidioot. I 
riylc WW thinking of FitiGerald when he wrote these wordt. 
<i. Book IV. ch. iii. 



CHAPTER XI 



OMAR KHAYYAM 



In the meantime FitzGerald had become acquainted with 
the Ri^aiyat of Omar Khayyam, While studying in the 
91. Oowr Bodleian Library at Oxford, £• B* CoweU had 

KiiayyMo* stumbled upon a most beautiful Persian manu^ 
script, written on thick yeUow paper, with purplish black 
ink, profusely powdered with gold j and further examina* 
tion proved it to be an original copy of the Ruba^'at^ of 
Omar Khayyam, with whose works he had previously 
been unacquainted. Delighted with his discovery, he 
brought it under the notice of FitzGerald, for whom he 
subsequently made a transcript Thenceforward Omar 
was FitzGerald 's constant companion, and after a time we 
find him busy on hts now famous translation^ or father 
adaptation, of it 

Omar Khayyam was born at Naishapur, in the middle 
of the eleventh century, or about the time of the Nor- 
man conquest of England, his second name, Khayyam 
— the tentmaker— being derived from his calling. He 
was placed for instruction under the Imam Mowaffak^ 
and formed a firm friendship with two fellow-pupils, 
namely Nizam-ul-Mulk and Hasan Ben Sabbah, The 
three, believing that as they were pupils of so great a 
man as Mowaifak, one at fewest would attain to fortune, 

^ Rubaiyat U clie ptund of Rabai, which sigai£«s a qufttfiio, or vcise of ftm 
lines. 
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ade a compact that whoever obtained this prize should 
lare it with the others. Nizam rose to greatness, he- 
lming vizier to the sultan Alp-Arslan, and upon being 
tminded of the promise of his youth, gave Hasan a snug 
lace in the government, and Omar a handsome yearly 
wsion. Hasan, after meeting this kindness by plotting 
j^nst his benefactor and raising an insurrection against 
te Sultan, ensconced himself in the northern mountains, 
hence he harried all the country round, and put to death, 
nong others, his old friend Nizam. Omar, on the other 
ind, lived contentedly at Naishapur, applied himself 
dulously to his studies, particularly mathematics and 
(tronomy, basked in the favour of Malik Shah, Alp- 
Tslan's successor, who employed him with seven other 
ifaolars to reform the Calendar, and 'became the Sir 
HUic Newton of his day.' To Sufism, the prevailing 
«ed, he devoted prolonged study. One day, walking in 
garden with a pupil named Nizami, he said, < My tomb 
lall be in a spot where the north wind may scatter roses 
rer it' And so it fell out Omar died in 1 123, and was 
uried at Naishapur, by a rose garden, and when, years 
ler, Nizami visited the spot, he found that the trees had 
retched their boughs over the wall and dropped their 
lossoms on the tomb. 

As to the result of Omar Khayyam's Sufic studies, 
IHiiion is divided. There are two principal theories. 
he first we will call the FitzGerald theory, ga. The two V 
yt because FitzGerald believed absolutely in Theories, y 
, but because he leaned to it; the second the Cowell 
leory, Professor Cowell having been its chief exponent 
ooording to the FitzGerald theory, Omar Khayyam's 
ufic studies had the result of causing him, in the end, to 
m with contempt both from the faith and its interpreters, 
iiether ascetic saint or visionary poet Henceforth he 
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was the agnostic, the Sufis were his butt, he was their 
aversion and dread- According to the Cowell theory, 
Omar always remained true to Sufism, and his great poem 
is a diatribe not ag^ainst the tenets of the Sufis^ but 
against the bigotry of the Mahometans. When I visited 
Cambridge in November 1901, 1 was able to hear Pre 
fessor Co well's opinions from his own lips. 

* Are we/ I said, *to take Omar's words literally, or 
there a hidden meaning?^ 

*The poem,* he replied, 'is mystical, 1 am convinced 
of it* When in India ! had many conversations with 
the Moonshees on the subject, and they w ere all of this 
opinion. They ridiculed the idea that the poem is not 
allegorical.' 

'Omar's laudation of dm nkenness/ said I, 'is difficult 
to explain away.' 

'By drunkenness,' said Professor Cowettj with a smikj 

* is meant ** Divine Love. " ' 

' Then Omar was a Sufi, and not, as some will ha\^ it, ] 
heterodoxical ? ' 

* Certainly, Omar was a Sufi.' 

' But if his laudation of drunkenness is a difficulty, still 
more must we regret some of the expressions he uses 
towards the Deity.' j 

*They merely illustrate,' observed Professor Cowell, 

* Omar's disbelief in the Mahometan heaven and hell. 
He ridicules the very orthodox Pharisees among the 
Mahometans with their strict observance of minutiae.' 

*Then,' said I, *what it all means is this: trouble not 
your head about the rewards of Heaven or the pains of 
Hell, as understood by the Mahometans ; do not puzzle 
your brains about anything ; but live a right life, and 
trust, never cease to trust, in the goodness of God ? ' 

'It is so.' 
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* But FitzGerald did not agree with you?* 

* Sometimes he inclined to this belief, though generally 
not He could never quite make up his mind/ 

Having outlined the two cardinal theories as to Omar, 
nre will give an account of the Rubaiyatj reserving con- 
sideration of FitzGerald's rendering or adaptation for a 
subsequent chapter. 

The oldest manuscript of Omar's poem is that in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, which was written by the 
scribe Mahmud Yerbudaki in a.d. 1460 (some 93. Omar's 
hree hundred jfears after Omar's death), and ^^^•^ 
X)ntains 158 rubaiyat or quatrains. The Calcutta, the 
Paris, and other manuscripts contain many more 
quatrains, but it is with the Bodleian MS. that we shall 
nainly deal, that being the one which inspired FitzGerald's 
nuse. These quatrains, as Mr. Heron-Allen observes, 
ind as a glance at his translation shows, were written not 
It one time *as components of a consecutive whole,' 
3ut at intervals extending over a great part of Omar's life, 
uid collected into their present form, probably after his 
leath. Every quatrain is complete in itself, and the poem 
nust be regarded as a collection of 158 pithy, poetical 
utyings, put together without Omar's knowledge by some 
Persian Boswell. They represent the poet in many 
noods. He is always poetical, generally reasonable, 
K>metimes altogether unreasonable, and occasionally, if 
¥e accept the agnostic theory, even presumptuous and 
>lasphemous. There is considerable repetition, and he is 
requently inconsistent. 

One of the most fascinating features of the Rubaiyat is 
he vivid presentment it gives of Omar himself. We 
;eem to know the roistering old sinner as if ^4. Omar's 
ve had sat and taken a bite and a sup with P«w»«tt^« 
lim on the edge of the wilderness ; whereas, in com- 
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parisOD, Ha&z, Jamii Attar^and the rest are only shadows. 
' Like Byron, he appears everywhere through his verse* A 
compound of Anacreon, Koheleth, Voltaire, and Villon, 
he is, neverthelessi the milk of human kindne^ — having 
* engrafted/ to use his own expression, *the leaf of love 
upon his heart/ *So far/ he says, *as in thee lies, cause 
|no pain to any one,' His creed is his goblet, his Koran 
|he text round its brim. We see him, moustached and 
bearded — ^he calls himself old — on the drinklng*bencb | 
of the tavern just outside the town, his outlook a waste 
relieved only by a ruined furnace ; in the potters work* 
shop moralising among the two thousand pots ; or 
reclined on the edge of the wilderness, with his jug, 
his loaf, and his book of verses, and vHeart's Desire* 
singing to him— the most picturesque figure tn the 
entrancing gallery of literature- We refuse to l)eJieve 
that for his aesthetic mind coarse pleasures had a real 
attraction. If he is loud in the praise of wine, it must 
be rose-coloured, musk-scented wine, served by Hearths 
Desire, who is cypress-slender, beautiful of face and 
musical of voice. Moreover, the profound scholar, the 
absorbed philosopher, would scarcely be also the drunken 
debauchee — the * Mahometan blackguard.' 

But it may be asked, * Is not **wine, wine, wine" the 
constant refrain of the jRubaiyal?* That is so ; neverthe- 
less, we are still disposed to repeat that Omar was no 
debauchee — that, as Charles Lamb would have said, ' It 
was only his fim ' ; though to get oneself into this frame 
of mind certainly requires some faith, especially after 
reading the more outrageous of the quatrains as rendered 
by Mr. Heron-Allen. For example : * A season of roses, 
and wine and drunken companions — be happy for a 
moment, for this is life ' ; ^ * we have returned to our 

^ Heron- Allen, Q. 36. 
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wonted debauch ; . • . wherever the goblet is, there thou 
mayest see us, our necks stretched out like that of the 
bottle ' ; ^ * Khayyam, if thou art drunk with wine, be 
happy';* 'Let me be modest about my knowledge, if I 
recognise any degree higher than drunkenness' ;' ' Seek 
me— ye will find me sleeping like a drunkard * ; ^ ' Though 
thy life pass sixty years, do not give up : wherever thou 
directest thy steps, walk not save when drunk.' ^ Take 
him literally, then, Omar was a drunkard, a companion 
of drunkards, and a eulogist of drunkenness. And 
what shall we say to this : ' Drinking and Kalenderism 
— that is vagabondism — and erring are best'?^ Or this : 
' Drink wine, rob on the highway, and be benevolent ' ? ^ 
Numerous have been the pleas put forward in Omar*s 
fiivour, and it is well to defend him, for, understood 
literally, he wants defending very badly. Some imagine 
that irony is intended ; and certainly the excessiveness, 
the deliriousness of his praise of wine does lend colour 
to the idea. Had Defoe lived in Persia eight hundred 
years ago, and did we know as little about his personality 
and £Eimiliars as we do of Omar's, it is possible that The 
Shortest Way with Dissenters might to-day be setting 
as many people by the ears as Omar's * Shortest Way 
with the Puzzles of Existence. ' Under any circumstances, 
it is pleasanter to be charitable ; nor need we take 
seriously the random talk about vagabondism. 

We have referred to the attractions of * Heart's Desire,' 
*Saki,' *the cypress-slender minister of wine,' as she 
is variously called, with whom Omar held ^5. Heart's 
dalliance. Indeed, respecting the other sex ^^^^^ 
Omar was much of Gautier's opinion. A woman mi^ 
be a man, as £Eir as he was concerned, if she was not 

» Heroo-Allen, Q. 99- • Q. loa. • Q. 121. 

« Q. 13a. • Q. 138. • Q. 133. » Q. 123. 
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beautifuL * Hearths Desi re, ' besides being cy press-slciider, 
was tultpMcheeked ; through lips thai were a rosebud she 
gave forth nightingale notes ; and she caiild play de* 
lightfully on the lute^ with fingers as provoking as her 
mouth. How dainty are some of the verses in which 
she figures ;— 

*This jug was once a plaintive lover like me^ and 
chased a pretty girl ; this handle is the arm that encifcled 
her neck/ 

Again — 

* Arise, give me wine, talk is waste of time* Thy little 
mouth satisfies my needs. Give me wine the colour of 
thy cheeks ; my penitence is as full of tangles as thy 
curls-' 

Number 43, the quatrain that suggested FitzGerald's 
tgthj has a deliciousness that FitsGerald did not quite 
exhaust — ■ 

' Wherever there are roses or tulips there has been shed 
the blood of a king ; every violet shoot is a mole that - 
once embellished the cheek of a beauty.' 

For the mole on the cheek of the lovely maid of Shiraz 
— and all Easterns admire moles — ^the poet Hafiz would 
have given two cities. 

Omar was not averse from society, but he really cared 
only for a few companions, and liked best to meditate 
alone, unless a jug be company. For the beauties of 
Nature he had a poet's passion — the blossoms on the 
bough, the flowers of the plain. Most pleasing to him 
was the rosebud 'which gathers its skirts round itself/ 
and the tulip which every morning raised its chalice for 
the dew of heaven. 

The theory that Omar's quatrains were arranged as 
we now have them subsequent to his death may explain 
some of their inconsistencies. In 26 he expresses belief 
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in a future state; in 35 he tells us that we die as the 
tulips do. In 4 and 91 we are enjoined not to cause pain 
to anyone; in 123 *to turn foot-pad and be 55. jhe incon- 
benevolent' In many places he expresses dstendesof 
his belief in a sort of predestination, yet ^^"*'* 
by his own showing it lay with himself whether he 
should or should not kiss the lips of a cup, sun him- 
self on a river bank, or twist his fingers in Saki's curls. 
In 119 and 125 he praises poverty — under the rag of 
poverty one is equal to a Sultan — yet he advocates the 
life bibulous, which poverty would make impossible. 
In I he hopes for God's mercy, yet in the very next 
quatrain says, ^ Bum me an Thou wilt, or cherish me 
an Thou wilt' Here God is lauded, there taxed with 
injustice, as if He were a mere creature. 

As we have seen, Omar had endeavoured to solve 
the secrets of existence, to understand the Deity and 
the ordering of things on earth, but unsuc- ^ omar'i 

oessfuUy. Despite his learning, everything attitude 

«_ . « . towards God. 

to him seems in a tangle ; so, partly 

in earnest because he loved wine, partly in despair 
because a pleasant life was slipping from him and he 
felt that happiness was to be grasped now if ever, 
and partly out of contempt for the views of men 
who, pretending that they understood the working of 
Providence, knew nothing about it— he tilts the wine- 
cup, and (in jest, peiiiaps) elevates drunkenness to a 
place above the most esteemed virtues. As FitzGerald 
remarks, *The spectacle of the old tentmaker pretend- 
ing sensual pleasure as the serious purpose of life, and 
diverting himself with speculative problems of Deity, 
Destiny, Matter and Spirit, Good and Evil, is more 
apt to inspire sorrow than anger.' Omar comes to the 
conclusion, as all must who have pondered these matters, 
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that it is not necessaiy to understand them ; where he 
is at fault is in expressing distrust of the Deity. He 
is sarcastic and angry because he cannot understand, 
whereas the only right attitude is recognition that God , 
has withheld certain knowledge from us for a wise pur* m 
pose. Instead, however, of acquiescing in the Divine " 
will, the reasons for which no man can fathom, he 
takes upon himself to lay upon the Deity the blame 
for everything that is amiss- Even repentance, he 
asserts, is useless. As an example he mentions that he 
once stole a prayer-mat from a mosque ; he repented, 
and then went and stole another maL In fact, he 
furnished his house with stolen mats, easing his mind 
every time by repentance- A twinkle lights his eye» 
certainly, but he is sincere enough in his conclusion, to 
wit: 'What is the good of repentance? God made me 
a man of sin. It is all destiny. If any one is to bla^e, 
it is God Himself/ Yet he can acknowledge God*s 
mercy and praise Him for giving the juice of the . 
grape ; and occasionally he takes the correct attitude of | 
a creature to a Creator ; * I do not always prevail over 
my nature. * * - I verily believe that Thou wilt gene- . 
rously pardon me, on account of my shame that Thou " 
hast seen what I have done.'^ 

^'^nHitherto we have considered Omar and his work in 
I the light of the FitzGerald theory, the theory that is 
\ generally accepted in England and America — assuming 
\hat Omar was an opponent of the Sufis and an agnostic 
4-or, as FitzGerald puts it, *a philosopher of scientific 
/insight and ability far beyond that of the age and 
/country he lived in,' whose moderate ambition and 
t moderate wants suggest that although the wine he cele- 
brates is the juice of the grape, he bragged more than 

» Q. 109. 
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le drank of it But then, as we pointed out, there is 
he other theory, and, regarded in the light of that, 
3mar's poem £ei11s into quite another category, that to 
irhich belongs, for example, the Song of Solomon, in 
irhich the Bride and Bridegroom are considered to sym- 
Iwlise Christ and His church. Using English eyes, one 
is apt to be prejudiced, and to look suspiciously on | 
iie allegorical interpretation, whether of the Song of | 
Solomon or of Omar ; but the Easterns regard it all \ 
IS very natural. Flinging aside man-made creeds, ^< 
Dmar trusts himself unreservedly to God's goodness — 
Hrashing down the misery of the world in the wine of 
Divine Mercy ; and, leading a benevolent life, is assured 
that all will be well. The God of the extreme Maho- 
metans is no God at all, but a mere figment of their 
>wn diseased imagination. Moan not for fear of hell, 
vhether in palace, cottage, cell, or synagogue. Be 
liappy. Thou knowest not whence thou camest, thou 
knowest not whither thou shalt go. Some look for 
joys of Heaven. I tell you it is Heaven now if you 
surrender yourself to the loving-kindness of God. God 
is love ; and Divine love, which I am never weary of 
glorifying — Divine love, except which there is nought 
under the sun worth men's serious consideration, that 
under the figure of the wine-cup I sing, that shall be 
my theme till I die. Nothing else affords me comfort, 
ind I must dwell upon it until my grateful heart fails 
'x> find words capable of expressing its emotion. As 
br death, why should I fear it? To God I owe my 
life ; to Him I will surrender it when He bids me. Such 
s the Omar Khayyam of Professor Cowell and the 
Eastern interpreters. 

Mr. Heron-Allen is inclined to think that there are 
vellnigh as many theories respecting Omar as there 
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af« students of him, for everybody * reads into the 
quatrains his own pet philosophy, and interprets him 
according to his own religious views/ , . . * For nic,' 
he continues, 'Omar was at once a transcendental 
agnostic and an ornamental pessimist, not always 
supported by the courage of his own opinions^ but 
profoundly imbued with the possible beau^ of the 
present world/ In whatever tight we regard hjm,| 
however, we must treat him as we should any other 
great author — ^that is to say, take out of him whatever 
is beautiful, dainty, inspinng, and cheering, leaving 
the residuum, and there will be a feast sufficient for 
any man. As for the remark that readers *care for 
but one Omar, and his real name is FitzGerald '—that, if 
true, says little for the readers' intelligence now that the 
complete Omar is accessible to all. As well say ther&' 
is only one Boccaccio that people care for, and his real 
name is Chaucen 

Peace having been made with Russia (March 1856)1 
Captain W, Kenworthy Broi^Tie — 'the bloody warrior*— 

« ^ , ., , returned from Ireland. * doffed his warlike 
HaUafld habiliments/ to use Captain Addington's 

ermanj. flowery expression^ and resumed his peace- 
ful occupations at Goldington, where FitzGerald again 
visited him. The meeting was a happy one, and Fin- 
Gerald made much of his friend's little sons, Elliott and 
Gerald, often accompanying them on their jaunts, | 
particularly to Captain Addingxon's. Turnpike Cottage 
had a gate each side the turnpike, and it was the 
delight of the young Brownes to take advantage of 
their friendship with the captain by riding their ponies 
through his garden and so avoiding the gate-man. In 
June, FitzGerald, Browne, and the Rev. George Crabbe 
took a trip together to the Rhine, one of the mementoes 
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>f the jouraey being a Baedeker^s Manual of QmoersO' 
Afiy with the following in Browne's writings ^ W. K. B., 
Heidelberg^ Monday^ June 169 1856. E. F. G., G. C, 
ind W. K. B.' Of this journey I have been unable to 
ind previous record^ and in view of what it must have 
neant to him, it is singular that his writings contain 
ao reference to it 

In the meantime Cowell had been appointed Professor 
li History at the Presidency CollegCi Calcutta, and was 
making arrangements for departure. To be g^ cowen 
separated from his friend was to FitzGerald sroes to India, 

Anffast 1856. 

& good deal of a wrench. 'Your talk of Reminiscenctt 
going to India/ he wrote, * makes my heart o' Bramford. 
hang really heavy at my side.' But Cowell exhorted 
him to be cheerful, and as a parting gift gave him a 
book in which he had written the following lines — 

' Thou hidden love of God, whose height, 
Whose depth unfathomed no man knows, 

I see from far Thy beauteous light ; 
Inly I sigh for Thy repose ; 

My soul is sick, nor can it be 

At rest, till it find rest in Thee.' ^ 

xiikjufy 1856. 

Before Cowell's departure, however, the friends met 
again at the residence of Cowell's mother, Rushmere, 
near Ipswich. They strolled together in the hay-field 
in front of the house, and FitzGerald remembered every 
incident of the day — the men with their hay cromes, 
the conversation of his friend, the hum of the bees, 
the fragrance of the hay, his own husky voice — ^with a 
sincere, sad, and affectionate interest It was as a part- 
ing of lovers. Mr. and Mrs. Cowell sailed for India 
early in August in the Monarchy the route taken being, 
* I had this information from Profeaior Cowell. 
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of course, that round the Cape, and they arrived^ to 
use Cowcll's own words to me, 'just in time for the 
horrors of the mutiny.* Among the passengers was a 
Mr. Astell (now Squire Astell of Old House, Ickwell, 
Biggleswade), with whom they read Hindustani. 

* Ah, happy days I * writes FitzGerald plaintively, 1 
recalling the joys of the cottage at Bramford ; ' when 
shall we three meet again — when dip in that unremra- 
ing tide of time and circtimstance? In those meadows 
far from the world, it seemed, as Salaman's Island — 
before an iron railway broke the heart of that happy 
valley where gossip was the mill-wheel, and iristtors the 
summer airs that momentarity ruffled the sleepy stream 
that turned it as they chased one another over to lose 
themselves in whispers in the copse beyond, On 
returning^l suppose you remember whose lines they 
are — 

** Whea winter skies were tmged witb crimsoii still,'' ^ 

at such an hour drawing home together for a fireside 
night of it with ^Eschylus or Calderon in the cottage, 
whose walls, modest almost as those of the poor who 
clustered — and with good reason — round, make to my 
eyes the Towered Crown of Oxford hanging in the 
horizon, and with all honour won, but a dingy 
vapour in comparison.'^ The expression *the Towered 
Crown of Oxford' had. Professor Cowell told me, a 
double meaning. It refers both to the Magdalen Tower 
hard by Cowell's rooms at Oxford, and to the first-class 
obtained by Cowell in the B.A. examination. At 
Calcutta, Cowell indulged to the full his appetite for 
work. From 6 a.m. to 8.30 he read with a Pundit His 
mornings were spent at the Sanskrit College, his after- 

^ FitzG«rald*s preface to SaJaman and Absal, 
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OS in lecturing on English Literature ; in vacations he 
lied Persian with a Moonshee, whom he used also 
onsult when FitzGerald^ who was reading Nizami, 
lied to him respecting difiSculties. 
1 matters of art FitzGerald still interested himself^ 
igh less than formerly. He speaks with some 
lusiasm of a Holy Family on a panel in his posses- 
I, which had the inscription^ ^Petnis dein gnatis 
t, MDXLViii./ on a scroll on the left-hand comer. It 
admirably painted/ and ^the expression of the figures 
Irgin^ Child, St Joseph, St John, and St Catherine — 
ery tender.' ^ 

^ Nctss and QttirUs, 



CHAPTER XII 

SIX MONTIiS OF WEDDED LIFS 

4TH ItOVEMBSS. 1S56— MAY 1 857 

In October 1856 FitzGerald spent a week at Bury with 
the good» handsome, and accomplished Donne, the 

wittiest of his friends ('You don't know 
ml Doaoe^s. Donne's fun yet') — who^ however^ could 
9^^^ never take up pen without putting on thej 

Quaker, Few men have had more virtue 
attributed to him than ' our Donne,' though through 
the snowy marble of his character there zigzagged, 
according to Fanny Kemble, 'a vein of deep and 
black malignity,' ^ but we may charitably assume that 
Mrs. Kemble saw him at some exceptional moment, 
for he was pre-eminently the afniable, the meek, the 
uncomplaining man. 

At Donne's FitzGerald met George Borrow, the 
elephantine, shaggy-browed, stentorian voiced, mysteri- 
ous author of Lavengro ; linguist, gypsy-lorest, pugilist, 
naturalist, one of the most picturesque of the genii of 
the pen. He was fifty-three, comfortably settled, after 
countless wanderings, with a well-lined widow in a 

* FurtJur Records^ ii. p. 154. 
»6 
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Hereward the Wake sort of retreat — very difiScult of 
access — among the sedges and rushes of Oulton, near 
Lowestoft. He described himself as a Le Sage in water- 
colours; and| indeed) the adventures of Gil Bias were 
not more varied. Borrow read FitzGerald a long trans- 
lation which he had made from the Turkish, and 
FitzGerald lent Borrow Cowell's ms. of Omar. Later, 
Borrow presented FitzGerald with a copy of The Romany 
Rye^ which FitzGerald liked only in parts, and, more 
suOf told the author so. As to Borrow personally, 
FitzGerald was repelled by his masterful manner and 
uncertain temper, and they did not become very intimate. 

Of the relations between FitzGerald and Lucy Barton 
we have already spoken at some length. For several 
years he seems to have been trying to persuade xox. Fit»- 
himself that marriage, and marriage with Gerald's 
Lucy Barton, was desirable. For instance, November 
we may notice that in Polonius (published '®56- 
in 1852) there are two extracts on the subject of marriage, 
and both recommendatory to that state — one from Carlyle, 
the other from Bacon. W. Kenworthy Browne, who 
tried his utmost to prevent the union, declared that 
FitzGerald was veering towards a precipice, and that 
nothing could come of such a union but unhappiness. 
In reply, FitzGerald said that he had given the matter 
long and serious consideration, and that, moreover, he 
had pledged his word to take care of Miss Barton. 
*Give her,' said Browne, 'whatever you like, except 
your hand. Make her an allowance.' 

*I would cheerfully do so,' replied FitzGerald, *but 
then people would talk.' 

* That from you I ' followed Browne ; ^you^ who do not 
care a straw what anybody says about anything I ' 

'Nor should I care,' exclaimed FitzGerald; 'but Miss 

VOL. I. o 
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Barton would care a very great deal, [t would be 
cru€L* 

FitzGerald, who very well understood Miss Barton*s 
character^ had himself the gravest doubts whether they 
would be happy together, but he hoped against hope. 
He admired certain of her qualities, he honoured the 
memofj' of her father, he sympathised with her povert) ; 
he had promised^ and she had interpreted that promise 
in one and only one way, to provide for hen He was 
not in love ; there was no courting or growing * amorously 
lean ' on his pan. Both were fifty, and Miss Barton was 
tall, gaunt, and plain. He looked forward simply to the 
quiet settling down together of two elderly persons who 
had hitherto been very good friends, and would > he fer- 
vently hoped, in spite of appearances, continue so. He 
used to say that he never rejected the advice of a friend 
without regretting it, and the course he now followed, 
contrary to Browne's urging, was to furnish his dictum 
with an additional and the most melancholy illustration. 
The marriage ceremony took place at All Saints' Church, 
Chichester, where Miss Barton had friends, on 4th 
November 1856. The newly married couple resided 
first at Brighton, and afterwards at 31 Great Portland 
Street, London ; but a very few days sufficed to reveal 
that they were totally unfitted for each other. Mrs. 
FitzGerald*s prim, methodical, fussy, masterful nature, 
and her fondness for society ways — fostered by her resi- 
dence with the Gurneys (she could see no enjoyment 
in a dinner unless one dressed for it) — soon discovered 
themselves. To FitzGerald, careless, disorderly, uncon- 
ventional, who had for so long followed his own sweet 
will, punctilious etiquette and fastidious neatness in attire 
were, above all things, hateful. It was the ^ stupid 
dulness' of the formal dinner, he used to say, which 
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contributed more than anything else to drive him out 
of Society. He once said to a friend, alluding to his 
disagreement with his wife : ' I could not be bothered 
with all those whims— dressing for this and dressing 
for the other. I couldn't put up with it' Then their 
differences of opinion on the food question did not tend 
to diminish friction. While FitzGerald was practically 
a vegetarian, and liked the little meat he did eat ^ home 
done/^ his wife not only liked meat, but (to his horror) 
liked it underdone — a feature, in his opinion, almost as 
had as cannibalism. That difficulty, however, might have 
been got over, seeing that meat-eating was not in respect 
to others regarded as a casus belli ; but to exchange the 
plaid-shawl in which he loved to envelop himself for an 
evening coat, a stiff collar, and cravat, was not even to 
be dreamt of. Many women, with a little tact, a little 
forbearance, and quiet instead of rasping words, could 
have wound FitzGerald round their finger. A fine 
opportunity of making a happy marriage was here lost 
He was enticeable ; but no woman on earth, or man 
either, could force him. By considering him more, and 
outsiders less — outsiders, too, who counted for nothing — 
she would have come to her kingdom. Then, too, since 
his mother's death FitzGerald had been a man of means, 
and this £Eu:t, considering that Mrs. FitzGerald herself 
had been practically penniless, should have had some 
weight with her. She, poor woman, could not see things 
in this light, however. Strong as was her will-power, 
FitzGerald's was stronger, and, as he once said, he could, 
had he chosen, have borne down all opposition and made 
her a slave, but he declined to exercise his power. On 
the other hand, to give up the hours of his life which 
was £Eist ebbing away — and who more conscious than he 

^ Done thorou^y. 
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of the resistless march of time ? — to give up the precious 
hours of his life to formality, conventionality, and fashion, 
was to him out of all questionp His imperious temper 
often caused him to use wounding words, which, it is 
but justice to him to observe, he subsequently lamented; 
and if she suffered, he also suffered acutely. The early 
months of a married life are rarely altogether cloudless. 
There ts always a certain amount of diaillusion. These 
months^ which so many mistake for paradise, are only the 
portal of paradise. 

With FitEGeraldj all was now sable and sad. His 
life, despite its tinge of melancholy, had hitherto been 
a pleasant poem, and it was the charm of his own char- 
acter In great measure that made it so. The scenes at 
Tenby, at Bedford, at Boulge Cottage, at Bramford, are 
as idyllic as anything in Theocritus, and they succeed 
each other like the changes in a kaleidoscope. Suddenly 
there is an end to the beautiful phantasmagoria- The 
spiteful fairy, whom some one had affronted at Fitz- 
Gerald's birth, interposes her hand between the picture 
and the light, and life suddenly becomes haggard, dark, 
and lugubrious. How strange that everybody could love 
FitzGerald, put up with his peevishness and eccentricities, 
nay, love him the more for them, except one person — his 
wife ! Blame neither very much, for Mrs. FitzGerald 
in her way was kindly. She simply failed to chime with 
her husband. Instead of attracting, they repelled each 
other, found each other absolutely unendurable. 

In the middle of December — they had been married only 
a fortnight — Mrs. FitzGerald went by herself into Norfolk, 
where she spent five weeks, partly at Mr. Hudson 
Gurney's, and partly at Geldestone, where her husband 
joined her, and they looked about for a home. At first 
they thought of Norwich. *I want my wife/ FitzGerald 
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had written on January ist, ' to learn all she can of house- 
keepings and employ herself in it : I think she is given 
to profusion, and her hand is out of practice, of course.' 
Finally they returned to London and took apartments at 
Portland Terrace^ Regent's Park. Recalling old and 
pleasant days with the Cowells, FitzGerald wrote (January 
22)9 ^ I believe there are new channels fretted in my 
cheeks with many unmanly tears since then.' Indeed, he 
had become utterly miserable. Mrs. FitzGerald either 
had not the tact or would not take the trouble to make his 
home agreeable to him, and he pined for his old solitary 
life. Whilst in London he saw Carlyle once, and Donne, 
Thackeray, Tennyson, and Spedding, whose first volume 
of Bacon was out He showed Tennyson some touching 
lines written by a poor sailor lad who died at sea — 

* The sullen waves close o>r him : but there 's not 

A stone to mark the burial of the brave ; 
A single bubble bursting marks the spot 
Where rests the sailor in his sailor's grave,' 

and Tennyson paused ' to murmur over that single 
bursting bubble.' Thackeray, who was also present, 
'thought there must have been a hundred bubbles rather 
than one.'^ 

FitzGerald's studies continued to be mainly Persian : he 
goes through Hafiz, Jami, Nizami, and Attar's Maniik^ 
the last especially interesting him. The letter of January 
22nd lately referred to closes with a pathetic passage 
hinting at the sad home trouble : ' Till I see better how 
we get on, I dare fix on no place to live or die in. Direct 
to me at Crabbe's, Bredfield, till you hear further.' Next 
comes the news of the death of ' Anglo-Saxon Kemble ' 
(26th March 1857). *Poor John I' writes his sister 

^ Sia Words and PkrastSf No. 2. 
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Fanny, * his devotion to his sttidtes was very deep/ His 
life was not much more successful than the Torrijos 
expedition/ A brilliant scholar, given over, to his own 
hurt, to intense study and * deep philosophising.* 

In the midst of his troubles FitxGerald occupied himself 

in studying the Persian poet Attar, a manuscript of 

>r^ «i_j » whose Mantik^ui-Tair, or Bird Parliament — 

los. Toe oirtti 

'Pilgrims an exposition of the doctrines of Sulism^ — he 
FrogTcsA. j^^j obtained from Mr* Napoleon Newton of 
Hertford ; and presently, by the help of the publications 
of Garcin de Tassy, he set about the translation, or rather 
the adaptation, of that poem, for he followed his usual 
method. By March 20th (1857) he had got twenty pages 
donej and said, Ut is an amusement to me to take what 
liberties I like with these Persians/ 

The Maniik — like Jami's Salaman — ^is a story inter- 
spersed with anecdotes, in the best of which figures Shah 
Mahmud=— * the mighty Mahmud * of the Mtiba^at who 
scattered before him the misbelieving, black horde of 
India/ It has a number of passages containing thoughts 
which come up again in FitzGerald's Omar. The story 
of the poem is briefly as follows : The bird world had 
assembled on a no less solemn business than to choose a 
Khalif. The first to speak was Tajidar, the lapwing, who 
declared that they had a Khalif already, that he knew this 
Khalif, his whereabouts, and how to reach him, and that 
they would know him too, but for the curse of their self- 
exile, seeing that he is everywhere — among them indeed 
at the moment. Would they reach their king they must 
repent of their misdeeds and go on pilgrimage by a long, 
dangerous, and dismal road, up to the mighty mountain 
Kaf. Some of the audience express a desire to make 

* Records of a Later Lifcy vol. iii. p. 150. 
2 FitzGerald's Omar, q. 60. 
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this journey, but others object — the pheasant, the night- 
ingale, and the parrot in particular. The last, a very 
Omar Khayyam among birds, says — 

'"Some"— and upon the nightingale one eye 
He leered — ''for nothing but the blossom sigh : 
But I am for the luscious pulp that grows 
Where, and for which, the blossom only blows : 
And which so long as the green tree provides 
What better grows along Kaf s dreary sides ? " * 

In short, ' take the cash and let the credit go. ' But Tajidar 
tells him that this life, which he finds so nectareous, 
is daily slipping away ; and to every other objection he 
has a suitable answer, the result being that the birds 
choose him for their king, and resolve to follow him to 
the mountain. When, however, it comes to starting, the 
thought of the terrors of the track makes many faint- 
hearted, and they slink away ; while others, having spent 
what little strength they had in preparation, cannot 
muster up enough courage to do anything further. 
Finally, however, a goodly host start on this avian 

* Pilgrim's Progress,' but more than half turn tail at the 
first cold snap. Many sit as if stupefied, and some fall 
behind. The more brave and strong, however, push 
forward — 

* Yet league by league the road was thicklier spread 
By the fast falling foliage of the dead.' 

Scorched, frozen, famished, poisoned, slain by beast or 
reptile, thirty only ' desperate draggled things, half-dead, 
with scarce a feather on their wings,' reach the mountain. 

* Who are you? ' asks the Guardian Angel. And Tajidar 

replies — 

•We are 
Those fractions of the Sum of Being, far 
Disspent and foul disfigured, that once more 
Strike for admission at the Treasury Door.' 
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The Angel then flings open the portal — 

*Th€y were «fjMi«— they were before the Tkrmte* 

in a well nigh insufferable blaze of glory , and in the 
centre of it is the likeness of Themselves — as it were trans^ 
figiiredj looking to Themselves- They had returned to 
the Being of whom they originally formed part* Then a 
voice is heard— 

' Alt you have been, and seen, and dooe, and thought^ 
Not /tfif bat /, have seen and been and wroiight : 
I was the sm that from Myself rebelled, 
1 the remorse that towards Myself compeKed* 
1 was the Tajl d^r who led the track : 
I was the little bnar that pulled you back : 
Sin and contrition — retribution owed. 
And cancelled — pilgrim, pilgrimage, and road, 
Was but Myself toward Myself ; and your 
Arrival but Myself at my own door/ 

Such is Sufism according to Attar. Whilst holding 
that Attar had less imagination titan Jami, and less depth 
than Jelaledin, FitzGerald considered his touch lighter 
than either. Of his stories — which pleased FitzGerald 
better than Jami's — the best are that of the Shah who 
rode unmoved through his huzzaing capital, but 
promptly expressed gratification when the heads of 
criminals were tossed out of the prison to him ; of 
Mahmud and the lad fishing, which ends with the 
couplet — 

* This is the luck that follows every cast 

Since o'er my net the Sultan's shadow pass'd * ; 

and that of Mahmud and the Stoker ; but not less 
memorable are those of the man 

* Who to an idol bowed — as best he knew — 
Under that false god worshipping the true * ; 
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and of Mahmud who, hesitating to fulfil a vow, referred 
the matter to a dervise— 

'Who, having listened, said, ''The thing is plain : 
If thou and God should never have again 
To deal t<^ether, rob Him of His share, 
But if perchance you should — why then, beware 1 ** ' 

In one of the stories the Prophet, dipping his lips into a 
streanii found the water sweet, but the same stream drunk 
firom an earthen pot left by a traveller tasted bitten To 
the Prophet's surprised look 

'The vessel's earthen lips with answer ran. 
The clay that I am made of once was man ' — 

a thought that drifted into FitzGerald's Omar. It was 
a passage in the Mantik which suggested the lovely 
lines — 

' Earth could not answer, nor the seas that mourn 
In flowing purple, of their Lord forlorn ' — 

founded on the Eastern belief that the sea and all its 
denizens are of an inferior nature, bereft of God. It was 
the Mantik^ too, that suggested to FitzGerald the lines 
about the drum beaten at the Sultan's door, David's song, 
the False Dawn, and the Eternal Saki. FitzGerald's 
version of the Mantik was finished in 1859, but not 
published till after his death. 

In the meantime, the home trouble had gone on from 
bad to worse. That FitzGerald recognised that he too 
was blamable is evident from his remark: 
' How often I think with sorrow of my many p^idockat 
harshnesses and impatiences I which are yet Goidingtoa 

r *u • . .• » u I J Han. Baldock 

more of manner than mtention. He longed «BimckHorte/ 

to see again his friends the Cowells. To TbeSepara- 

tloo. 
E. B. G>well he writes, ' My wife is sick of 

hearing me sing in a doleful voice the old glee of " When 
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shall we three meet again?"* He looked back with 
regret and soft melancholy to the vanished delights ot 
the cottage at Bramford ; recalled the walks with his 
friends, the monkey-tree, the old mill, the willows by the 
river, all sacred ; and often sang to himself a verse — a 
verse with one word altered — from Miss Willtams*s song 
^ Evan Banks ^ — 

* Oh banks to mc for ever dear, 

Oh stream whose murmur meets my car. 
Oh, all my hopes of bliss abide 
Where Ortmlt mingle* with the tide,* 

Winter passed, and FitzGerald and his wife were still tn 
London, Men went by with great baskets of primroses, 
crocuses, and other spring flowers, calling as they passed — 

* Growing, growing, growing. 
All their gloty going ! ' 

— 'some old street ciy»' as FitzGerald thought* In April 
he spent a few days with his brother John at Twicken- 
ham, where he copied out Omar and sent it to Garcin 
de Tassy in return for courtesy. On the 21st, as he sat 
'on the sunshine of the little balcony' outside the 
windows of his house, letters from Professor and Mrs. 
Cowell were placed in his hands. Says he in replying 
to Cowell, * My wife cried a good deal over your wife's 
letter, I think, I think so. Ah, me I I would not as yet 
read it, for I was already * sad.' Later, FitzGerald and 
his wife took a house at Gorleston, near Yarmouth, but 
amity between them still seemed quite unattainable. On 
the 1 8th of May he went down to Bedford, that is to say 
Goldington, to try and forget his troubles in the company 
of his devoted friend Captain W. Kenworthy Browne, 
and we now get that charming picture of him lying in 
the pightle or paddock at the back of Goldington Hall 
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reading Omar Khajryam. Says he : * When in Bedford- 
shire I put away almost all books except Omar Khayyam 
which I could not help looking over, in a paddock covered 
with buttercups and brushed by a delicious breezCi while 
a dainty racing filly of W* Browne's came startling up to 
wonder and snuff about me/^ Stirred by the delights of 
springtide, he turned into monkish Latin the Omar 
stanza — 

* Now the New Year reviving old desires. 
The thoughtful soul to solitude retires. 

Where the White Hand of Moses on the Bough 
Puts out, and Jesus from the Ground suspires.' 

So he lies there in ^ the jolly spring weather, in the jolly 
springtime, when the poplar and lime dishevel their 
tresses together,' ' forgetting for the moment the ache at 
his heart, and revelling in the perfume of Omar. On Oak 
Apple Day (May 29) he made a journey, probably with 
Browne, to Baldock, just over the Herts border, in order 
to see 'The Black Horse,' both mill and hostelry, famous 
on account of the old song written by a nameless curate 
about Mary Fitzjohn, the Beauty, who lived there — 

* Who has e'er been at Baldock, must needs know the mill, 
With the sign of the Horse, at the foot of the hill.' 

It was especially interesting to FitzGerald (whom you 
could draw all round the country with an old song) on 
account of the description of a visit to Baldock, which 
included a sight of the ' rustic Diana ' and a taste of her 
sugared lip, made by one Percival Stockdale,' Dr. 
Johnson's * Poor Stockey,' a hundred years previous. 
FitzGerald finds the mill with its scanty stream a little 
way out of Baldock, but without the sign of the Black 

> Ltttgn (Macmillan). * Eufkramr. 

' Who in 1809 published two volumet of aatobiography. 
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Horse ; makes his way to the churchy on die sleeple of 
which had been hoisted a large oak apple bough, aod 
discovers the tomb of the famous Mary of the song, who, 
after Stockdale's visit, had married one Henrj^ LeortanL 
The stone is inscribed: *In Memory of Mary, the wife 
of Henry Leonard, who died April 26, 1769, aged 43 
years' — 'about twelve years/ comments FitzGerald, 

* after Stockdale saw and saluted her^ rightly guessing 
that she was then ''perhaps above thirty, but yet lovely, 
fair, and blooming." A little further westward lies her 
husband, Henry Leonard, **who died April 28, 1802, 
aged 78 years/* buried not by her side, but by that of a 
second wife, who may have been as good, but whom we 
will not believe to have been such a beauty, as his first/ 

* There arc two aquatint engravings of Baldock still 
extant to attest that she was its most celebrated ornament* 
One represents the town and the fields adjoining, and 
'* Mr. Fitzjohn** on his horse looking at the country 
people raakin^:^ hav ; the other print is of the mil! itself, 
with its Black Horse over the gable, and genteel company 
in hoop and ruffle and cocked hat, politely conversing 
along the road or fishing in the mill-stream.' So Fitz- 
Gerald did his little bit of antiquarian research, and on 
getting back to Goldington wrote a paper on it which 
was to slumber in his desk twenty-two years before finally 
getting to press. ^ 

On 5th June he is back at Gorleston watching the 
vessels going in and out of the river, and sailors walking 
about with fur caps and their hands in their pockets. 
Everything that he does reveals an aching heart A 
letter of his to Borrow, from whom he was now distant 
only a few miles, contains some sad lines from the 

> TtmpU Bar, January 1880: 'Pcrcival Stockdale and Baldock Black 
Horse.' 
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Persian, in which regret is expressed for a wasted life, 
'unfulfilled commands' and * unlawful deeds.* Night 
after night he walked about on the hills — now built on 
—behind Gorleston, utterly miserable. He was in a 
labyrinth from which no one could extricate him ; never 
in his life had he been so lonely. His heart yearned for 
some one to administer comfort He longed for some 
one to whom he could confide his troubles, but no one 
came. Years after, he bitterly reproached Fate for pro- 
ducing no friend at this moment; and yet, what could 
any additional friend have done except express sympathy? 
There was but one way to escape from the labyrinth, 
namely, to burst in a straight line, heedless of the thorns, 
through the thickset intervening hedges ; and this he 
finally decided to do. He resolved upon a separation, 
and Mrs. FitzGerald (though not without spirited remon- 
strance) concurred. ^FitzGerald,' observed Mr. Alfred 
Smith to me, ^ acted as he thought in the kindest and 
most honourable manner, and the separation was carried 
out with the greatest regard to the happiness of both, and 
with much liberality.' Mrs. FitzGerald received an ample 
allowance by deed placed in the hands of trustees, and 
the ill-sorted pair parted for ever. FitzGerald had broken 
through his labyrinth, but he was covered with wounds ; 
the thorns had entered deeply into his flesh. How great 
a trouble this marriage failure was to him, only those 
who were in his company at the time (and I have talked 
with several) could really understand. For long he 
was thoroughly broken down, absolutely and hopelessly 
wretched ; but after a time, as we shall see, grief gave 
place to indifference, the sad to the mildly satirical. 

Mrs. FitzGerald resided first at Hastings, and after- 
wards at Croydon. Once or twice she attempted to see 
her husband again, but the gates of his heart were barri- 
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caded against her. Some — tiay, considerable — a£E^doQ I 
for him she continued to preserve, for she liked to hare J 
his portrait in a little red leather case always near her, ■ 
and right until his death clung Co the hope that they 
would be reunited* So ends the pitiful story of Fitz- 
Gerald's six months of married life. For his conduct in 
separating from his wife he was attacked* by persons who 
understood neither him nor the circumstances of the case, 
with viperous virulence ; but though their remarks neces- 
sarily pained him he made no retort, but quietly and with 
dignity went his own way. Surely it was better for them 
to separate than to live together wretchedly — to live, for 
example^ a Colonel and Mrs- Short sort of life. Among 
those who strongly disapproved of FitzGerald's conduct 
at this crisis was one of his nearest friends whose affec- 
tion for him, formerly so marked, from that time 
perceptibly cooled. Kind letters, indeed^ sometimes 
passed between them, but the old fervour was gone, and 
they never afterwards met. 

FitzGerald's married life — those six sable months — 
passed from him like a troubled dream. He fell back 
The* Far '"^^ ^'^ ^'^ pensive ways and solaced him- 
nicnte'Ufe self again with his books at Farlingay, 
again. Lowestoft, and Bedford, and his eight good, 

simple, well-bred, industrious, melancholy-flecked nieces 
at Geldestone, and compiled for his own amusement a 
Glossary of Suffolk Words and Phrases. 

It was about this time that he made the acquaint- 
ance of Bernard Quaritch, the well-known bookseller. 
Quaritch, who had often seen FitzGerald in his shop, 
somehow found out his customer's surname, and mala- 
droitly asked him point-blank whether he was Edward 
Marlborough FitzGerald (the man with the tarnished 
reputation). FitzGerald, with acerbity, promptly replied 
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that he was not, giving his correct name; neverthe- 
less .the acquaintance which commenced so inauspici- 
ously was renewed, and in time ripened into a sort of 
firiendship. 

In the meantime! Edward's brother John was busy 
enUurgingi mutilatingi and adorning (as he called it) 
Boulge church — building an aisle on the south side, 
and putting in a new east window. He had often ful- 
minated against the 'remnants of Romanism' in 
Woodbridge church, and he now removed what he 
oonsidered objectionable features in his own — namely, 
tiie wooden angels that formed part of the roof (the 
diurch is dedicated to St Michael and All Angels), 
mnd made a ceiling which he covered with unmistakably 
Protestant dark blue and gold stars. John FitzGerald's 
extreme Evangelicalism, indeed, sometimes led him into 
ridiculous absurdities. To denude his church (bare 
enough before) of the few ornaments left it by the 
Reformation, to tear down its architectural angels and 
to hide its fine roof with a ceiling daubed with blue, 
was foolish enough ; but still more foolish was an argu- 
ment which he had with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
relative to the Apocrypha, the whole of which he hated 
with all the hatred of his narrow-minded nature. 
Surely, in the light of the jewels scattered up and down 
its pages, and especially in Ecclesiasticus, the attitude 
of the Church towards these books as expressed in the 
sixth article of the Church should satisfy any reasonable 
man. But John was not satisfied, and the following 
dialogue took place : — 

J. F. If I were a clergyman and had daily service, could 
I omit the reading of these books? 

Archbishop. No, sir. 

J. F. Could I from the pulpit explain to the people 
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Ihe falsehoods and unsound doctrine contained in these 
writings ? 

Archbishop. No, sir.* 

J. F. Then I cannot read in the desk what I cannot 
endorse from the pulpit. 

If John was in an anti-Apociyphal and polemical 
mood, it was of no avail even to agree with him before 
he began. He would assume that you were an an- 
tagonist for the sake of argument, and pour upon your 
dissimulation all the vials of his wrath — with much 
sissingf many an amazing action, and an occasional 
whistle. His virtues, however, more than palliated his 
weaknesses. Indeed, as his brother said, he was a man 
one could really love two and three^uarter miles oflF. ■ 

^ A bettrr oDswcr wamld have t>een^ * It would be a waste ol timc^ df, 

m the light of the siitih ajiide/ 
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CHAPTER XIII 



GOLDINGTON 
MAT 1857— JOTH MAICR 1859, 

18. GimilimaH*sM0gmM$$t4tDcBihoiGtotgiCnbhe. 

19. Omar Khayyaniy ist edidoo, 15th February 1859. 

In September 1857, j^^^ ^^^ ^^ 1^^ arrived at Golding- 
toOi FitzGerald heard of the death of his old friendi the 
Rev. George Crabbei vicar of Bredfield ; and tu-ifcaf 
in his letter to Crabbe's soiii George Crabbe G«orfeCnMc 
the third, he says: *I feel your father's loss *^®****'* 
more than any I have felt, except Major Moor's, perhaps.' 
Then follows a pathetic reference to Mrs. FitzGerald : * 1 
want your sisters so much to go to my wife at Gorleston 
when they can,' Mrs. FitzGerald being anxious to return to 
them in that way some of the sympathy they had shown 
to her during her trouble early in the year. * I am con- 
vinced,' continues FitzGerald feelingly, ' that their going 
to her would be the very thing for herself, poor soul ; 
taking her out of herself, and giving her the very thing 
she is pining for, namely, some one to devote herself to.' ^ 
FitzGerald reached Bredfield in time to be present at the 
funeral. Melancholy enough the house seemed with its 
smell of crape and bombazine, while the friend with whom 
he had spent so many happy hours lay there still and 

1 Jlf^n UiUrt (If acmUlany. 
VOL. L P 
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silent, the * Radiator ' never more to emit rays ; with the 
people coming in and going out with black about 
thema * were it no bigger than that about the soldier's 
arm/ and vying with each other to do honour to the 
man who had loved them all, and had believed good of 
them all, * except Mary Ann Cuthbert' Next to the 
family and FitzGerald^ nobody, however, felt the blow mom 
sensibly than the Rev, H. S. Drew*^ The last argument 
on Infant Baptism had been held, and victory, as at the 
first, had been claimed by both parties- It was very 
mournful to pass the battlefields, and visions of poor 
Crabbers animated face and revolving hat seemed very 
real. In the 'cobblery/ the stuffy, smoke4mprcgnated, 
little dark study where FitzGerald and Crabbc had so 
often sat with their pipes, talked and drunk "something 
warm,' a pariially consumed cheroot which Crabbe, as it 
seemed, might any moment come and finish, lay in its 
china ash-pan* The burial took place in a simple manner | 
on the south side of the churchyard, and the descending 
September sun of one of the finest summers remembered, 
broke out to fling a farewell beam on the closing grave;* 
The respect in which Crabbe was held by his parishioners 
is shown by the fact that they *all ' (including Mary Ann 
Cuthbert, apparently) subscribed for the purpose of placing 
to his memory a tablet in the church ; and by the warmth 
of affection towards him displayed in some anonymous 
verses^ (grovelling though the language, with its reference 
to the * higher classes*) written by one of his humbler 
admirers. Afler the death of her father, Miss Caroline 
Crabbe resided at Stockton, in Wiltshire, or stayed with 

• The Rev. Heriot Standbanks Drew died at Pettistree, near Woodbridgc, 
31st December 1893, aged eighty-five years. 

• Sec notice of Crabbe in the Gentlemem^s Magazine for November 1857, 
furnished by FitzGerald. 

• Nine in number. 
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friends at Bradford-on-Avoiii where FitzGerald sometimes 

visited her. A letter lies before me written by her to Emma 

Cone of Boulge — ^who afterwards became wife of William 

Marjoram, of whom we shall speak later— on i ith February 

1858. It is in reference to the death of Mr. Robert 

Knipe Cobbold, of the 'White House/ Bredfield.^ Not 

only does it throw light on the character of one of the 

most interesting persons of the FitzGerald drama, but it 

shows how near the welfare of the people of Bredfield 

was to the hearts of all the Crabbe family. She says : 

* I am very sorry he is taken away, both for the Bredfield 

people and for himself. When people have had a long 

and painful illness, or are very old, they are glad to leave 

the world, but he seemed to be in health and to enjoy 

life. Besides, his life was such a useful one. ... I do 

believe he thought of others before himself. What 

pleasure it gave him to see the children enjoy their treats, 

and we were so glad to think some one was left in the 

place who took an interest in his neighbours and was 

able to help them. But we do not know what is really 

best He was a God-fearing man, and I trust, with you, 

he is gone to a kind and merciful Father and to a 

Heavenly home.' * 

As we have seen, Mr. Robert Elliott of Goldington 

left two children, Robert, and Elizabeth, who was married 

to Mr. W. Kenworthy Browne. Robert, who 

io6. GokUflff* 
had two children, Harriet and Florence too Bury, a^rd 

Hannah Maria (now Lady Power), died in ^f*°*^^ 

1853, his wife in 1854 > ^"^ ^^ children, who 

became wards in Chancery, were handed over to W. 

Kenworthy Browne, who educated them with his own 

family under a governess, the Miss Thompson of Fitz- 

^ Son of the author of Margaret CaUkpoU, 

' Unpoblithed letter in the poiie«oa of Mrs. WUlUm Marjoram. 
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Gerald's letters. On 23rd September 1858 Browne re-j 
moved from Goldington Hall to Goldington Bury, mj 
larger house in the Queen Anne style, situated a little] 
to the northeast and nearer the church. 

The Bedford Conservatives now wanted Browne to 1 
stand for the borough as the second Conser^^ative caodi* 
date, and he agreed to the proposal, though, as the 
Whigs, led by Mr. George Hurst, presented a formidable 
front, the fight was expected to be a stout one. In the 
meantime> he devoted himself with unflagging zeal to I 
bis magisterial and other duties. For one thing, he was 
warmly interested in promoting an alteration of the law I 
relating to the imprisonment of debtors under orders fronri 
the county court, a law which had been * cruelly turned ] 
10 the oppression of the poor,* | 

In January, FitzGerald is at his old lodgings, 88 (to] 
which the number had been changed from 31) Great] 
Portland Street, He had given up his studies, for there | 
was no one (Cowell being in India) to prick the sides of his 
intent, 'vaulting ambition having long failed to do so.' 

In the Middle Ages superstition regarded any un- 
usual celestial appearance not only with awe, but as 

an omen of ill, and nothing visited it with 
107. Death of ^ ^u 1 • -. iir 

w. Kenworthy greater concern than a glorious comet. We 

Browne, 30th are all tinctured with the credulity of our 

March 1859. 

forefathers, and FitzGerald, gazing up at the 
comet of 1858,^ a transplendent object in the shape of a 
noble falcon swooping downward with arched neck and 
lowered head, or a magnificent rocket just burst and 
on the point of falling, may pardonably have wondered 
whether the sight portended anything to him — a thought 
to be no sooner conceived than dismissed as unworthy 
of even the momentary credence of an intelligent being. 

* Donati's. 
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Yet scarce had the radiance of the celestial visitor 
vanished before there fell upon him the most crushing 
blow of his life, namelyi the loss of his devoted friendi 
mentor^ and hero^ W. Kenworthy Browne. It was the 
28th of January 18591 and the Elstow Harriers were 
returning after a day's sport at an easy pace along the 
road leading from Great Barford to Bedford. Browne^ 
aglow after the exercise — the picture of health — was 
chatting with a friend as they rode side by side. Dusk 
was falling, the air nipped, and Ouse, seen through 
the naked limbs of the trees and its fringe of bleached 
reedsy crept as leisurely towards the sea as the horsemen 
in green paced towards Bedford. The dogs were mostly 
some distance ahead, but some of them having fallen 
behind, a horseman in front of Browne, turning in his 
saddle, struck at one of the laggers with his hunting- 
whip. By accident, the lash flicked the head of Browne's 
horse, which, without even a moment's warning, reared 
on its haunches and fell backwards on its rider, crushing 
him beyond the hope of recovery. At first, indeed, he 
was thought to be dead. They carried him home to Gold- 
ington Bury, and managed to get him to his bedroom, 
that on the first-floor with three windows, on the right 
as you face the house. Here, ^broken in half, almost,' 
he lingered in dreadful agony for nearly nine weeks, 
though death was daily expected. The sorrow in the 
home we pass over. FitzGerald, torn with grief, 
hastened to Goldington, but for long could not be per- 
mitted to enter the chamber of suffering. ^ Then, 'says 
FitzGerald, ' Browne tried to write a line to me, like a 
child's I and I went and saw no longer the gay lad, 
nor the healthy man I had known, but a wreck of all 
that ; a face like Charles i. (after decapitation, almost) 
above the clothes, and the poor shattered body under- 
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to BrownCi and in it he wrote : ' This little book would 
never have been written^ had I not known my dear 
friend William Browne, who, unconsciouslyi supplied 
the moral. — E. F. G., Goldington, March 27, 1859.'^ 

On the night of 29th March, Browne spoke of Fitz- 
Gerald, and the next day 'gave up his honest ghost' 
FitzGerald's comment on an event that had so deeply 
affected him is characteristic. ' Well, this is so ; and 
there is no more to be said about it. It is one of the 
things that reconcile me to my own stupid decline of 
life, to the crazy state of the world. Well, no more 
about it. . . . Poor old Omar has his kind of consola^ 
tion for all these things.'* Captain Browne was buried 
in Goldington churchyard, the service being read by 
the Rev. William Airy — 'All very quiet and solemn.' 
A stone with his initials marks his resting-place, and 
there is a tablet of white marble to his memory in the 
church. Thus closed one of the most remarkable and 
picturesque friendships in the history of literature. 

To his dying day FitzGerald treasured in his heart 
of hearts the recollection of his splendid friend, and the 
epithet we have used indicates perhaps better than any 
other the feeling with which he regarded him. The 
happy days they had spent together at Tenby, Bedford, 
Goldington, Lowestoft, in Ireland, and in Germany, often 
recurred to his mind. Browne — Phidippus — my master 
— was his ideal man, his ideal friend ; and he felt the 
blow in proportion to his affection and admiration for 
him. Never again did FitzGerald have the heart to 
visit Bedford. No more Ouse with doddered willows 
and sky-parting poplars ; no more fishing, with Sartor 

' See chapter ix., section 76. Thu book now beloogt to the Rey. E. Ken- 
worthy Browne, who furnished me with most of the information in chapter xiii. 
» Utters. 
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Jfes£ifius or Selden instead of bait, and a paint-brush 
instead of rod* Bletsoe, Turvey, Keysoe, Elstow, Goli 
ington — adieu 1 The musk of their names had ail d 
parted. They were nothing without Browne- ' Samarcan' 
shall see my face no more I' Writing to Mrs, W. IC 
Browne, 25th April 1859^' FitzGerald says that he tato 
it for gmnted that she would not wish him to visit 
Goldington for some lime, and he begs her not to 
ask him for compliment's sake* He would go, hon^j 
ever, if she really desired it As mementoes, Mrs* 
Browne sent him her husband's snuff-boxv bought seven 
years previous by FitzGerald in Langham Place, * the 
little stick that used to come on visits to London,' and 
the picture of the Spanish pointer by Stubbs* In 
memory of Browne^ he had the picture put in a very 
broad black frame* The death of Browne not only 
spoilt Bedford for FitzGerald, it spoilt London too ; he 
lost all curiosity about what London had to show.fl 
Browne was too much connected with his old taverns^ 
and streets not to fling a gloom over all. 

* Unpublished letter. 
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